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SARAH  LORETTA  DENNY— A  TRIBUTE. 


In  the  death  of  Sarah  Loretta  Denny,  Seattle  has  suffered  a 
loss.  The  helping  hand  of  the  needy  and  troubled  is  forever 
stilled.  But  her  work  was  well  done,  her  rest  w^ell  earned,  and 
she  went  to  the  great  r^[aster,  leaving  »the  world  the  better  for 
her  having  li\"ed. 

Miss  Denny  came  from  good  old  southern  stock,  both  her 
father  and  mother  being  southerners,  her  father  coming  from 
Kentucky  and  her  mother  from  Tennessee.  In  the  year  1835 
her  parents  settled  in  Knox  County,  Illinois,  and  there,  near  the 
little  town  of  Abbington,  on  Fel^ruary  T4th.  1851,  she  was  born. 
It  was  just  at  a  time  when  the  fever  to  *'move  westward"  swept 
the  land,  and  when  but  a  tiny  l,)aby  the  home  was  broken  up, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  long,  tedious  march  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon  began — a  march  full  of  dangers  and  hardships ; 
then,  for  five  weary  montlis.  a  prairie  schooner  was  her  home. 

The  family  settled  first  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Here 
tlic}'  lived  until  ^liss  Denny  was  eight  years  old,  when  her 
parents  again  moved,  this  time  to  Seattle,  where  they  remained, 
and  \vhere  she  made  her  honie  tuitil  her  death.  Here  she  at- 
tended the  pul.dic  schools  and  the  Territorial  University.  For 
sc\'eral  years  after  obtaining  her  education  she  taught  school 
in  Seattle  and  on  AX'hidby  Island. 

As  a  child  her  great  love  of  nature  was  noticeable  ;  flowers 
and  pets,  rather  than  little  playmates,  wxre  her  companions,  and 
especially  fond  was  she  of  all  feathered  creatures.  Xo  doubt  this 
natural  love  of  nature  was  de\'eloped  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  with  which  her  life  was  surrounded. 

Early  in  life  slie  entered  the  church,  being  a  charter  member 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  SeaUlv     As  a  church 
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worker  she  was  earnest,  conscientious  and  untiring.  She  was 
an  active  member  to  w^ithin  a  few  months  of  her  death,  when 
her  health,  much  to  her  sorrow,  compelled  her  to  give  up  her 
work. 

Her  father  died  in  1875.  She  and  her  mother  continued  to 
live  in  the  old  home,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Union,  where 
the  Federal  building  is  now  being  erected.  Upon  her  mother's 
death,  in  i8$8,  she  made  her  home  with  her  brother,  Arthur  A. 
Denny,  and  his  family,  until  her  death  on  July  25th,  1907. 

The  keynote  of  her  character  was  to  do  good  in  secret.  The 
main  study  in  life,  her  one  life  thought,  was  to  do  the  most  good 
possible  with  Avhat  she  had,  whether  much  or  little,  and  to  do  it 
quietly.  Her  unassuming  nature  shrank  from  publicity,  and 
many  a  family  in  the  time  of  stress  and  Avorry  has  been  helped, 
but  by  an  unseen  hand;  and  how  many  times  flowers  and  fruit 
wevQ  sent  to  the  sick,  food  and  clothing  to  the  needy,  without 
the  name  of  the  sender.  It  was  not  for  glory  or  praise  or  thanks 
that  she  gave,  but  for  the  love  of  suffering  humanity,  the  love 
of  giving — and  the  thought  that  as  she  went  her  way  she  might 
do  wdiat  she  could  to  lessen  the  world's  suffering.  She  was 
always  ready  -with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement,  and 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  any  story  of  real  trouble,  and 
then  to  help  in  her  own  quiet  way. 

^liss  Denny  possessed  a  strong  character,  a  fine  intellect  and 
keen  wit.  She  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  right  and  duty ; 
there  were  no  two  paths  for  her — just  the  one.  She  was  a  deep 
thinker  and  a  great  reader,  and  was  remarkably  well  informed, 
having  time  to  read  only  the  best,  for  time  was  too  short  and 
life  too  full  to  Avaste  any  precious  moments  on  the  mediocre. 
Her  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  fun,  and  her  bright  smile  and 
witty  sayings,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  loved  her. 

"The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones"  is  not  so  with 
^[iss  Denny,  for  when  the  memory  of  her  goodness,  and  the 
w^armth  of  her  many  kindnesses  have  passed  on  with  those  wlio 
have  known  her,  the  good  that  she  planned  will  live  on  and  grow. 
Generations  to  come  will  reap  the  benefits  of  her  thoughtfulness 
and  charitableness  as  found  in  her  last  will  and  testament.  In 
death  as  well  as  life  her  thought  was  of  the  suffering,  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  her  beloved  church. 

Her  will  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  yet 
executed  in  the  State  of  Washington.  She  remembered  all  her 
relatives  with  gifts  of  various  values,  and  then  divided  the  bulk 
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of  her  fortune,  estimated  at  more  than  $300,000,  among-  the  most 
worthy  charities  and  public  institutions.  Among-  the  becjuests 
are  the  following: 

The  Congregational  Home  ^Missionary  Society  of  New  York  $10,000 

Women's  Relief  Society  of  Seattle.   10,000 

Congregational  Home  ]vlissionary  Society  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington — -  5,000 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions   5,000 

The  Women's  Board  of  ^^lissions  for  the  Pacific  ,   5,000 

Young  W'omen's  Christian  Association  of  Seattle...   5,000 

Seattle  Seamen's  Friend  Society   4,000 

Salvation  Army,  for  work  in  Seattle   2,000 

Crittenton  Home   -   2,000 

Young  Allen's  Christian  Association  of  Seattle   1,000 

Thomas  and  Jessie  Kenney  Home  for  Old  People   20,000 

Pioneer  Association  of  the  State  of  Washington   20,000 

Universit}-  of  W'ashington,  for  the  establishment  of  fellowships.—  23,000 

Toward  founding  a  Pulmonary  Flospital  in  Seattle.....   10,000 

Toward  a  fund  to  aid  Seattle  firemen  injured  during  the  discharge 

of  their  duty   5.000 

Seattle  General  Hospital  --  -   10,000 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church  — -  5,000 

The  people  of  Seattle  are  well  aware  that  every  one  of  those 
bequests  has  been  most  worthily  bestowed.    They  reveal  a  fine 


sense  of  appreciation  en  the  part  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  philan- 
thropist. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  OLD  OREGON. 


Tht^  lamented  John  ITay,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
r^IcKinley,  and  also  under  President  Roosevelt,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  diplomats,  not  long  before 
his  death  awakened  comment  and  interest  by  saying  that  the 
success  of  American  diplomacy  had  been  due  to  its  directness. 
^Ir.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  equal  fame,  perhaps,  with  ^Ir.  Play,  but 
of  an  earlier  period  of  our  history,  describing  English  diplomacy 
said,  in  a  letter  to  his  son:  "Some  of  the  Prenchmen  say  what 
is  not  true;  here  (in  London)  they  conceal  the  truth."  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  application  of  these  contrasts  to  the 
negotiations  with  England  over  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  taken  by  Daniel  Webster  therein;  but  first 
Tve  may  pertinently  direct  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
belief  that  ^Ir.  Webster  was  indiiierent,  and  even  hostile,  to 
American  interests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  emphasized  his 
real  attitude  during  the  years  1S42-6  wdien  his  influence  counted 
for  so  much  in  the  settlement  of  that  dispute.  .  . 

Webster's  Real  View. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  wdio  ranks  high  as  an  historical 
authority,  says:  "In  regard  to  the  Northwestern  boundary,  :\Ir. 
AVebster  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  ^Ir.  ^Monroe's  cabinet,  that 
the  49th  parallel  was  a  fair  and  proper  line/'  (American  States- 
men Series,  Vol.  21,  pp.  257-8.;)  In  support  of  this  conclusion, 
Mr.  Lodge  would  ciuoie  from  Air.  Webster's  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Alarch  30th,.  1846: 

"If,  on  the  general  notion  of  contiguity  or  continuity,  this  line 
be  continued  ""in definitely  west,'  or  is  allowed  to  run  to_  the 
'northwestern  ocean,'  then  it  leaves  on  our  side  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  to  wdiich.  in  mv  judgment,  our  title  is  maintainable 
on  the  o-round  of  Grav's '  discovery.  The  government  ot  the 
TTnited  States  has  never  ottered  any  line  south  of  forty-nmc 
(with  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia),  and  it  never  wiil.  It 
behooves  all  concerned  to  regard  this  as  a  settled  point.  U  itn 
re^^nect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  permanently  or  lor  a 
term  of  years,  that  is  all  a  matter  for  just,  reasonable,  and  iriendly 
negotiat'ion.  But  the  fortv-ninth  parallel  mun  be  regarded  as 
the  general  line  of  boundary,  and  not  be  departed  irom  for  any 
line  farther  south."    (  Nat.  VaIu.,  Vol.  u.  p.  73.) 

He  would  also  quote  from  a  speech  in  Px.islon  on  November 
7th,  1845,  as  follows : 
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''It  is  well  known  that  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  western  part  of  this  country  and 
the  British  provinces,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains. 
It  seems  to  be  natural  enough,  if  the  two  governments  contem- 
plate a  change,  that  they  should  agree  to  an  extension  of  this 
same  line  westward  .;  that  the  two  should  keep  on  abreast,  side 
by  side,  with  the  same  line  of  division  till  they  reach  the  Pacific 
Cicean.  It  is  well  known  that  about  where  the  Columbia  River 
crosses  the  forty-ninth  parallel  it  makes  a  turn  and  tiows  nearly 
southward.  Very  well.  Suppose  it  made  as  sudden  a  sweep  to 
the  northward.  England  would  then  naturally  say,  this  river, 
which  has  been  making  westward,  sweeps  to  the  northward ;  in- 
stead of  making  with  it  a  great  bend  to  the  north,  v/c  will  leave 
it  and  go  on  straight  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  this  parallel  ^of 
forty-nine  degrees.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  unnatural  for 
the  United  States  to  say,  since  it  proves  that  the  river  makes  a 
circuit  to  the  south,  instead  of  following  that  circuit  we  will  go 
straight  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  till  we  meet  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"This  very  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment three  successive  times.  It  was  made  in  '19,  in  '"24,  in  20 — 
again  and  again  to  follow  up  the  forty-ninth  parallel  westAvard 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  not  only  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  over  the  mountains  and  onward  to  the  ocean.'' 
(Nat.  Edit.,  Vol.  13.  p.  314  ct  seq.) 

And  he  would  refer  to  ;\Ir.  Webster's  declarations  in  January 
and  February,  1843,  through  Senator  Choate.  (See  Wash.  Hist. 
Quar.,  Jul}-,  1907,  p.  213.)  .  .  . 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Western  or  Pacific  Coast  interests, 
or  that  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  expansion,  though  it  is  by  no 
m.eans  proper  to  say  that  ''the  contrary  rather  is  true."  Fle  wms 
a  New  Englander  and  represented  particularly  the  wealthy  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  East;  and  on  that  account  he  deprecated 
war  and  rumors  of  war  that  would  disturb  business  relations. 
He  was  proud  of  New  England  against  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  and  his  private  opinion  of  the  Oregon  country  Avas  by 
no  means  high.  But  as  a  statesman  considering  American  rights 
and  claims,  he  was  consistently  firm  and  was  active  in  maintain- 
ing the  American  title  to  Oregon  and  anxious  to  acquire  Califor- 
nia. It  has  suited  tlie  controversialist  to  select  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  or  speech  and  lead  up  to  an  opinion  from  that,  when  an 
examination  of  the  whole  speech,  or  of  others  in  connection  with 

leads  to  a  different  conclusion;  and  in  this  manner  the  popu- 
lar idea  has  become  biased. 
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That  Prairie  Dog  Speech. 

The  speech  most  often  attributed  ta.ilr.  ^Vebster,  and  quoted 
with  sardonic  emphasis,  is  what  is  termed  the  'Trairie  Dog'' 
speech,  beg-inning- as  follows  : 

''What  do  we  want  with  the  vast,  worthless  area,  this  region 
of  savages  and  wild  beasts,,  of  deserts,  of  shifting  sands  ^and 
wliirhvinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?" 

But  students  of  our  history  have  been  for  years  credulous  as 
to  the  author  of  this  diatribe,  and  are  coming  to  regard  it  as 
merely  another  of  the  vagaries  of  Rev.  11.  H.  Spaulding  and 
W.  H.  Gray.  It  was  not  3^1r.  A  Webster  who  said  it,  for  his  pub- 
lished works  and  the  records  of  Congress  have  been  carefullv 
searched  without  success  :  and  it  does  not  ring  true.  Those  who 
have  used  it,  or  continue  to  use  it,  are  open  to  criticism  as  to 
their  care  or  their  scholarship,  or  the  motive  for  doing  so. 

•  The  River  St.  Johns  vs.  the  Columbia. 

Passing  from  what  Mr.  \\'ebster  did  not  to  what  lie  did  say, 
we  will  examine  his  statements  in  the  Sen.atc  in  April,  1846,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  St.  Johns  River  with  ihe  Columbia.  Now, 
this  seems,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  and  pride,  a 
foolish  contrast,  and  at  the  present  day  he  would  not  repeat  it. 
But  w^hen  we  examine  the  speech  itself  we  hnd  that  it  was  not 
one  derogatory  of  Oregon,  but  a  defense  of  the  Ashburton  treaty 
?;nd  laudatory  of  the  St.  Jolms  River  as  a  valuable  asset  of  that 
treaty;  and  the  comparison  is  not  with  the  Columbia  alone,  but 
\vith  other  well-known  rivers.    A\'e  quote : 

'T.ut  Elaine,  I  admit,  did  not  look  and  ought  not  to  have 
looked  to  the  treaty  as  a  in  ere  pecuniary  bargain  .  She  looked  at 
other  things  than  money.  She  took  into  consideration  that  she 
was  to  enjoy  tlie  free  navigation  of  tlie  St.  Johns  River.  I 
thought  this  a  great  object  at  tlie  time  the  treaty  was  made.;  but 
I  had  then  no  adetpiate  conception  of  its  real  importance.  Cir- 
cumstances which  liave  since  taken  place  show  that  its  advan- 
tages to  the  State  are  far  greater  than  I  then  supposed.  That 
river  is  to  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  ]\laine  for  the  transportation 
down  its  stream  of  all  unmanufactured  articles  whatever.  Now, 
what  is  this  river  St.  Johns?  We  have  heard  a  vast  deal  lately 
of  the  immense  value  and  im])ortanee  of  the  Columbia  Ri\-er  and 
its  navigation;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  for  all  purixx-^es 
ot  human  use  the  St.  Johns  is  w(^rth  a  lumdred  times  as  much  as 
the  Cohnnbia  is^  or  ever  w  ill  be.    In  of  magnitude  it  is  one 

ci  the  UK^st  re-;])ecta])le  riwrs  on  the  l^a^tern  side  of  this  part  of 
America.    It  is  longer  than  the  Hudson  and  as  large  as  the  Dela- 
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ware.  And  moreover,  it  is  a  river  which  has  a  mouth  to  it,  and 
th.at,  in  the  opinion  of  the  member  from  Arkansas,  is  a  thing  of 
some  importance  in  the  matter  of  rivers."  (Webster's  Works, 
Vol.  5,  pp.  102-3.) 

Even  the  last  ten  years  have  not  been  without  exaggerated 
allusions  to  the  Columbia  River  and  its  commerce,  and  hearing  a 
part  of  this  speech  read  without  knowing  the  author,  one  might 
easily  suppose  lie  was  merely  listening  to  some  newspaper  edito- 
rial laudatory  of  the'Puget  Sound  waters  as  against  the  Colum- 
bia. 

Not  an  Agricultural  Country. 

The  only  part  of  Old  Oregon  that  Great  Britain  seriously  laid 
claim  to  after  the  year  1818  was  that  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Another  quotation  used  to  >  show  ^Ir.  AVeb- 
ster's  ignorance  and  indifference  is  a  sentence  taken  from  his 
letter  to  ^Ir.  Everett  (in  London),  on  November  28th,  1842:  "I 
"  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  (Oregon)  is  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers."  At  that  date  the  doubt  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable one,  especially  for  }^Ir.  Webster,  who  was  consid- 
erable of  an  agriculturalist  himself  and  had  his  ow^n  ideas  upon 
the  subject.  At  that  particular  time  the  Oregon  question  was 
seriously  before  him,  and  he  had  at  hand  the  reports  of  the  gov- 
.-■^r-iment  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  whose  exploring 
parties  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  interior  traversed  for  the  most 
part  dense  forest  and  trackless  plain.  Agriculture  was  then  not 
very  prevalent  north  and  west  of  the  Columbia  (or  in  any  part 
of  Old  Oregon)  ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  region 
has  not  yet  been  turned  over  by  the  plow,  being  too  mountainous. 
Even  in  1S85  the  government  statistics  stated  that  only  one-tenth 
'of  the  land  in  the  ^vhole  State  of  Washington  was  good  for  agri- 
culture. In  the  seventies  people  were  laughed  at  for  buyin.g 
v.hat  are  now  the  most  fertile  grain  fields  in  the  Walla  Walla 
valley,  and  without  irrigation  (not  thought  of  in  1842)  the  Yaki- 
ma and  AX'enatchee  lands  would  still  be  selling  for  a  song.  The 
Red  River  emigration  m  1841  to  settle  the  Puget  Sound  country 
Had  proven 'a  failure,  and  the  whole  Oregon  country,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  ^^fontreal  and  Quebec,  might  well  have-  ])resented 
doubts  to  the  mind  of  AIT.  Webster  as  to  its  agricultural  possi- 
bilities in  1842. 

Navigation  of  the  Columbia. 

.Mr.  WTbster  has  also  been  criticised  because  of  his  williiVq-- 
r.ess  to  negotiate    regarding^  the    navigation  of  the  Coluiubia 
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River  and  one  uritcr  has  said:    ••Think  of  onr  bein<.  in  a  war 
w.th  England  and  she  by  treaty  having  the  nse  of  the  Cohimbia 
River  pern,anent!y!-    From  the  quotation  alreadv  made   it  is 
easy  to  get  an  idea  of  what  might  ha^•e  been  conceded  to  En-- 
iana  had  n  been  necessary  to  do  so,  namely,  the  same  rights  th- 
Americans  enjoyed  on  the  river  St.  Johns.    The  Colnmbia  Rive^ 
might  Iiave  been  open  to  England  for  the  transportation  of  raw 
material  and  the  passage  of  boats  to  and  from  her  own  territorv 
that  IS,  Lnt.sli  Coltimbia;  a  pri^'ilege  that  wotdd  have  been  of 
^cttially  no  service  „p  to  the  present  time.    But  think  of  Mr 
^\  ebster  advocating  a  clause  in  a  treaty  with  En^dand  under 
which  she  would  have  the  right  to  bring  her  warships  into  the 
Columbia  River  while  at  war  with  the  United  States  I 

Oregon  and  California. 
The  original  Spaulding-Gray  tale  was  that  Mr.  AVebster  was 
keen  to  trade  off  Oregon  for  a  cod  fisherv  on  tlie  coasts  of  \ew- 
foundland  ;  but  when  that  was  found  to  have  been  a  false  alarm 
tne  terms  ol  tlie  trade  were  changed  by  later  writers  to  make  it 
appear  that  Cahiornia  was  the  territorial  desiderata.    This  re- 
fers to  what  IS  called  the  tripartite  plan  of  Tresideut  Tvler  fa 
dream  of  policy  never  embodied"  he  himself  afterward  described 
It),  anc  Its  consideration  belongs  properlv  to  a  discussion  to  be 
entit  ed  President  Tyler  and  Oregon.    Mr.  AVebster  did  no:  sum- 
manly  reject  this  as  impossible,  but  gave  it  little  serious  atten- 
lon,  as  shown  by  his  oum  letters.   AAdiat  we  know  about  it  from 
the  diary  ol  John  Quincy  Adams,  entries  on  March  i8-.i-,v'7 
and  April  ,    ,8,3,  serves  to  illustrate  Mr.  Adams'  rauco7ot'is 
opinion  ot  Mr.  AA'ebster  at  that  time,  rather  than  to  give  any 
accurate  mformaton  about  the  plans  of  the  administration  M^ 
\\  ebster  was  preparing  to  leave  the  cabinet,  and  his  recommend- 
ations regarding  Oregon  and  other  disputed  points  with  England 

-olh,  1843).  .Adams  pressed  him  for  information  and  re- 

ceived-to  use  an  expression  popular  just  now-a  lemon,  and  a 
squeezed  one  at  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Webster  was  concerned. 

In  Conclusion. 

Curiously  enough,  the  horizon  of  Mr.  AWdister's  view  of  the 
^itnre  greatness  of  the  United  States  did  not  include  the  Pacific 
Coast,  favor.able  as  he  ^^■as  to  asserting  .American  claims  to  i^  ' 
He  sh.ared  the  careless  views  of  other  public  men  of  those  davs' 
even  of  1  Iiomas  II.  Bento,,,  as  to  a  future  I'acihc  Republic  AA'it- 
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ness  a  part  of  his  famous  speech  in  behah'  of  Oregon  in  P^anuiel 
Hall,  November  7th,,  1S45: 

''I  am  the  more  confident  of  this  when  I  look  a  little  forward 
and  see  the  state  of  things  which  is  not  far  in  advance.  Where  is 
Oregon?  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  three  thousand  miles  from 
lis  and  twice  as  far  from  England.  Who  is  to  settle  it?  Ameri- 
cans, mainly;  some  settlers  undoubtedly  from  England;  but  all 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  all  men  educated  in  nations  of  independent  gov- 
ernment and  all  self-dependent.  And  now  let  me  ask  if  there  be 
any  sensible  man  in  the  whole  United  States  AVho  will  say  for  a 
moment  that  when  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  persons  of  this 
description  shall  find  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  they  will  long  content  to  be  under  the  rule  of  either 
the  American  Congress  or  the  British  Parliament?  Thev  w^ill 
raise  a  standard  for  themselves,  and  they  ought  to  do  it.  I  look 
forward  to  the  period  when  they  will  do  "this  as  not  so  far  distant 
but  that  many  novv-  present,  and  those  not  the  youngest  among 
us,  will  see  a  great  Pacific  republican  nation.-)' I  believe  that  ^'t 
is  in  the  course  of  Providence  and  of  human  destiny  that  a  great 
State  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  American  descent/whose  power 
vrill  be  established  over  the  country  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific; 
and  that  all  those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
great  principles,  that  both  nations  have  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  will  be  transmitted  through  us  to  them,  so  there  v.'ill 
exist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  more  probablv  farther 
south,  a  great  Pacific  Republic,  a  nation  where  our  children  may 
go  for  a  residence,  separating  themselves  from  the  government, 
and  forming  an  integral  part  of  a  new  government  half  wav  be- 
tween England  and  China,  in  the  most  healthful,  fertile  and  de- 
sirable portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  too  far  remote  from  Europe 
and  from  ,this  side  of  the  American  continent  to  be  under  the 
governmental  infiuence  of  either  countrv." 

And  even  then  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  being  talked  of  by 
newspaper  writers  in  Xew  York. 
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Searchers  in  the  field  of  history  sometimes  stumble  upon  the 
rare  joy  of  finding  a  living  witness  of  events  in  the  long  ago, 
events  which  may  have  become  tangled  in  the  confused  records 
after  the  death  of  the  principal  actors.  Such  was  my  experience 
on  the  broad  plains' of  South  Dakota  in  the  month  of  July,  1907. 
I  was  visiting  the  reservations  of  Siouan  tribes  with  Edward  S. 
Curtis,  helping  in  his  monumental  work  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  He  had  photograplied  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  Brule  Sioux  and  J  had  recorded  their  biograph- 
ies, when  jMrs.  Clark,  wife  of  the  Episcopalian  missionary  ar 
Rosebud,,  came  into  camp  and  announced  that  there  was  a  verv 
Ad  lady  in  the  village  who  would  like  to  meet  the  historian  fromi 
the  Oregon  country,  ^irs.  Curtis  became  interested,  and  so  we 
three  started  for  the  home  of  I^r.  E.  J.  De  Bell,  who  for  twenty- 
three  years  has  been  a  physician  and  trader  at  Rosebud.  In  this 
home  his  aged  aunt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ruhamah 
De  Bell,  is  spending  the  last  years  of  her  long  and  eventful  life. 

''I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  friends.  I  cannot  see  you  at  all,  and 
T  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say  unless  you  talk  right  here,"  point- 
ing a  long-wasted  finger  to  her  forehead. 

"Is  it  true,  I\Irs.  Beggs,  that  von  went  to  Oregon  in  an  earlv 
day?" 

"Oh,  yes.    I  went  there  around  Cape  Horn  in  1840." 

''Then  you  must  have  known  Ceorge  Abernethy,  who  after- 
wards became  the  first  governor  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Oregon." 

''Indeed,  I  did.  He  was  in  our  party  and  he  was  a  fme  gen- 
tleman, too." 

"Did  you  know  Jason  Lee,  Daniel  Lee,  Gustavus  Hines  and 
H.  K.  AV.  Perkins?" 

"\  es,  yes.  I  knew  them  well,  and  many  others.  Name  some 
more  of  them.    Did  you  know  any  of  these?" 

''No.  ?^lost  of  them  had  died  before  I  was  born.  Let  me  see. 
Did  you  know  J.  P.  Richmond,  who  was  the  first  missionary  on 
Puget  Sound  ?" 

""^  es,  he  and  his  famil\-  came  with  us  around  the  Horn." 

''Did  you  know  Solomon  PL  Smith,  who  taught  a  little  school 
at  Fort  Vancouver  and  then  married  an  Indian  woman  and  set- 
tled near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river?" 

''Yes." 
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"Why,  tlien  you  must  have  known  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  who  es- 
tablished the  mission  at  Clatsop?" 

*'Glory  be  to  God !    He  was  my  husband 
"mat?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  after  we  returned  from  Oregon  ^fr.  jFrost 
died,  and  on  January  ist,  1866,  1  w^as  married  to  Rev.  Stephen 
R.  Beggs.   So  I  am  the  widow  of  two  Methodist  ministers." 

This  vahiable  chie  was  seized  upon,  and  the  interviewer  pHed 
ihe  questions  that  brought  forth  a  flood  of  information  and  gossip 
about  those  historic  days  of  early  Oregon.  The  chance  dropping 
of  a  w^ord  of  the  Chinook  jargon  was  like  an  elixir.  The  old 
lady's  face  brightened  and  she  proceeded  with  a  lengthy  dis- 
course in  that  language,  though  probably  half  a  century  had 
passed  since  she  had  heard  it  used.  In  those  early  days  she  and 
her  husband  had  used  the  Chinook  in  their  home  at  Clatsop,  as 
well  as  in  religious  services  among  the  natives. 

Sarah  Ruhamah  De  Bell  was  born  in  Colchester,  January  ist, 
1816,  and  on  the  same  day  in  1834  she  was  tmited  in  marriage  to 
Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  and  sailed  with  him  and  their  little  son  for  mis- 
sion work  in  Oregon  late  in  1839. 

She  was  very  emphatic  in  her  praise  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fludson  Bay  Company,  especially  of  Dr.  John  AIcLoughlin  and 
Dr.  W.  Fraser  Tolmie.  They  were  always  kind  and  considerate. 
She  earnestly  scouted  the  idea  that  these  men  or  any  of  their 
associates  could  have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  toward  in- 
citing the  Whitman  massacre  by  the  Indians.  She  was  equally 
emphatic  in  denying  that  the  Catholics  had  incited  that  murder, 
as  has  been  cliarged  by  some  writers.  She  is  undoubtedly  the 
l::st  living  survivor  of  that  missionary  epoch.  As  is  usual  with 
such  aged  people,  her  memory  was  much  more  clear  on  those 
events  of  1840  than  on  the  events  of  the  last  half  century  of 
her  life. 

She  remembered  very  well  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock,  one  of 
ihe  vessels  of  the  famous  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  on  July 
18,  1841.  She  says  Captain  Fludson  was  a  religious  man,  and 
that  very  Sunday  of  the  wreck  he  had  held  services,  using  as  a 
text:  "This  day  I  will  be  with  thee  in  paradise."  In  recording 
the  wreck  Commander  AX'ilkes  says  :  "It  being  Sunday,  Captain 
Hudson,  as  usual,  performed  divine  service."  IvTrs.  Beggs  also 
says  that  the  missionaries  and  their  wives  did  all  they  could  to 
-elieve  the  sufferings  of  the  shipwrecked  men.  On  this  point 
Commander  Wilkes  bears  this  testimony  in  his  final  report : 
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"Mr  Cirnie,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bav  Company  at  As- 
toria, ^[essrs.  Frost  and  tvoeii.  the  missionaries,  with  several  res- 
idents, came  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  with 
provisions,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  and  clothing,  all  vying  with 
each  other  m  attording  assistance." 

The  old  lady  remembers  that  soon  after  thev  had  located  at 
Clatsop  the  ocean  beach  was  strewn  with  twentv  large  whales 
Her  husband's  journal  says  there  were  fortv  black-fish,  measur- 
ing fitteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  two  large  hump-back 
whales.    Some  of  these  monsters  took  a  long  time  to  die  but  all 
of  them  iurnished  food  for  the  Indians.    The  white  folks  saved 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  oil.  For  these  purposes  thev  cleaned 
portions  ol  the  whale  intestines  and  made  of  them  rude  bottles 
for  holding  the  oil.    .Many  of  these  rude  bottles  were  huno-  in  the 
trees  until  they  could  be  carried  to  the  mission  homes"  The- 
had  a  tew  little  lamps  in  wliich  this  oil  would  be  used,  and  thes'- 
were  supplemented  by  what  were  called  "slut  lamps,"  an  open 
vessel  filled  wdth  oil  from  whieli  the  burning  wick  would  han- 
after  the  fashion  of  the  stone  lamps  of  the  Aleuts. 

:\rrs.  Frost  was  the  richest  woman  in  Oregon  so  far  as  china- 
Avare  was  concerned.  She  had  carefully  packed  her  treasures 
and  now  proudly  boasts  that  not  a  thing  was  broken  in  the  lono- 
journey,  not  even  the  handle  of  the  fine  gravv  ladle.  Her  largest 
p.atter  had  indentations  in  the  bottom  from  which  gravv  could 
be  ladled.  Her  mouth  seemed  to  drool  as  she  recalled  those 
great  Columbia  River  salmon  on  that  lar<Te  platter 

She  and  Miss  Maria  T.  \\-are  were  chums  on  the  vovage 
around  the  Horn.  At  Honolulu  rhey  bought  new  dresses 'jtist 
alike.  Arriving  in  the  Columbia  Ri^-er,  and  while  waitin<.  for 
assignment  to  their  several  mission  stations.  Rev.-  Daniel"  I  e-^ 
proposed  marriage  to  Miss  Ware  and  was  accepted.  On  thai 
occasion  Mrs.  Frost  served  her  friend  as  bridesmaid 

1  his  suggests  one  of  the  best  incidents  related  bv  the  old 
Jaclv  at  Rosebud : 

'-When  I  left  the  States  in  1839  I  had  a  lofof  fine  -^owns 

or":,rrdii     i^-''^ ^        --^  s-otC  to 

Mrre?    T  11  r  i"-^t  left  them  in  the 

barrel.    I  1  ad  a  bureau,  too,  and  a  tine  bonnet.    Now  I  did  not 

rt'heJe  'AVl"e"r\'"  ""''-T  ^''^^  bureau Vi'd  I  f 

t  tiKre.  Avhen  I  got  ready  to  leav'e  Oregon  I  took  mv  bonnet 
rom  the  bureau  and  found  that  a  sku.nk  had  gnawed  a  iX  [n 

iV^-l  l\T    u  1  "••''^  ^  ff^-^d  milliner. 

J  .-.a.^  u,  but  I  really  was  a  good  midiner.  I  learned  of  a  -ood 
woman.    So  I  just  put  a  line  bow  of  riblx.n  over  that  hole  made 
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by  the  skunk  and  had  a  good  bonnet  ag-ain.  As  we  drew  near 
Boston  I  had  that  barrel  of  gOAvns  opened  and  selected  the  best 
one  there.  As  my  husband  and  I  walked  down  the  gang-plank 
and  along  the  streets  folks  turned  around  and  stared  at  us,  and 
they  fairly  snickered  as  we  entered  a  missionary  meeting.  You 
see,  when  I  left  for  Oregon  the  style  was  short  gowns  with  low 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  I  guess  the  style  must  have  changed 
considerably  before  I  got  back  and  opened  that  barrel  again. 
But,  do  you  know,  my  husband  and  I  did  not  care  a  bit  lor  their 
stares  or  their  snickers.'' 

One  reason  for  the  sensation  was  shown  by  a  picture  of  3^Irs. 
Beggs  in  1872,  when  she  was  fifty-six  years  old.  She  was  then 
tall,  plump  and  commanding  in  appearance,  with  a  beautiful  and 
mtellectual  face.  Boston  certainly  must  have  been  pleased  at 
that  Rip  \'an  Winkle  apparition  from  the  Far  A\>st. 

As  the  interview  at  Rosebud  drew  to  a  close,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  old  Oregon  mission  davs  said  : 

don't  know  Iiow  many  more  days  there  are  for  me  in  this 
v\-orld,  but  on:-  Ihnng  is  sure,  a'ou  have  brought  a  glad  hour  that 
I  Avill  not  forget.  Xika  tiki  closli  tumtum  copa  mika  (I  have 
a  good  heart  toward  you)."' 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  and  place  to  rescue  from  com- 
plete oblivion  the  name  of  Joseph  H.  Frost.  A  year  ago  the 
iiiterest  of  the  whole  Xorthwest  was  aroused  when  the  bones  of 
jason  Lee  w-erc  brought  across  the  continent  from  Lower  Canada 
and  reburied  wiih  fine  and  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  little 
cemetery  he  had  estal)lished  near  the  old  Oregon  mission  more 
t'nan  seventy  years  before.  Ten  years  ago  a  monument  was 
reared  over  the  grave  of  the  martyred  ^^darcus  Whitman,  near 
A\'alla  Walla,  thus  celebrating  tlie  semi-centennial  of  his  cruel 
murder  by  the  Lidians  he  was  cheerfully  giving  his  life  to  serve. 
These  two  great  leaders  earned  the  right  of  having  their  names 
cherished  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but,  as  is  so  often 
ilie  case  in  other  walks  of  life,  in  bestowing  honors  upon  the 
leaders,  the  names  of  their  colleagues  and  assistants  are  allowed 
to  slip  into  the  refuse  heap  of  forgotten  history. 

Xot  only  is  this  true  in  regard  to  ?\lissionarv  Frost,  but 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  in  his  thirty-nine  volume  historv  of  the 
Bacific  States,  casts  mean  slurs  upon  his  character  and  work. 
Bancroft  takes  peculiar  deliglit  in  ridiculing  the  missionaries, 
rind  yet  the  footnotes  in  his  volumes  show  that  he  made  free  use 
tlieir  diaries  and  joiu-nals  in  preparing  his  work.  In  \'olume 
-\XL\.,  page  185,  are  two  thrusts  at  Frost,  as  follows:  'dT-{3st 
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spent  most  of  the  summer  between  the  nnssions  and  the  forts 
of  the  fur  company,  apparently  waiting  for  some  one  to  provide 
a  pleasant  place  for  him."      *      -'^  ''Frost  being  afraid  of 

canoes,  bears,  savages,  and,  in  a  general  way,  of  everything  not 
to  his  liking,  they  made  little  progress,  and  the  autumn  rains 
came  on  before  the  green  log-house  was  ready  for  use,  or  the 
mission  goods  had  been  brought  from  Astoria.  However,  by 
the  time  the  December  storms  had  set  in,  with  the  strong  soutli- 
west  winds  and  lioods  of  rain,  they  had  comfortable  covering; 
but  at  night  their  floor  was  often  covered  with,  sleeping  Indians 
of  the  filthiest  habits,  and  through  the  leaky  roof  the  water  came 
down  upon  their  beds." 

Frost  had  been  dead  and  his  widow  re-married  for  more  than 
twenty  years  when  Bancroft  published  those  \Cords,  and  yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  to  his  source  of  information.  AAdien 
Frost  left  Oregon  he  had,  as  a  fellow-passenger,  Daniel  Lee.  The 
two  planned,  during  the  voyage,  the  publication  of  a  book  giving 
their  experiences.  The  book  appeared  in  New  York  in  1844 
under  the  title  of  "Ten  Years  in  Oregon."  Bancroft  drew  fre- 
quently upon  that  little  book,  and  from  it  drew  the  mean  infer- 
ences quoted  above,  which  a  fair  or  impartial  student  would 
hesitate  or  refuse  to  do.     ■  .  ,  ■ 

In  the  first  place,  the  expedition  that  brought  him  to  Oregon 
had  brought  a  numl^er  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  other  arti- 
sans to  aid  the  missionaries.  lie  had  a  wdfe  and  child,  besides 
himself,  to  shelter.  He  had  never  built  a  house.  Xow,  wdiat 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  strenuously  seek  some  of 
that  expert  help  after  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  lonely  field 
of  Clatsop,  the  farthest  outpost  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River? 

As  to  being  afraid  of  canoes,  every  resident  of  Puget  Sound 
or  the  Columbia  River  can  readily  recall  the  sensations  of  uncer- 
tainty, if  not  of  fear,  when  first  attempting  to  navigate  in  the 
iraii  canoes.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  master  one  as  a  bov, 
and  I  combined  the  lessons  with  numerous  swimniing  exercises. 

Frost's  portion  of  the  little  book  referred  to  tells  in  a  familiar 
way  all  about  his  trials  md  fears.  In  regard  to  Bancroft's  slur 
that  he  was  afraid  of  bears,  I  will  let  the  1  lissionarv  speak  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  book.  He  had  been  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  expert  help  to  build  a  shelter,  but  found  them  assigne-'i 
to  other  stations  and  many  of  them  sick  with  fe\'er  and  ague, 
j/o  he  concluded  to  return  and  build  the  house  himself  with  the 
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help  of  Solomon  H.  Smith,  who  Avas  to  locate  with  his  Indian 
wife  near  the  new  mission  home,  and  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Kone,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  help  him  at  the  Clatsop  station.  The  wreck 
of  a  large  canoe  manned  by  experts  showed  how  w^ell-founded 
was  anybody's  fear  in  such  navigation.  On  page  2S2  of  his 
book,  P'rost  says : 

''We  now  consulted  upon  the  best  mode  of  operation  and 
determined  that  we  would  leave  our  families  in  the  care  of  ~Mr. 
Birnie,  while  we  would  proceed  immediately  to  the  Clatsop  Plain 
and  put  up  a  cabin.  So  after  arranging  matters  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  packing  up  our  tools,  and  provisions,  and  tent,  which 
occupied  our  time  until  the  next  day,  we  bid  our  families  fare- 
well, launched  our  canoe,  and  steered  our  course  across  Young's 
Bay,  entered  the  Skapanowin  River,  paddled  up  to  the  head  of 
canoe  navigation,  and  hauled  our  crazy  bark  on  shore.  We  now 
made  up  our  cargo  into  packs,  loaded  ourselves,  as  we  had  no 
beast  of  burden,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  the  marsh 
and  across  the  plain,  upon  which  we  forded  two  creeks,  reached 
the  place  selected  for  our  dwelling  about  sunset.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  place  we  discovered  a  large  bear  near  the  spot 
where  we  desired  to  pitch  our  tent ;  this  caused  us,  strangers  to 
this  description  of  inhabitants,  to  hesitate ;  but  as  ]Mr.  Smith 
said,  'I  am  not  afraid  of  bears,'  and  marched  on,  not  even  deign- 
ing to  notice  our  new  neighbour,  we  took  courage,  an.d  as  we 
approached,  the  bear  withdrew,  and  retired  into  the  thicket  so 
that  we  took  possession  of  the  place  in  peace,  struck  a  fire, 
pitched  our  tent,  and  soon  sat  down  to  a  hearty  supper,  which 
consisted  of  browm  biscuit,  pork  roasted  on  a  stick,  and  a  cup  of 
tea.  'W^e  now^  united  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  imploring  His 
direction  and  aid,  that  we  might  become  instrumental  in  rearing 
the  gospel  standard  in  that  Avild  place,  where  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness  had  from  the  beginning  held  unrivalled  dominion." 

Had  ~\[r.  Bancroft  himself  been  educated  in  the  East  he 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  manifest  quite  as  much 
"fear''  as  is  betrayed  in  this  simple  narrative. 

In  regard  to  Frost's  being  afraid  of  savages,  the  little  journal 
is  full  of  evidence  that  he  had  sufficient  courage  among  them, 
oud  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  to  improve  them  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  religiously  did  not,  most  assuredly,  deserve  the 
slurs  in  the  Bancroft  volume. 

Even  Bancroft  lias  just  a  faint  word  of  praise  for  [Mrs.  Frost 
as  follows:  "In  February,  1843.  Frost  requested  and  received 
his  discharge  from  the  mission.  He  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease of  .the  throat,  wdiich  unfitted  him  for  exposure,  besides 
'«vhich  ^[rs.  Frost,  a  kindly  and  cheerful  woman  by  nature,  was 

much  broken  down  and  discouraged." 
2 
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This  idea  of  Mrs.  I-Vosfs  amiability  was  ,nos,  likch-  obtained 
T,        r:  '^-""^'^      ''^-^--^  Exped,tion;pub,,shed 

occnbe.  h,s  v.s.t  to  the  Clatsop  .Mission  as  follows: 

vesre?U?of  Ihf  CW-^  ^^'"^''^  -P-'^'d  that  a 

anxious  to%o  tl  ther  bf,t  nTI  ^'"'^^  '"^''^  "''^  extremeh- 

a  visit%o  the  .nik,;  '    es'  at' sr3  *"'^rV  -''/T^- 
accepted,  and  at  an  ear  v  l"„r  t!  e  n    .     '  ^  S'^d'>' 

crossed  Youngs  Bav  landed  nnd  ift  ^^'^^^^S  ^ve  set  out, 
the  mission,  where  we  l"d  the  '""^'^''""^  ^  ^^'"^'^  ^o 

Frost.  Mr  Fro"Va\V  rs  a  I  '  -Mrs. 
^.-hich  I  unde rstoodl' m  to  s'v  h'  ,  k'^'T',  -'''^  d^^'^"'"?' 
[Frost,  in  his  own   ."mrnal  ^  Kr  t"?"  ^is  own  hands, 

pi.biication,  ten"thi  elo  'hrt  f  ^^'^kes 
v..  a,,c.red  cheS^S  t^,  and^l^^^feSf^ l;::^.^^ 

1  understood  that  Mr   r. '  ?  ""^'"''"'^^^ 

Iar,e  crop  andlupe'rt^tJn.'in"  cattle  "'"^'"^^  ^ 

ber_of  Indians  collected  to  hear  then'  '  '  """"  ' 

,     "--^"er  spending  some  time  with  thfiTi  Mr  P.irn.V  At.  r  . 

m"  li  V^v  Hfr  1\  '7  cl^ii^^Zge'^I 

'iun  g  tM      i,  -i^n  .=0  man,-  s„ak?s  as  I  .s'aw 

S;;!:m;;:€r^F;H-~^^ 

'I'c  .-.1,0  an.d  g.b  e-e     •   'S,""f  "T'""' 

!i.!n-in.-  ir,  ;„  X  •  '"  '^'''tnon  and  venison  were 

tl"--  l.m  i  -p  1,^.       '  ;;";:f'";"  «hors  ga„tbling.  On 

and  i-,  on  panned  various  uncouth  fin-ures  of  nien 

--.e  purpose  orta,--ti,:------ 
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whole  is  a  palisade,  made  of  thick  planks  and  joists,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  set  with  one  end  in  the  ground,  to  protect  them 
from  attack. 

"The  Indians  of  this  region  even  now  make  ^var  upon  each 
other  on  the  most  trivial  occasion,  and  for  the  most  part  to  satisfy 
individual  revenge.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officers  pos- 
.sess  and  exert  a  most  salutary  influence,  endeavoring  to  preserve 
peace  at  all  hazards.  It  is  now  quite  safe  for  a  white  man  to 
pass  in  any  direction  through  the  part  of  the  country  wdiere  their 
posts  are,  and  in  case  of  accident  to  any  white  settler,  a  war- 
party  is  at  once  organized,  and  the  offender  is  hunted  up.  About 
a  year  previous  to  our  arrival,  an  Indian  was  executed  at  Astoria 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  whom  he  had  found  asleep,  killed, 
and  stolen  his  property. 

'Tie  was  taken,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  most  of  the  settlers.  The  culprit  was  a  slave,  and  it 
v.-as  some  time  before  the  chief  to  whom  he  belonged  would 
give  him  up.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial,  and  through  the  con- 
fession of  the  slave,  that  he  had  stolen  the  propertv  and  com- 
mitted the  murder  by  order  of  his  master,  who  took  all  the  stolen 
goods.  The  master  made  his  escape  when  he  found  his  agency 
had  been  discovered  ;  and  I  understood  that  he  kept  himself  aloof 
from  all  the  company's  posts  until  the  matter  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

''As  the  tide  had  risen  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
vv-alk  along  the  beach,  we  returned  to  ]\Ir.  Frost's  in  a  crazy 
canoe,  and  were  very  near  being  upset.  Had  this  accident  hap"^- 
pened,  it  must  have  proved  fatal  to  some  of  us  in  the  strong  tide 
lhat  was  running-;  we  therefore  felt  much  relieved  to  get  again 
to  the  beach.  After  partaking  of  Mrs.  Frost's  good  cheery  we 
returned  to  Astoria,  much  pleased  with  our  day's  jaunt.'' 

Wilkes  was  an  officer  of  the  United  Slates  Xavy.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  visit  the  missions  in  Oregon.  So  this  is  an 
olticial  report.  It  shows  some  of  the  savage  dangers  confronting 
file  Clatsop  mission,  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  missionaries.  In  spite  of  a  life  spent  on  the  sea.  Com- 
mander Wilkes  also  expresses  fear  of  the  Columbia  River  canoe. 
How  silly  seem  the  slurs  of  Bancroft  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
dence ! 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  recall  that  one  of  the  valliant 
offcers  of  the  Peacock  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  at  the  mouth 
*»r  the  Columbia  in  July,  iS!^r,  was  Lieutenant  George  F.  Em- 
mons, who  afterwards  led  an  overland  expedition  from  Oregon 
lo  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined  the  \^incennes  of  the  same 
■expedition.  He  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant  G.  T.  Fmmons, 
v^  iiu  in  late  years  has  become  famous  as  an  ex|)ert  on  the  Tlingit 
i'-<lians  of  Alaska. 
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Another  book  of  that  missionary  epoch  was  bv  Rev  Giw- 
tavus  H.nes,  who  calls  his  book,  published  in  1851',  "E.xplorin''-. 
Expedn,on  to  Oregon."  Since  Hines  was  a  feHo;  passen'r 
w>th  Frost  m  1839,  I  natf.rally  tttrned  to  that  book  exoecting  tb 
andlL^T  --^d  of  his  colleagues  work 

•and  1  fe.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  there  is  onlv  the  briefest 
poss.b  e  mention  of  the  Frosts  in  those  pages.  I  Suspect  t  er" 
are  hidden  reasons  for  this  show  of  coolness^n  the  part  of  Hine" 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  his  book,  pages  235  and  236: 

';Fonr  inissionaries  had  returned  to  the  United  States  tb. 
tation  at  Pugefs  Sound  had  been  abandoiief  and  Ihe  fo  r 
t'/pS  Le"r:  at  f"""^  '-^^  Oregon' Cilya^i'^Tri- 

^^t:^:^  ^"^  th:\:ari^[^tcf,Lr'Sr- 

gZI  fhT  ""ssion,  when  the  Rev.  Georo-. 

SL^-^Fl?ortS\Tt^dr:?f^;^'rS;;^  ^^-^^-^  - 
.  s.p:Ji;eS:L?lf^\nS^t  i-!^  ^-^i-^ 

faction  of  ine  Board  in  Xew  York  with  the  iattei   a  isiit  'on; 
the  supposition  founded  in  the  siatements  of  mis^ionarfe  ora 
and  written,  that  they  'had  been  misled  as  to  th;  nece^skv  o 
so  great  a  number  of  missionaries  in  Oregon,'  and  from  tl to 
them  unaccountable  fact  that  thcv  had  not  b;en  able  to  ob  a  ■ 
any  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  large  Sp^o 
pnations  to  the  late  reinforcement  had  been  disbursed 
Ob  ections,  however  valid  in  the  estimation  of  the  Board  should 
not  be  considered  as  any  disparagement  to  the  charact";  o   A  r 
L^ee;^   Changes  inconceivably  great  with  respect  to  the  Indians 
of  Oregon  took  place  betwi.xt  the  time  the  great  reinfr.rce  eiu 
was  callecl  for,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Columbia 
Ivner.    The  natives  were  wasting  away  during-  the  time,  like 
lie  dews  of  the  morning,  so  that  :\lr.  Lee  himself,  on  his  return 
app?S' "  '-^■-^■•"-"-•nt,  was  not  among  the  least  di"- 

Then  follows  a  discussion  showing  how  much  in  error  some 
of  the  estimates  as  to  the  numbers  of  Indians  had  been  ho- 
snrprKsmg  the  influ.x  of  white  settlers  since  an  appeal  had  been 
"«ade  for  secular  help  lor  the  inissionaries  and  Iiow  the  monev 
n.atters  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  George  .Abernethv  who 
Kkely  found  his  work  too  heavy  to  ..end  regular  reports 'to  the 
toard  in  New  York.  All  this  explained  the  wrong  impression 
that  had  resulted  in  the  recall  01  Jason  Lee. 

Xo  ,!oubt  there  xvere  a  luimb'er  of  gloomv  reports  from  the 
n.issionanes  -in  Oregvn.     Mr.  Fro.n-  is  responsible  for  one  of 
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these,  for  he  writes,  on  pages  233  and  234  of  "Ten  Years  in 
Oregon,"'  as  follows: — '"those  who  have  found  the  Indians  of 
Oregon  to  be  very  anxious,  as  they  have  stated,  to  have  mission- 
aries sent  among  them  that  they  might  be  taught  'how  to  wor- 
sliip  the  Great  Spirit  aright,'  have  been  led  into  error,  not  being 
snfhciently  acquainted  with  the  beings  with  wdiom  they  had  to 
do  to  understand  the  secret  drift  of  their  pretensions.  And,  no 
doubt,  this  is  one,  if  not  the  greatest  reason,  why  the  church 
has  been  led  to  put  an  improper  estimate  upon  the  prospect  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives  of  that  region,  and  must 
now  realize  the  consequences,  namely,  disappointment  and  regret 
— disappointment  because  the  work  which  she  expected  her  mis- 
sionaries to  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  has  not  been  ac- 
complished by  them;  and  regret  that  so  many  thousands,  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  rn  the  cultivatior;  of  a  more  prom- 
ising field,  have  been  spent  in  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
that  which,  in  all  sober  reason,  ought  never  to  have  been  ex- 
pected." 

However  close  to  the  truth,  such  reasoning  as  that  would 
ha^-e  been  combatted  by  partisans  of  Lee  during  that  period  of 
misunderstandings. 

^Ir,  P>ost  claimed  no  great  things  for  himself.  He  was  in 
Oregon  three  years  and  three  months.  During  that  time  he 
endured  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  his  caliir.g  at 
such  a  time  and  place.  He  helped  to  build  four  houses  in  the 
wilderness,  he  helped  to  save  shipwrecked  men,  he  explored  a 
route  from  Tillamook  to  the  AVillamette  valley,  he  fed  and 
clothed  hungry  and  naked  Indians  and  sought  to  improve  them 
morally,  physically  and  religiously,  he  strenuously  and  bravelv 
opposed  the  degraded  seamen  who  tried  to  iiUlame  the  savages 
with  liquor,  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  prayed  fervently  on 
every  appropriate  occasion  until  bronchitis  closed  his  throat,  he 
returned  to  the  States  and  published  a  plain,  sensible  account  of 
his  experiences  and  observations — a  little  book  that  is  full  of 
valuable  information  about  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
'idiis,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  ^Missionary  hTost.  Xo  sensible 
man  should  slur  or  be  ashamed  of  such  a  record.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  page  of  our  early  history  in  which  we  mav  all  take  pride. 

The  mission  immigration  of  1840  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  early  Oregon  history.  Xever  had  so  large  a 
company  sailed  from  the  States  to  a  mission  field,  and  so  the 
sailing  was  in;portant  also  to  the  religious  and  political  circles 
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of  Xeu-  York-  and  the  entire  [List     T-,.on  r      i    ^  , 
i"-ni  to  the  East  a  ntentorial  to  ' 
Oregon  countrv  askin-  for  >  V'    '  '"""'^'-'"^  tl'c 

This  „K.nH.rial"  was  ;  /  States, 
souri.on  Ian  arv   ^     •       n'  ?  ''"^  ^'""'^        L'""'  -^J- 

Territorvfronrth  o  t  s  .1""'  '  ^°  O^^-' 
-Mountains  to  th    iTc   "  o  "      '^^rt'  ^^e  Ro:k^■ 

sonal  appeal  m  st  ha  e  ,  ^         ■  / Lee's  per- 

Farnhant  and  Fr     :  '    ^""'""'T,  ^''^'--nt  that,  as 

to  Oregon  tor  the  p  ice    '  ■     '  T,  ^^^^  missionaries 

Washington  dre     ort  te  ,  S'-e-^'  -^"^^ 
i-s  a  head  for  the  enii  e             "r'  ll  ""  p""'  f''' 

not  learn  of  this  fact  tmtil  h!  .  did 

It  should  be  r;nKn  b          i  a  1r  "'"f  "  ^"^-^^ 

States^verelivino-under  td,.   n-  .  A  '"^ 

f^---toset:^etu:;i:i::  ^x::r^^;i:"-^^ 
-■"--"--poHtica,i^.:;r-^5-: 

••™ission  fantiiv-  consisted  of ^V  '"  f '  ''^9-  Her  large 
'"^ving:    Mr  and  A  ?   "''"'^  '"^^'^'di^S"  the  fol- 

and  one  child    l^f  v  i  ;::    v"^  V^"''  -'f^' 
Waher,  .ife  and't^o'Sr     ;  ^f^'  -)-u 

wife  and  four  children  -  Ira  T    p/k      ,  \V  ^"^'""O"^,  M.  D., 
child;  Kev.  Gustavt.s    n, L:  t'if        ^  '  "'''^^ 
"otlty,  nnssion  stewar"      fe  ^'^rT'^'T,^!"'^' ^  George  Aber- 
"-"ci,  farmer,  and  wife  •  I- ' P    P  '  ^ay- 

Kcv.  Lewis  H.  Tt=dcon   cab  ,;!?    i'  ^'"^ 
Kev.  losiah  L.  Par     h    bh  ^'""'^^^  ^^''=>dren  .■ 

Janres  Ollev.  car^r"    w        Tf-i /"''^^  ^'--'d-" 
wife  and  citildren     D  i.^^  C  Sr  "  '""of-"''"''""  ' 
Elvira  Phillips.  Miss  Al  rn  T    AV       Vr  "'^'^^ 
teachers;    M,ss  Orpha  I    ,H-  -^'"■'■^  -■^'"''^  P'>elps. 
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nnally.  The  earnest  men  and  women  started  in  with  vigor  to 
do  the  work  for  which  they  liad  risked  their  lives.  It  is  not  for 
human  statisticians  to  attempt  a  tally-sheet  on  wdiicli  to  count 
the  number  of  souls  they  redeemed  from  savagery.  Their  influ- 
ence was  for  good  among  the  redmen  and 'among  the  pale  faces 
who  swarnied  into  the  new  lands.  As  the  white  children  multi- 
plied, the  mission  Indian  school  evolved  into  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute and  that  into  Willamette  University,  which  survives,  a  suc- 
cessful institution  of  learning  at  the  present  time.  Such  influ- 
ences are  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Xo  one  can  measure  the 
entire  length  of  the  ebbs  and  floods,  and  yet  upon  them  many  a 
ship  glides  safely  into  harbor.  . ■  ■■' 

^ly  chance  meeting  at  Rosebud  with  the  last  survivor  of  this 
band  of  toilers  for  Christ  will  always  linger  in  my  memory. 
The  trembling  benediction  she  waved  at  our  parting  will  brighten 
the  pages  of  Oregon  history,  whether  I  read  or  write. 

•    .  EDMOXD  S.  ?.IEAXY. 


THE  WHITMAN  MONU3VIENT. 


The  foIlou-in,5:  statement  regardin.,.  the  deficiencv  on  the  A\^hit- 
n  a    nu.     n,e,n,  and  the  present  effort  to  pay  it/has  be  .s. 

moved  to  tl,c  Willamette  \-allev.  where  he    ettle  1     T  n^h""' 
tour  fam.lies  eontinued  to  labor  faitht'nll     earne  K 

dLen  otL';r:verl%:,  l^fe.  t         'S'  ^ 

among  whom  they  were  livinJ  ■         ^^>'"-'^  ^"'i'a"^. 

Sncceeding  hostilities  niacfe  it  inisatV  for         ,n         •  • 
aries  to  remain  longer  in  the  cou  he  n   sic-!^,  ^^s'brT"" 

np,  and  the  work  abandoned.   For  twehx-  vc-  r.  i^  '  c  ? 

uic  Aez  icrcc  Indians  from  ivhich  scores  of  vouno-  men  hnv^ 
.een^sent  ont  to  preaeh  to  their  own  people  and  oth?r  Tu^round! 

In  the  year  1S59  Rev.  Ciishing  Kelis  conceived  the  iden  ..f 

offl  e'  fi  "rVf  -^'^      '"onument  to  tl     rn  mo.^ 

of  the  hrst  Christian  martvrs  of  the  Xorthwest  Coisf    TVc  1  ^ 

cnlminated  in  what  is  now -AVliitman  CoUeA  "  '''' 

A  ^e^v  years  later  \\-m.  H.  Gray  conceived 'the  idea  of  havin.- 

a  monument  ot  granite  erected  to  mark  the  spot  whei^they  fell: 
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During  the  seventies  he  collected  various  sums  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  which  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  banks  in  Port- 
land. Some  time  in  the  eighties  he  died,  leaving  this  object  of 
his  life  only  partially  completed. 

Early  in  the  year  1897  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take  steps  to  hold  a 
suitable  celebration  at  the  half  century  mark  of  their  death,  and 
also  to  have  erected  the  monument  contemplated  by  Mr.  Grav. 
A  joint  committee  was  appointed,  of  three  in  Portland  and  three 
in  Walla  Walla,  and  the  work  of  securing  a  title  to  the  land,  of 
purchasing  the  stone,  and  arranging  for  the 'celebration  was 
apportioned  am.ong  the  several  members  of  the  committee.  The 
land  was  secured,  a  contract  for  the  stone  was  made,  it  was 
delivered  and  set  up,  and  the  services  were  held.  The  contract 
price  for  the  stone  work  was  82,250.  What  :\ir.  Grav  had  col- 
lected,_with  accrued  interest,  then  amounted  to  about  $Soo;  other 
collections  were  made,  current  expenses  were  met,  but  only 
enough  was  secured  to  make  a  payment  of  $1,150  on  the  contract 
for  the  stone  work,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,100  still  due. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  made 
the  contract,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  its  financier,  died, 
leaving  the  Si, too  still  unpaid.  The  work  of  raising  the  money 
to  pay  this  deficiency  languished,  and  then  died  also. 

The  contract  was  so  made  that  there  could  be  no  lein  on  the 
monument,  the  cla  im  has  been  outlawed,  and  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  pay  this  sum,  but  for  ten 
years  now  this  deficiency  has  existed,  a  debt  of  honor,  but  from 
whom  ? 

A  year  ago,  when  this  association  met  in  Walla  Walla,  an 
excursion  was  taken  to  the  grounds,  suitable  exercises  were  held, 
and  the  fact  of  the  aforementioned  deficiency  became  generally 
known  and  was  freely  discussed.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  association  invite  the  Presbyterians  to  unite  with  them  in  an 
effort  to  raise  tlie  money  to  v/ipe  off  this  indebtedness.  For  what 
seemed  good  and  sufricient  reasons,  however,  it  was  thought 
better  that  the  Presbyterians  take  the  initiative,  consequently  no 
action  was  taken.  I  would  here  say  by  way  of  explanation, 'that 
at  the  time  the  mission  existed  it  was  supported  by  the  American 
Board,  which  then  comprised  the  Congregational,  Presbvterian 
and  Dutch  Reformed  denominations.  "  Dr.  Whitman  being  a 
Presbyterian,  the  obligation  to  do  honor  to  the  sainted  dead  was 
mutual. 

^  A  few  weeks  later  the  Presbyterian  Synod  met  in  Walla 
Walla,  at  which  ^time  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
•neasure  fromi  both  denominations  was  held,  at  which  time  a 
committee  wa^  appointed,  composed  of  Rev.  Tames  C.  Reid 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Walla  AA'alla,  chair- 
man :  Rev.  Austin  Rice,  pastor  of  the  First  Concrrcgation  Church 
of  Walla  A\'al!a,  and  President  S.  B.  L.  Penrose^  of  Whitman 
College.  To  this  committee  the  name  of  Edwin  Fells  of  Tacoma 
was  subsequently  added. 


Edwin  Eclls 

Walll  ^t''t'L  °f,  ti'^-  Executive  Committee  at  AValla 

U  alia.  It  Avas  agreed  to  ask  each  denomination  to  try  to  raise 
U  e  mmnnum  sum  ot  S550.00  and  to  have  this  done  l>efore  t  v^ 
V  mb:f  anrth'n'r-'l^n'"  ^^''^■'^h  wifl  be  nj^t  Xo- 

^o;tt;nTt:'fr;rde;:t  '  ™— ------  --rcises  with  the 

111;^  ri^^h  -  h: -ISd  ^-•:;-tSr^  £!^^ 
dre^in^is:"'"'"  '--^-^  --."'■:;;Tv°!n'';hir:": 

respectfully  submit  this  matter  to  yot.r  careful  considera- 

:      ■  AUSTIX  RICE. 

EDWIN  EELLS, 

Committee. 

The  Congregational  Association,  which  met  at  Bcllincrham 

tirr^rrii?;o^e""^"'""^"-^'^^ ''''''''' '^^--^ 

••\A-e  heartily  commend  the  hoUHn-  of  an  appropriate  com- 
memoration ot  the  sixtieth  annn-ersary  of  the  W^it.Ln  Ala"  ;- 
S  next  '  '^^"■^^■'^  P^^t'  °"  Xoven,ber 

'AVe  believe  this  slionld  have  a  more  than  local  observance 
and  thereh:.re  recommend  that  Sunday.  October  27,  be  ol  ser  ed 
in  every  Congregational  Church  m  the  State  as  A\ht  tnr  n  Dav 
and  hat  on  that  day  every  church  in  the  State  sha  1  s  are  .ntl  e 
pnvncge  ot  clearmg  oft  the  indebtedness  remaining  on  Ihe  no 
monument  which  marks  this  hallowed  spot,  and  that  everv 
church  be  represented  at  this  anniversary  observance."  ' 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Presbvteria-i 
Jhurclies  in  the  State  of  Washington; 

A\-aIla  A\-alla.  AWashington.  Oct.  16.  1907. 
Dear  Sir  and  Tirother: 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  .-^ynod  of  ^A'ashingion.  in  the 
C.ty  ot  lacoma,  October  3-:;.  it  was  ordered  that  in  vi  , 
the  tact  that  .Marcus  A\-hi,man  wa.  a  ruling  U£  in  he  Pre" 
by  er.an  Uu,rd,..and  as  such  was  sent  as  a  missionarv  to  the 
Ind.ans  or  the  ^ortlnvest,  and  that  there  ,s  now  an  indebtedness 
o)  bl, 100.00  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memorv  about  ten 
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years  since;  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  taken  steps  to 
raise  one-hah*  of  the  said  indebtedness  before  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  massacre,  November  29,  1907,  the  churches  within 
tlie  bounds  of  the  said  synod  be  requested  to  take  an  offering 
on  Sabbath.  October  27,  e^r  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  to  be 
applied  toward  liquidating  the  remainder  of  the  said  indebted- 
ness. By  further  order  of  the  synod,  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  this  matter  before  all  of  the  ministers  in  charge 
of  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  synod. 

To  aid  you  in  intelligently  presenting  the  cause  to  your  peo- 
ple, I  enclose  herewith  a  brief  historical  resume,  which' I  believe 
10  be  in  the  main  authentic. 

In  order  to  encourage  your  people  in  this  matter  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  work  accom- 
plished by  ]\Iarcus  Whitman,  Spaulding  and  their  associates,  it 
has  been  arranged  to  send  to  each  congregation  taking  an  offer- 
ing, however  great  or  small,  a  14X  16  photo  of  the  statue  of  Mar- 
cus AXdiitman,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  Witherspoon  Build- 
mg,  our  general  office  building  in  Philadelphia;  this  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  your  collection  of  missionary  exhibits  and 
13  large  enough  to  be  framed  and  hang  in  your  church  parlors 
cr  lecture-room. 

Please  forward  all  offerings,  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking 
same,  to  the  treasurer,  ^Ir.  Edwin  Eells,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
1020  North  J  Street.  Also  please  notify  the  undersigned  as  to 
the  amount  sent  to  Mr.  Eells,  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  just 
vvhere  we  stand. 

AAHiile  our  action  in  this  matter  is  not  prompted  bv  anv  sense 
of  legal  obligation,  let  us  feel  that  our  interest  in  this  the  first 
Presbyterian  martyr  of  this  great  Northwest  is  such  that  we 
should  not  allow  his  memory  to  be  longer  clouded  by  this  unfor- 
tunate indebtedness.  If  every  congregation  to  which  this  obliga- 
tion is  presented  will  only  do  something  we  will  be  enabled  ere 
the  ides  of  November  rolls  round  to  Avipe  out  the  whole  of  this 
debt  and  to  plan  for  a  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversarv 
of  the  massacre  of  ^farcus  AVhitman  free  from  all  embarrassment. 

Praying  that  the  Lord  may  bless  you  in  the  presentation  of 
this  cause  to  your  people  and  them  in  making  a  generous  offer- 
ing that  would  be  honoring  to  Plim,  T  am.  most  sincerelv, 

Yours  in  His  name, 

■    JAT^IES  C.  REID. 

A\  e  hope  the  Oregon  churclies  ot  both  den(3minations  wiU 
f.kewise  respond  to  this  appeal  and  that  the  entire  del^t  will  surelv 
l>e  removed  from  the  Whitman  monunu-nt  before  the  arri\al  of 
'he  sixtieth  anniwrsary  of  his  Iragic  death. 


EDWIN  Ei- ELS. 


5  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The  operations  of  the  United  States  Army  were  more  ex- 
duHn^'  r  f  "''^■^'^^''"^T  in  the  Territor;  of  AVashington 

cunn,?  the  first  years  atter  the  separation  from  Oreg-on  that,  at 
any  penod  s.nce.  They  ineluded  several  years  of  v;;rfare  with 
the  Inauans,  and  ,„  conneetiou  there^vith  required  the  estabUsli- 
nunt  ot  a  number  of  military  posts.    The  troubles  with  the 

cLarac  er  loomed  up  m  the  San  Juan  Island  embroglio  of  iS;c; 
60.   There  were  also  operations  in  military  roads,  some  of  which 
were  opened  and  some  merely  projected,  but  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  exciting  in  those  the  days  of  first  and  stnal!  things 
fhe^ soldiers  came  and  went.    Barracks  were  built  at  Steilaeoora' 
For.  lownsend,  Bellingham,  San  Tuan,  Colville  and  elsewhere' 
at  enormous  expense,  and  abandoned  after  a  few  years'  occu- 
pancy.   Fortifications  were  erected  on  San  Juan  'island,  and 
others  were  contemplated  at  Point  Defiance  and  like  places.  The 
VVar  of  Rebellion  changed  matters  greatly,  the  many  regular 
o!d,ers  bemg  displaced  by  a  few  yolunteers,  and  not  until  nearly 
forty  years  later  were  there  so  many  army  posts  and  so  man; 
Federal  troops  in  Washington  as  were  here  a  half  century  a-o 
It  IS  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  in  detail  upon  tlie 
works  and  moeements  of  the  United  States  soldiers  here  at  that 
time,  but  merely  to  tell  in  briefest  manner  possible  of  the  posts 
temporarily  or  permanently  established,  and  equally  briefly  of  a 
few  01  their  occupants.    Many  of  the  officers  at  these  stations 
became  very  prominent  during  the  Civil  War  a  few  years  later 
going  fron.  the  lower  ranks  to  the  very  top,  two  of  then,-Cap' 
tam  U.  S.  Grant  and  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Sheridan-becoming  coin- 
mandcrs  over  all     Grant  was  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1853,  and 
Sheridan  at  the  Cascades  in  1S56,  and  later  at  Fort  A'anc^uver 
and  at  Fort  Hoskins  in  Oregon.    It  may  be  just  as  well  here 
to  correct  a  common  and  oft-repeated  misstatement,  that  these 
two  officers  were  stationed  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  and  that  they 
were  known  to  many  of  the  old  residents,  slept  and  ate  in  various 
pub.ic  houses,  played  billiards  and  did  similar  and  many  remark- 
able things  at  diflxrent  places  in  Western  Washington.'  \either 
of  these  men  e^er  lived  on  Puget  Sound,  ever  visited  it  or  ever 
saw  It,  and  the  stories  told  of  them  so  glibly  i„  connection  with 
this  part  ot  the  country-  are  fiction  pure  and  simple 
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The  first  military  posts  established  in  W^ashingtoii  were  in 
tlie  summer  of  1849,  General  B.  Riley  then  having  command  of 
the  United  States  military  forces  on  the  Pacific.  Major  Hatha- 
way then  landed  at  Vancouver,  and  began  a  station  that  has 
continued  to  this  day;  that  has  been  favored  in  the  past  above 
all  others  on  the  Pacific  Coast  except  the  Presidio  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  now^  is  more  extensive  and  consequential  than  at 
any  time  before.  Captain  Bennett  M.  Plill  came  up  the  Coast  on 
the  same  ship  with  :\lajor  Hathaway,  but  continued  on  to  Puget 
Sound,  where  he  located  an  army  post  on  the  prairie  back  of  the 
present  town  of  Steilacoom.  The  suite  was  occupied  as  a  garri- 
son for  about  tAventy  years,  when  it  w^as  abandoned,  the  land 
and  buildings  upon  it  being  acquired  by  the  Territorv  for  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  so  used  since.  These 
two  were  the  only  military  encampments  for  seven  years.  Col- 
onel Bonneville  succeeded  ^1  ajor  HathawaA',  and  ^lajor  Laniard 
followed  Captain  Hill,  at  Vancouver  and  Steilacoom,  respect- 
ively. 

The  forts  or  posts,  their  commanders  and  troops,  were  as  here 
stated  for  the  first  eight  years  of  ^Washington  Territory: 

^     •  ^  1S53. 

Fort  Vancouver— Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bon- 
neville. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Brevet  :\Iaior  Chas.  H.  Larnard. 
AVhile  at  this  station  ]\Iajor  Larnard  visited  Whidby  Island  wdth 
a  few  soldiers  in  an  open  boat,  looking  after  troublesome  Indians. 
A  storm  arose,  the  boat  was  lost,  and  he  and  others  were 
drowned. 

Brigadier-General  Ethan  Allen  Llitchcock  then  commanded 
the  Pacific  Division.   Headquarters  were  at  Benicia,  California. 

1854. 

Fort  A'ancouver — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonneville. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  D.  A.  Russell. 

In  1854.  and  '56  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  com- 
manded by  Brevet  :Major-Gcneral  John  E.  Wool. 
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Fort  Vancouver— Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  ^^[ajor  G.  J.  Rains. 

Fort  Steilacoom— Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  :\L  ^Maloney. 

1856. 

Fort  \'ancouver— One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Alorris. 

Fort  Steilacoom— Three  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Silas  Casey. 

New  Post  on  :\Iuckleshoot  Prairie— Two  companies  of  the 
Third  Artillery  and  Fourth  Infantry,  under  Captain  E.  D.  Keyes. 

Camp  on  Xachess  River— Three  companies  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantr}-,  under  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  ].  Steptoe. 

Camp  on  the  Yakima  River— Eight  companies  of  the  First 
Dragoons,  Third  Artillery,  Fourth  and  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Colonel  George  Wright. 

New  Post  at  Cascades— One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  C.  S.  Winder. 

1857. 

Fort  A^ancouver— One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  :\ [orris. 

Fort  Steilacoom— Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantrv, 
under  Captain  'M.  ^.[aloney. 

Fort  Bellingham— One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Captain  George  E.  Pickett. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission— One  com- 
pany of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  D.  AA'oodrult. 

Fort  Townsend— One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
i^.Tajor  Granville  O.  Flaller. 

Military  Post  on  .Muckleshoot  Prairie— One  companv-of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  under  Second  Lieutenant  D.  B.  IMcKibbin. 

_  Fort  Simcoe,  Sixty-five  Miles  North  of  Fort  Dalles,  in  Simcoe 
Valley.  Yakima  County— Three  companies  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
under  IMajor  R.  S.  Garnett. 

Walla  Walla— Four  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
n;hird  Artillery,  Fourth  and  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Steptoe. 

En  Route  for  Fort  W^alla  AValla— One  company  of  the  First 
Dragoons,  under  Captain  A.  J.  Smith. 

The  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  commanded  hx  Brigadier- 
General  Newman  S.  Clark  in  1S5;  and  also  in  1S5S.  '  , 
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1859.  ■• 

Fort  \'ancouver— Five  companies  of  the  Third  Artillery  and 
I-oiirth  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^lorris. 

Fort  Steilacoom— Three  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey. 

Escort  to  Xorthwestern  Boundary  Commission — One  com- 
pany of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  D.  Woodruff,  at 
Semiahmoo  Bay.  Also  one  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  under 
Captain  J.  J.  Archer  at  Osoyoos  Lake. 

Fort  BelHngham— One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Captain  Pickett. 

Flarney  Depot,  in  Colville  Valley— Two  companies  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  under  Alajor  P.  Lugenbeel. 

Fort  Townsend— One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
r^Iajor  Haller. 

Fort  Cascades— One  company  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under 
Captain  J.  A.  Hardie. 

Fort  Walla  Walla — Four  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons 
and  Ninth  Infantrv,  under  Colonel  Wright 

o 

Escort  to  Lieutenant  John  ]\IuHen's  Walla  Walla  and  Fort 
Benton  Road  Party— A  detachment  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under 
Lieutenant  J.  L.  White. 

General  AA^illiam  S.  Flarney  commanded  the  Department  of 
Oregon,,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in  1859,  and  in 
i860,  until  relieved  by  Colonel  George  Wright. 

i860. 

Fort  Vancouver — Six  companies  of  Engineers  and  Third 
Artillery,  under  ^ylajor  F.  O.  ^^^'se. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Four  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey. 

Fort  Walla  Walla — Four  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons 
and  Ninth  Infantry,  under  ]\Iajor  W.  H.  Grier. 

>ort  Cascades — One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant  F.  ]\Iallory. 

Camp  Chehalis,  on  Gray's  Harbor — One  company  of  the 
I'ourth  Infantry,  under  Captain  r\Ialoney. 

Camp  Pickett,  on  San  Juan  Island — One  company  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Pickett. 

Harney  Depot — Four  companies  of  the  Ninth  Infantrv,  under 
-'^lajor  Lu.gonljeel. 
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.  Escort  to  Lieutenant  ^^.Iiillan's  Walla  Walla  and  Fort  Benton 
Road  Party— Detachment  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under  Lieuten- 
ant White. 

En  Route  to  the  Department  at  the  Citadel  on  the  ]\[issouri 
River,  89  ALHes  Below  Fort  Benton— Recruits,  under  Major  G. 
A.  LL  Blake,  of  the  First  Dragoons. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission  at  Semiah- 
moo  Bay— One  company  of  the  Xinth  Lifantry,  under  Second 
Lieutenant  iMcKibben. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission — Detachment 
of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Camp. 

'■The  Department  of  Oregon"  lasted  but  one  year,  or  a  little 
more,  the  Department  of  the  Pacilic  succeeding  it,  as  it  alsa 
preceded  it. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  reports  of 
garrisons  and  commanders  Avere  based  upon  the  situation  at 
each  post  on  the  30th  of  June.  Officers  then  may  have  been  in 
temporary  command,  and  occasionally  were,  and  again  posts 
were  at  times  temporarily  abandoned,  and  so  do  not  appear  in 
the  reports. 

TI-IO.AIAS  W.  PROSCH. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  STATES. 


Being  assigned  the  duty  of  searching,  for  a  class  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  par-, 
licipation  of  V.'ashington  Territory  in  the  war  between  the 
States,  T  succeeded  in  finding  the  following: 

The  First  Washington  Wilunteer  Infantry  was  raised  and 
organized  in.  compliance  with  an  order  given  to  Colonel  Justus 
Steinberger  by  the  War  Department  under  date  of  October  iS, 
1861,  requiring  him  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  Ter- 
litorv  of  Washington  and  the  contiguous  States,  to  be  known  as 
Lhe  First  Washington  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  service  in  the 
Civil  W^ar,  Colonel  Steinberger  to  appoint  the  officers  by  and 
Vvdth  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

The  regiment  Avas  raised  partly  in  this  territory,  partly  in 
Oregon,  and  partly  in  California.  The  organization  contained 
ten  companies,  or  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  part  oi  whom 
were  mustered  into  service  at  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco, 
and  part  at  A^ancouver,  Washington,  and  part  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 
Washington.  This  regiment  served  at  Pacific  Coast  army  posts 
during  the  entire  war,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1866. 

On  2\Iay  lO,  1861,  an  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  militia 
for  Civil  War  duty.  The  proclamation  calling  for  this  organiza- 
tion was  based  on  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  and  its 
purpose  w^as  to  have  "the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  W^ashing- 
^Q^^    ^.  placed  in  readiness  to  meet  any  requisition  from 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, to  aid  in  'maintaining  the  laws  and  integrity  of  the  National 
Union.' "  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  captain  of  the  Kuget  Sound 
Rifles  (Company  B),  organized  May  25th,  tS6i  ;  but  a  complete 
organization  seems  to  have  failed,  and  Stevens  went  East  to 
become  a  major-general  of  volunteers  and  to  fall  at  the  battle 
of  Chantilly  in  1862. 

Summarizing  the  services  of  the  Territory  in  the  Civil  War, 
we  have  as  follows : 

(i).  The  organization  and  service  of  the  First  Washington 
Territorial  Volunteer  Infantry  at  Coast  points,  holding  the  In- 
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dians  in  check  and  doing-  service  that  would  otherwise  have 
required  regulars. 

(2)  .    The  continued  loyalty  of  the  people,  as  testified  by  the 
expressions  of  the  Legislature. 

(3)  .    The  contribution  to  the  federal  arms  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  officers— Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

(4)  .    The  contribution  of  many  of  its  citizens  to  both  con- 
■  tending  armies.    Among  these  was  J.  Patton  Anderson,  first 

United  States  .Alarshal  of  the  Territory ;  appointed  governor  in 
1857,  but  declined;  Territorial  delegate  1855  to  1857;  delegate 
from  Florida  111  the  secession  convt^ntion,  and  later  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Confederate  Army.    Another  was  John  .AJ.  Wil- 
son, appointed  cadet  at  AVest  Point,  from  the  Territory  in  1855,  ^ 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Union  Army  during  the  war,  and 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  arm)',  from  1897,  to  his  retirement  in 
1901.    Another  was  Charles  P.  Pagan,  appointed  First  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  First  Washington  Territorial  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Jmie   21,    1S62;   appointed   Second    Lieutenant   of   the  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry,  August  30,  1866;  successively  rose  to  be 
Brigadier-General  of  the  army,  and  served  as  Comm'issary  Gen- 
eral from  ALay  3.  1898,  to  his  retirement  in  1900.    And  still  an- 
other was  the  Confederate.  Pickett,  of  Gettysburg,  upon  whom 
Washington  has  some  claim,  since  he  served  for  so  long  and 
with  such  distinction  in  this  Territory  during  the  San  Juan  dis- 
pute. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  census  of  i860  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  T  1,594  spread  over  what  is  now  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
all  of  .Montana  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  that  this  number  was 
considerably  reduced  by  a  general  exodus  to  the  new  mines  in 
British  Columbia  in  iS6r,  we  sec  that  AVashington  did  very  well. 

For  the  above  facts  I  am  indebted  to  ^Ir.  A.  N.  Brown,  of 
Olympia.  and  to  the  W'dv  Department  of  the  L'nited  States. 

FRANK  A.  KITTREDGE. 

I  he  letters  written  by  .Air.  Brown  during  this  research  contain 
much  information  that  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  future 
historians.  His  letter  from  Olympia,  under  date  of  22  April, 
1907,  contained  the  following: 

I ^would^ suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State  of  Washington  at  Olympia  requesting  that  a  copv  of 
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the  biennial  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  for  the  vears  1891- 
1892  be  forwarded  to  you.  inasmuch  as  that  document  contains 
all  the  information  on  the  subject  available  at  Olympia. 

^  The   First  A\'ashing-ton  Territorv  Volunteer'  Infantry  was 
raised  and  organized  in  compliance  with  an  order  given  10 
Colonel  Justus  Steinberger  by  the  War  Department  under  date 
of  October  18.  1861,  requiring  him  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Territory  of  Washington  and  contiguous  States,  :o 
be  known  as  the  First  Washington  \'olunteer  Infantrv,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Civil  A\"ar,  Colonel  Steinberger  to  appoint  the  officers 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.   Under  this  authority  Colonel  Steinberger  raised  a  reo-{- 
ment  vvhich  was  organized  partly  in  this  territorv  and  partly  In 
California.    Company  A  was  organized  March  21,  1862;  Com- 
pany C,  April  7,  1862,  and  Companv  FJ,  April  12,  1862.'  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  dates  of  the  organization  of  the  other 
companies.    The  organization  contained  ten  companies,  part  of 
which  were  mustered  into  service  at  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  part  at  Fort  \'ancouver,  Washington,  and  part  at 
tort  Steilacoom,  Washington.    The  report  I  mention  gives  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  and  the  muster  roll  of  Comoanv  C  This 
regiment  served  at  Pacific  Coast  armv  posts  during  'the  entir^ 
war  and  was  mustered  out  apparentlv  in  1866;  the  exact  date  I 
am  unable  to  give  you.    That  data 'can  be  obtained  from  the 
V  ar  Department  at  AA'ashington.    In  1863  the  Legislature  of 
U  ashmgton  presented  to  the  regiment  a  ^set  of  colors.  This 
subsequently  was  returned  to  the  Territory,  and  hy  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  in  1867  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.    One  of  the  two  flags  is  now  in  the"^  posses- 
sion of  the  Governor's  office.    The  other  flag,  save  for  a  few 
tattered  remnants,  has  fallen  to  pieces  and  the  remnants  are  in 
tlie  hands  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  OTJrien,  wife  of  the  former  Adiutant- 
General  of  the  State. 

Regretthig  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  more  information 
on  the  subject,  I  am 

Very  truly  vours  .  .' 

ASHMUX  N.  BROWN, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

[Mr.  Browns  letter  of  26  April,  1907,  contains  the  follow- 
ing:] 

In  the  Washington  Territorial  session  laws  for  1862  vou  will 
find  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  calling  attention  to^the  fact 
that  the  army  posts  on  the  Coast  had  been  vacated  by  regulars 
and  asking  the  commanding  officer  of  the  armv  on  the  Coast  to 
make  provision  for  sending  troops  to  them.  '  Idiis,  I  assume, 
expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  Coast  that  led  to  the 
authorization-  of  Oregon  anrl  AVashington  volunteer  regiments 
fgr  home  ])rotection  from  the  Indians  and  other  possible  ene- 
mies.   This  reso!uti(jn  was  dated  January  28,  1862. 
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In  the  laws  of  1862  and  1863  you  will  find  several  memorials 
and  resolutions  that  throw  some  light  on  the  fears  of  our  people, 
rhe  Confederate  privateer  Shenandoah  was  loose  about  that 
time  m  the  ^,orth  Pacific  and  had  our  people  somewhat  rattled 
iror  something  about  her  see  the  accounts  of  her  cruise  in  the 
various  official  publications;  also  see  Lewis  &  Drvden's  Marine 
History  of  the  Northwest. 

See  the_  session  laws  of  1863  for  the  resolution  of  Januarv  6 
Ib63,  providing  tor  the  presentation  of  a  set  of  colors  to  'the 
regiment;  and  the  session  laws  of  1867  for  the  resolution  of 
January  16  CCouncil)  and  January  19,  (House)  1867,  re-ardino- 
the  return  of  the  colors.  '  / 

In  the  fall  or  winter  of  1905  I  let  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer have  an  article  giving  the  text  of  several  letters  of  Acting 
Governor  L.  Jay  S.  Turney.  written  in  1862,  resrarding  the  for"- 
mation  of  our  regiment.  I  have  not  a  copv  of  that  article,  and 
do  not  remember  the  date.  The  letters  set  forth  several  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  regiment,  none  verv  important  his- 
toncath-,  however.  I  found  them  in  an  old  record  book  wc  have 
ill  this  office.  Being  rather  busy  I  cannot  undertake  to  copv 
tliem  ior  vou,  but  J  suggest  you  run  through  the  files  of  the 
lost-Intelhgencer  (Sunday  edition)  from  September,  100::  to 
l^ebruary,  1Q06,  and  find  the  article.  It  was  illustrated  bv  pic- 
tures oi  sets  of  historic  colors.  ' 

This  sanies  old  record  book  contains  several  proclamations  of 
lerritorial_  Governors  regarding  the  war,  its  beginninq-,  its  con- 
duct and  Its  close.    I  do  not  think  these  proclamatidns  are^hi 
print  anywhere.   Also  it  contains  the  names  of  the  officers  of  th- 
AA  ashingron   Territory  militia   in   1861.  when,   under  General 
Urders  \o  i  of  the  lerritory,  issued  by  the  Territorial  Adjutant- 
General  Ma  v  14,  1S61,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
Henr.v  McGill,  acting  ^Governor,  May  10,  1861,  an  eftort  was 
made  to  organize  that  iorce  for  Civil  AVar  dutv.    This  proclama- 
tion was  based  on  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincohi  and 
ns  purpose  was  to  have  "the  militia  of  the  Territorv  of  W^ash- 
ington    -    ->         pkaced  in  readiness  to  meet  anv'  requisition 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this 
ierntory  to  aid  m  'maintaining  the  laws  and  integritv  of  the 
National  Gmon.'"    This  list  shows  that  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was 
captain  of  the  Puget  Sound  Rifles  (Companv  B),  organized  AJav 
'^^\-    i^'^  attempt  to  make  a  complete  organization  seems  to 
have  failed  and  Stevens  went  East,  to  become  a  Major-General 
of  volunteers  and  to  fall  at  the  battle  of  Chantillv  in  i86-  fS-e 
Hazard  Stevens'  Life  of  Isaac  1.  Stevens  )  '  ' 

veai^  c^^^tl^I^  r-1  K  ^"'"^  Territory  during  the 

;.f  n  ^  ''''^^  y^"''''  attention  a  number 

of  menionals  and  resolutions  testifying  the  lovalty  of  this  Ter 
ritory  during  the  Re])ellion.  '  .         or  uils  itr 

[Then  follows  the  summary  used  by  Mr.  Kittredge.  above] 

This  seems  to  me  to  make  up  a  pretty  good  record. 
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[.Air.  Brown  followed  with  a  third  letter,  dated  28  ^^lay,  1907, 
containing-  the  following:] 

I  am  able  now  to  give  you  the  names  and  postofhce  addresses 
of  some  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Plrst  Washington 
Territory  Volunteer  Infantrv  (i862-"66).    They  are  as  follows: 

Michael  J.  .Murray  (Co.  F),  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Orting, 
Washington. 

James  :M.  Thomas  (Cos.  F  and  E),  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

George  AV.  Easterbrook  (Cos.  F  and  E),  146  E.  26th  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Abraham  Bell  (Cos.  F  and  E),  ]\Iacy,  Miami  County,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Blackenship  (Co.  E  or  F),  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 

Daniel  Dougherty  (Co.  E  or  F),  Soldiers'  Home,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

John  F.  Eraser  (Co.  E),  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Vermillion 
County,  Illinois. 

Flazen  Squier,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Isaac  N.  Smith,  746  Savier  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  these,  Brigadier-General  C.  P.  Eagan,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  is  still  living.  His  address  can  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Department. 

These  names  and  addresses  I  obtained  from  a  special  exam- 
iner of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  who  came  to  me  with  an  inquirv 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  bounty  ever  was  paid  to  members  of  this 
regiment  to  enlist.    Fle  had  me  stumped. 

[In  pursuing  his  search  Air.  Brown  wrote  to  Doctor  Easter- 
brook and  procured  the  following  letter,  under  date  of  31  Alay. 
1907:] 

In  answer  to  yours  of  28th  inst.  concerning  the  First  AA'ash- 
ington  Territory  A'^olunteer  Infantry,  also  about  its  Colonel,  Jus- 
tus Steinberger,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  ob- 
tained from  Reference  Room  of  Public  Librarv  of  this  City. 

Daily  Oregonian,  October  14th,  1870.  Helena,  Alontana. 
Yesterday  in  this  City,  ^lajor  Steinberger,  Paymaster  U.  S. 
Army,  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  Fle  died  at  2  o'clock  this 
morning  from  injuries  received.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Fort  Shaw  for  burial. 

Daily  Oregonian,  October  15th,  1S70. 

:\Iajor  Justus  Steinberger  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse.  Major  Steinberger  was  an  Agent  for  Pacific  Mail  Co. 
when  that  company  ran  its  steamers  to  Portland,  Oregon.  After- 
ward employed  Agent  for  Adams  Co.'s  Express  at  this  place 
when  that  company  Avound  up  in  a  failure.  Fle  then  entered 
the  service,  passed  to  the  grade  of  Colonel,  and  after  filling  manv 
places  of  honor,  was  finally  appointed  to  the  position  of  Pay- 
master with  the  rank  of  Al'ajor.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  kindly  remembered  by  his  many  friends  here. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  found  of  Colonel  Justus  Steinberger, 
nothing  known  of  family  nor  of  any  portrait  extant. 
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ordf  s/rici  ?  V^r/°  Regiment,  see  War  of  Rebellion  Rec- 
of  he  rol  .-n  n         '  ^"'""^  two  official  letter, 

ot  the  Col.  on  pages  1 14-174,  same  series  and  vol 

CantX''\vr  v'"^*'  1^-"''=  I  ^  Company  F, 

Lfet  tenant  T  .nl^-  ^r'Vr'''  ^'^f  lieutenant  Peter  Fox/Se^ond 
WasHnt to,/  r  ^  Ha  loran,  July  10,  1862,  at  Fort  Vancouver, 

18-0     O  n  r         '  ^  '■'^^'''*="t      t'^-^  Territorv  since 

1639.    Ou.  Company  never  came  under  notice  of  the  Colonel 

n  S'e'cemb:  '  life  ''h  '^^^  Vancouver  u.Slat 

m  ueceraber,  1862,  when  we  were  sent  to  the  Dalles  Orep-on 
and  garrisoned  Fort  Dalles  up  to  March,  1865,.      en\S  4"e 
returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Re'in  em 
and  were  merged  rnto  Company  E,  Captain  William  Knox"  Sur 
cef  w^-        -f*,^""  Oregon.  Captain  William  V.'  Sp  - 

at  For;  Wa'l'L  Av"  ,f  '^"^  '^^'J"'^"'  ^^""^''^  «««  either 
at  lort  \Valla  M  alla  or  Vancouver  and  the  command  fell  to 

cashiered  and  dismesed'tre'st-te,"!  ^hn^f  m'thf  s  SgTJ 
64.  Second  Lieutenant  Halloran  then  commanded  the  Con"panv 
until  we  were  turned  over  to  Company  E.    Lieutenant  Halloon 

,  We  never  came  in  contact  with  the  Regiment  as  a  whole  or 
m  part  other  than  as  I  have  stated.  Anv  other  service  I  can 
render  I  am  yours  at  command.  ' 

Respectfully 

r   'r    ■  •  GEORGE  AV.  EASTERBROOK 
•    Late  r^Iusician  Companies  F  and  E,  First  Washincrton 
lerntory  Volunteer  Infantrj'. 

[Evidently  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  orc^anize  another 
regnnent.    \\-illiam  Pickering,  who  was  Governor  Washington 
1  erntory  trom  1862  to  1864,  received  a  significant  letter  in  1^864 
Ihe  origmal  is  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  A\  ashington  and  is  as  follows  :] 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  Oct.  21,  1864 
Governor :  ' 

We  received  here  last  night  notice  of  an  order  bv  :\rai  Gen 
W.Ik -"'"^  '  regiment  of  infantry  in  Oregon  and 
Wasnngton  lerntory.  We  have  no  details  of  the  plan  hv 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  I  presume  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
raise  tlie  regiment  by  enlisting  volunteers.  When  that  fails  a 
draft  will  be  ordered. 

J  hope  you  will  be  careful  should  any  troops  be  raised  in 
\\  asliin-tnn  to  secure  the  appointment  of  officers  for  them  from 
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yonr  territory.  Do  not  fail  in  this  matter.  We  want  no  secesh 
officers. 

The  news  from  the  East  is  generally  good  on  which  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

Mrs.  F.  sends  you  her  respects. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours 

SIMEON  FRANCIS. 

[When  the  above  material  is  utilized  for  the  preparation  of 
an  interesting  chapter  of  State  history  there  is  still  another  item 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Arthur  A.  Denny  manifested 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  not  long  before  his  death  he 
m.ade  the  statement  that  the  ladies  of  AVashington  Territory 
were  very  patriotic  during  that  war.  They  co-operated  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  records  showing  that,  in  proportion  to 
population,  they  led  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  in 
sending  supplies  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.] 
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DOCUMENTS. 


There  are  here  presented  another  instalment  of  the  old  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  documents  secured  from  Canadian  archives 
by  ^Irs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  while  preparing  her  recent  book  on 
jMcDonald  of  Oregon. 


•  The  Farm  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

?\IcLoughIin's  predecessor  on  the  Columbia  reported  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grow  provisions  in  this  region.  EEeadquarters 
were  moved  from  Astoria  to  A'ancouver  in  1825,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  shows  how  the  new  farm  prospered: 

John  McLeod,  Esquire. 

Fort  \'^ancouver,  ist  !\Iarch,  1S32. 

'  My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  now  before  me  your  kind  letter  of  2nd  July  by  wdiich 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  safely  returned  from  across  the 
Atlantic  after  having  I  presum.e  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
friends — by  tlie  by  you  omit  mentioning  whether  you  had  any 
explanation  about  your  Columbia  aftair  and  how'  things  at  pres- 
ent stand  at  home.  I  hope  if  an  opportunity  offered  that  you 
produced  my  Letters  to  you  on  the  subject, — as  to  us  here 'we 
go  on  in  the  old  way  Ogdcn  is  at  Xass— this  year  though  of 
three  vessels  only  two  could  go  on  the  coast  and  one  was  only 
fifteen  days  and  the  other  was  only  three  m.onths  sfill  the  coast- 
mg  trade  will  clear  itself  and  this  year  when  w^e  have  nothing 
to  interrupt  our  proceedings  we  intend  to  give  it  the  first  fair 
Trial  it  has  had  and  from  what  has  been  done  this  year  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  it  will  do  well.  Our  other  Branches  of 
Business  go  on  in  the  usual  way  our  farm  yielded 

1800  Bushels  wheat 
1200    "  barley 

600 —  pease 

400 — Indian  Corn 

600 — potatoes 

I  dare  say  the  last  article  would  be  enough  for  all  the  Kings 
posts  as  to  Returns  you  know  I  cant  give  you  any  information 
on  that  head  as  the  accounts  are  not  made  out  though  I  suppose 
they  are  about  as  usual  quantity.  I  suppose  you  heard  of  the 
fever  and  ague  being  prevailing  here  in  1S30  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  raged  with  greater  violence  in  1831  and  for  a  time 
put  an  entire  stop  to  all  our  Business.  But  thanks  be  to  God 
for  his  mercies — ^Iv  familv  and  me  Enjoved  good  health.  I 
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cannot  but  shudder  when  I  think  of  Harriotts  poor  wife.  Poor 
fellow  it  has  affected  Rim  much — With  best  Wishes  for  your 
well  fare  Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)    JOHN  McLOUGHLIN. 

Fever  and  Ague. 

Many  of  the  letters  tell  of  the  fever  and  ague  on  the  Colum- 
])ia  in  those  early  days.  This  writer  says  he  could  more  easih' 
endure  a  frozen  nose  at  Xorway  House. 

John  McLeod,  Esq. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Columbia  lOth  ^larch  1832. 

]\Iy  dear  Sir, 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  interest  you  take  in  hearing  of  my 
welfare  is  sufficient  to  make  you  happy  to  hear  that  I  reached 
my  destination  here  in  safety.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Colum- 
bia to  you  who  have  already  seen  it.  I  may  however  mention 
that  I  lind  the  climate  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Norway  House. 
A\'e  run  no  risk  of  freezing  our  noses  but  we  are  liable  to  be 
laid  up  with  fever  again  and  ague  now^  very  prevalent  here  and 
which  more  than  compensates  for  a  frozen  nose.  I  have  found 
Dr.  [McLoughlin  very  kind,  he  like  yourself  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  brothers.  I  ha\'e  been  kept  very  busy  since  my 
arrival  in  the  office.  AVe  do  a  great  deal  of  business  here,  hav- 
ing three  vessels  constantly  employed  on  the  coast,  a  new  estab- 
lishment called  Fort  Simpson  has  been  lately  built  upon  the 
coast  by  !Mr.  Ogden  and  is  doing  well.  We  have  abundance  to 
eat  here,  the  Dr.  has  not  yet  killed  any  of  the  cattle,  but  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  other  good  things  as  enables  us  to  endure  wdth 
calm  philosophy  the  want  of  a  roast  of  Beef.  I  expect  our  news 
from  Europe  will  be  very  interesting.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  us  here  in  being  much  nearer  the  civilized  world  and  you  of 
course  enjoy  more  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with 
your  friends.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time  and  I  trust  you  will  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting me  where  you  are  stationed  and  how  you  like  this 
country  after  your  return  from  civilized  life.  W^ith  best  wdshes 
for  your  welfare  and  that  of  your  family, 

I  remain. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd)    GEORGE  T.  ALLAN. 


Trying  to  Best  the  Americans. 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  to  John  ]\[cLeod.  It  is 
marked  private,  evidently  because  of  his  expression  of  a  desire 
to  wrest  tlie  fur  trade  from  the  Americans. 


.  ..  ..  Documents 
Private  :  Fort  Vancouver  12th.  :\[arch  1832 


'My  dear  Sir. 

isfj.tin""'  ^T-  ''^'^/5P^^t"'-<=  'O"-  Express  hence  for  York 
s  ast  approachino;,  &  I  cannot  allow  it  depart,  without  sendnig  a 
fevv.  hnes  .n  search  ot  you,  expressive  for  niv  good  wishes  for 
the  welfare  ot  yourseli  and  faniily  as  ^vell  as  the  Governate  von 
have  ,n  v,ew  to  take  into  yonr  family;  for  the  various  edificat'ion 
ot  all  ts  branches  not  even  yourself  excepted.  On  this  account 
i  would  not  HI  the  least  be  surprised  to  hear  that  von  have  been 
long-  ere  now  deprived  of  that  elegant  piece  of  ingenuitv  vour 

seek  uith  this  same  Governante.    But  to  be  serious  I  hope  von 
hnd  matters  m  tltat  part  of  the  world  going  on  smoothlv  &  to 
your  wisli,  S:  that  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  underst'andinc. 
prevads  among  you  all.    In  this  qttarter  matters  are  going  on 
m  the  usual  routme,  the  Returns  of  the  Department  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  last  year  &  there  is  but  one  evi  to  disturb 
the  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  but  that  mav  be  considered  a 
senous   one-  Ihe   Fever-  which   committed   great  rava4 
amongst  the  nai.ves  during  tl,e  last  Summer,  was  still  on  our 
arrival  here  sufficiently  malignant  to  confine  manv  of  our  people 
to  thetr  beds,  and  ever  since  symptoms  of  it  occasionallv  appear 
amongst  us  gaming  ground  as  the  warm  weather  sets' in   &  if 
something  does  not  cast  up,  to  diminish  its  virulence.  "l  am 
afraid  the  consequence  of  its  fury  will  be  seriouslv  felt  We 
must,  however,  hope  for  the  best,  and  trust  to  Providence  a=  a 
safeguard  and  an  unerring  guide  to  steer  us  clear  of  the  shoals 
with  which  ;ve  are  surrounded.    The  coasting  trade  is  proo-ress- 
n-ely  ,mprovmg-it  turned  out  last  summer  about  3000  BeaveVs 

dea  h'rf7  ^•^'"^'''^  '"r'  '"^^      sustained  in  the 

death  of  Cap  Simpson  will  be  seriouslv  felt  as  his  experience 
coupled  with  his  talents  &  abilities  would  give  a  decided  favo.u^ 
able  turn  o  onr  aitairs  in  that  quarter.  He  departed  this  life  at 
i\ass  on  the  2d.  September  of  a  liver  complaint  much  lamented 
and  regretted  and  whatever  feelings  might  be  entertained  tow^  d 
h  m  during  his  career  in  the  past  of  the  eountrv  there  is  no^v 
but  one  of  general  sympathy  for  his  untimelv  end.  Our  people 
appear  o  be  firm  y  seated  down  at  Xass-thc  natives  are  so  fa? 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  and  we  have  in  view  to  extend  our 
.settlements  along  the  coast,  the  best  and  most  juclieious  plan 
we  can  adopt  lor  the  purpose  of  wresting  that  trade  from  the 
grasp  o  the  .\mencans  ^vho  have  so  far  monopolized  it  and  no 
doubt  derived  considerable  gain  therefrom.  Trusting  to  hear 
om  you  fully  and  particularly  and  with  best  wishes'for  vour- 
selt  and  tarnily  I  am  My  dear  Sir.  Yours  Sincerelv 


(Sgd)    D'X  FINLAYSOX. 
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Luck  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

Janics  Douglas,  afterward  famous  as  the  Governor  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  here  shows  how  some  posts  thrive  while  others 
fail.  He  also  tells  of  the  river  tragedies,  which  were  most  hkelv 
all  too  common  in  that  day. 

T  T      1  .  Vancouver,  i2th  March,  iS^2 

Jno.  AicLeod,  Esquire      ■•  ^ 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  vou  that  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  now  torward  a  box,  to  vour  address,  containing  a 
variety  of  prickly  pears,  which  I  hope  will  reach  vour  distant 
quarter  without  injury.  Our  Columbia  news  are 'of  a  varied 
nature,  a  proportion  of  good,  mixed  up  with  evil,  but  on  th- 
whole  1  believe  the  good  predominates  at 'all  events  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  news  are  always  the  most  gratifving  and 
will  on  that  account  leave  the  most  unpleasant  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 


^  Ihe  \ass  party  left  us  in  the  earlv  part  of  April,  :\fr  O-den 
being  the  superintendent  of  the  land  operations,  with  Captain 
Simp^son  to  command  the  shipping.  They  were  greativ  retarded 
on  the  passage  by  contrary  winds  and  in  consequence  did  not 
reach  their  destination  before  the  nth.  :\Iay. 

To  their  great  surprise  and  not  a  little' to  their  satisfaction 
the  natives  received  them  in  the  most  friendiv  manner,  nor  have 
they  as  yet  displayed  any  symptoms  of  a  hostile  or  turbulent 
disposition,  ihey  are  nevertheless  keen  hands  at  the  bargain 
and  make  the  most  of  competition  among  the  traders  Jf  the^^ 
cannot  do  business  with  one  partv  thev  ^nake  no  ceremonv  in 
trying  what  can  be  done  with  the  other.  The  Returns  of' the 
Coast  are  something  like  3000  skins,  upon  which  there  is  a  loss 
ot  £1600. 

Your  friend  Archy  has  been  doing  wonders  at  Fort  Lan^-lev 
he  has  collected  about  2000  Beavers,  and  is  not  a  little  vahi  of 
his  teat,  lour  old  post  Thompsons  River  seems  determined  to 
remain  in  the  background.  I  believe  its  resources  are  exhausted 
or  perhaps  Langley  and  Colville  have  a  share  of  the  trade  which 
ni  your  time  it  exclusively  enjoved. 

This  place  as  well  as  Xez  Rerces  show  an  increase  of  returns 
but  1  cannot  say  how  the  campaign  will  end  in  Xew  Caledonia 
as  w-e  have  had  no  late  intellioence  from  that  quarter  The 
i^rigade  on  its  return  to  the  interior  met  with  a  serious  accident 
between  the  Portage  Xeuf  and  Cascades,  bv  which  two  men  and 
nearly  forty  pieces  of  property  were  lost.  Another  poor  man  was 
droAvned  m  Frasers  River. 

Captain  Simpson  died  at  Xass  after  a  short  illncses  of  l^ 
da^vs  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Please  present  mv  respects 
to  Charlotte,  Aliss  Flora  and  the  little  ones.  Believe 'me  \o  be 
^vlth  much  res-pect  \our  obt  Servant, 

(Sgd)    JA^dFS  DOUGLAS. 
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Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Oregon.  By  Frederick 
V.  Hohiian,,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur 
tl.  Clarke  Company,  1907,  301  pp.,  $2.50  net.) 

In  writing  this  work  the  author  has  produced  what  has  long 
been  needed,  namely,  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  benefactor 
and  great  overtowering  figure  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Himself 
the  son  of  Oregon  pioneers  of  1846,  Mr.  Holman,  as  he  explains 
in  his  preface,  has  undertaken  a  labor  of  love,  for  to  quote  his 
own  Avords,  "The  one  great  theme  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  was 
and  still  is  Dr.  ^IcLoughlin  and  his  humanity."  The  research 
which  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of  the  material  here  pre- 
sented was  undertaken  originally  in  preparation  for  an  address 
which  was  delivered  on  ^^JcLoughlin  Day  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  and  which  even  then  had  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  require  considerable  condensation  for  that  occasion.  Since 
that  time  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  in  its  present  form  it 
constitutes  a  valuable  historical  biography.  Appended  to  the 
narrative  account  are  a  considerable  number  of  illustrative  docu- 
ments of  interest,  not  only  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  life 
of  :\IcLoughlin,  but  on  conditions  and  events  in  early  Xorth^vest 
Coast  history  as  well. 

The  life  of  Dr.  IMcLoughlin  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  old  Oregon  country  from  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  1824  to  his  death  at  Oregon  City  in  1S57.  As  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  stationed  at  Vancouver,  for 
years  he  directed  the  activities  of  practically  the  only  persons 
of  European  blood  in  the  region,  and  was  thus  actually  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  empire.  The  occupation  of  the  region  bv  his  com- 
pany under  the  treaties  of  1818  and  1827  betw^een  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  could  rest  only  on  economic  supremacy, 
since  by  those  treaties  equal  rights  in  the  region  were  assured 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers.  Mr.  Flolman  shows 
very  clearly  how  McEoughlin,  from  the  beginning,  recognized 
this  fact,  and  how  he  understood  better  than  anyone  else  on  the 
Coast  that  his  sway  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia  at  least  must 
be  but  temporary  since  so  much  of  the  Coast  was  sure  to  go 
to  the  United  States  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute. The  despotic  power  which  he  exercised  within  this  wliole 
region  forms  an  interesting  i)art  of  the  work  which  the  author 
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has  ably  treated.  One  can  but  feel  after  reading  these  pages 
that  the  exercise  by  Dr.  .AIcLoughlin  of  power  which  in  other 
hands  would  have  been  most  dangerous,  and  the  effective  as- 
sumption by  him  of  extra  judicial  authority  in  the  punishment 
of  Indian  criminals  only  reveal  the  greatness  of  a  character 
which  could  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  thousands 
of  savages,  and  thus  protect  the  lives  and  the  propertv  under 
his  care.  As  proofs  of  .Air.  Holman's  thesis  that  the  rule  of  AIc- 
Loughlin  Avas  a  "beneficient"  despotism,  his  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  and  his  stern 
reproof  of  the  redmen  when  they  uttered  threats  against  those 
whose  prosperity  meant  his  ruin,  are  convincing. 

But^it  is  the  recital  of  McLoughlin's  treatment  of  the  immi- 
grants from  the  States  which  forms  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
work.  The  settlement  of  the  country  not  only  meant  the  end  of 
the  fur  trade,  but  it  meant  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  these  immigrants  owed  their  allegiance.  Yet  a  loyal 
British  subject,  the  director  of  the  activities  of  a  British  fur- 
trading  corporation,  was  so  far  moved  by  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  destitute  Americans  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
and  the  mountains,  that  in  violation  of  tlie  rules  of  his  company 
he  advanced  them  supplies  on  credit  that  they  might  establish 
and  support  themselves  in  the  Coast  region.  '  It  is  pathetic  to 
read  how  he  was  not  oidy  defrauded  by  some  of  those  Avhom  he 
had  thus  befriended,  but  was  reprimanded  by  the-  officials  of  his 
company,  and  forced  to  resign  a  tw^elve-thousand-dollar  position 
to  end  his  days  almost  in  want.  One  feels  a  satisfaction  in  read- 
ing the  tributes  of  prominent  pioneers  in  later  davs  showing 
that  they  appreciated  the  true  value  of  the  service  rendered  them' 
and  strove  to  gain  for  AIcLoughlin  a  recognition  of  his  goodness 
of  heart  and  his  actual  right  to  be  called,  as  Air.  Holman  has 
called  him,  "The  Father  of  Oregon." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  biograpliy  is  given  over  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  steps  through  which  Dr.  AlcLoughlin,  through  prac- 
tical politics,  backed  by  sectional  and  sectarian  prejudice,  was 
deprived  of  the  land  claims  at  Oregon  City  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  the  support  of  his  later  years  and  of  his  familv  after 
his  own  decease.  Alany  will  doubtless  disagree  with  Air.  Hol- 
man in  his  contention  that  no  county  should  bear  the  name  of 
Samuel  R.  Thurston.  Oregon's  first  Territorial  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, who  was  responsible  for  the  clause  in  the  Drmation  Land 
Law  of  1850  which  thus  dispossessed  AlcLoughlin,  desiring,  not- 
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withstanding  his  faults  and  his  mistakes  still  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  ot  the  first  representative  in  Washington  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  But  all  will  agree  to  the  proposition  that,  both  in 
Oregon  and  m  Washington,  a  countv  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  good  old  doctor,  and  that  the  failure  thus  to  use  his  name 
m  the  States  he  aided  in  founding  is  a  species  of  ingratitude 
which  should  not  be  suffered. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  remarked  that  :\lr.  Holman  is  on^ 
of  the  writers  who  give  to  .Airs.  Frances  Fuller  .Victor  the  credit 
due  her  lor  the  actual  authorship  of  the  histories  of  Oreo-on  an  l 
Washmgton  which  bear  upon  the  title  page  the  name  of^Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft. 

WILLIAM  A.  MORRIS. 


The  Brothers'  War.    By  John  C.  Reed.     (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1905,  pp.  xviii.,  _}56.) 

The  Brothers'  W^v  is  the  story  of  .  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  bv  a  well-informed 
Georgia  lawyer  who  played  a  soldiers'  part  in  that  great  strug-le 
The  author  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  the  war  broke  ou^ 
he  served  irom  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  led  a  section  of  the 
Ku  Ivlux  Klan,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
negro  domination,  and  now  rejoices  in  a  united  nation  and  the 
overthrow  of  slavery. 

The  author  clearly  sees  the  cause  of  the  war  in  the  growin- 
nationalities  of  the  two  sections.  The  North,  based  on  free  labor" 
demanded  that  the  Territories  be  free,  and  the  South,  with  it.' 
economic  system  of  plantations  worked  bv  slaves,  demanded  with 
equal  emphasis  that  slavery  be  allowed  to  spread  to  the  new 
Ferntories  of  the  South  and  AA'est.  Three  chanters  are  devoted 
to  the  antagonism  of  free  labor  and  slave  lal)o^-  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  South  and  Xorth.  and  the  argument  is  well  handled 
and  convincingly  presented". 

Chapter  \7.  deals  with  the  abolitionists  and  fire-eaters  who 
are  looked  up<Mi  as  the  products  of  the  claslnng  nationalities 
Ihe  economic  interests  of  the  Xorth  were  against  slavery  exten- 
sion, while  th<:)se  of  the  South  demanded  the  extension  of 'slavery 
Opposition  to  the  demands  of  each  section  bv  the  other  brouoht 
forth  two  classes  of  hotspurs.  Xo  mention  is  made  of  the  hu- 
mamtanan  wave  that  s^yept  o^-er  Furope  and  America  in  th^ 
eany  thirties,  and  conseriuently  the  rise  of  the  abolitionist  :s 
treated  as  a  purely  economic  outgrowth. 
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train  and  elevate  the  average  negro,  while  the  exceptional  one  is 
at  the  industrial  school  or  college,  or  studying  for  a  profession ; 
something  which  will  check  the  prevalent  reversion  away  from 
monogamic  family  life,  and  stimulate  that  life  to  develop  steadily; 
something  also  that  will  inipart  to  this  entire  mass  permanent 
and  strengthening  in  pulse  to  better  its  condition"  (412).  And 
finally,  in  order  to  give  time  for  this  something  to  take  effect, 
the  negroes  should  be  given  a  State  in  the  Union  to  themselves. 

One  note  of  weakness  runs  through  the  wlioje  book,  viz.,  an 
attempt  to  explain  historical  effects  by  reference  to  the  Avill  of 
the  "fates,"  "'fairies,''  "directors."  Webster  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  defend  the  Union,  Providence  arranged  for  the 
deaths  of  Adams'  and  Jeft'erson  on  the  same  day  that  Webster 
might  find  a  fit  subject  for  his  oration,  "follow  me  while  I  try 
to  show  wdiat  the  directors  did  in  preparation  for  and  in  con- 
duct of  the  brothers'  war,"  *  the  directors  induced 
Toombs  to  drink  too  much  at  a  dinner  in  order  that  Davis  might 
be  President,  and  much  more  of  the  same  order.  Historical 
explanations  should  be  given  where  possible  and  the  balance  left 
to  the  reader.  Aside  from  this  last  defect  the  book  is  well  done 
and  will  amply  repay  careful  reading. 

EDWARD  :\Ic:\IAHON. 
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The  State  Historical  Society  of  AWsconsin  has  issued  a  care- 
fully indexed  volume  of  200  pages,  which  contains  a  ''Descriptive 
List  of  ^lanuscript  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
A\^isconsin,  Together  With  Reports  on  Other  Collections  of 
^lanuscript  ^laterial  for  American  History  in  Adjacent  States." 

An  article  on  the  "Financial  History  of  Oregon,"  Vvdiich  Prof. 
V.  G.  Young  contril)utes  to  the  "Quarterly  of  The  Oregon  Plis- 
torical  Society"  for  December,  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  research 
which  was  i)repared  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. 

11ie  fourth  number  of  volume  T\'.  of  th.e  "Universitv  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications"  is  a  monograph  of  84  pages,  written  bv  A.  \.. 
Kroeber,  and  deals  with  "Indian  Myths  of  South  Central  Cali- 
fornia." 

"A  History  of  the  .Vmerican  AAdiak"^  I-'ishcrv."  bv  \A'alter  S. 
Towner,  has  appeared  as  number  20  in  th.e  series  in  Political 
Econ.omy  and  ]^i.l)Hc  Law  of  tlu-  "Publications  of  the  University 
of  Penns\  l\-ania."    L  deals  with,  the  origin,  progress  and  decliiie 
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Calhoun,  ^^■ebster,  Toombs  and  Davis  are  each  given  a  chap- 
ter. That  on  Calhoun  deals  with  him  as  the  father  of  nuUitic-- 
t,on,  and  Toombs  is  treated  as  his  successor,  and  the  real  leader 
of  the  South  in  secession.  The  author  has  done  a  good  deai 
of  work  on  the  life  of  Toombs,  whom  he  considers  the  '"Webster 
of  the  South"  and  the  equal  of  Calhoun,  but  his  chapter  suffers 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  material  he  presents  in  small 
space.  Ihe  author  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  not  convincing  the 
reader,  and  time  after  time  drops  the  thread  of  -his  narrative  to 
enlarge  on  the  greatness  of  Toombs.  Less  anxiety  on  the  au- 
thor s  part  and  a  more  careful  presentation  of  material  wou'd 
have  been  more  effective. 

Davis  is  described  as  a  dignified  man  of  rather  mediocre 
ab.hty,  much  loved  by  the  South,  and  entirely  mistaken  as  to  h^s 
nnl.tar.v  ability.    Webster  was  the  greatest  orator  and  lawyer 
of  the  Xorth  and  deserves  eternal  glory  for  his  eulogy  of  an.l 
cHorts  on  behalf  of  the  Union.    His  argument  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  and  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  are  viewed  from  new 
angles.    Webster's  change  of  attitude,  as  shown  in  his  speech 
of  March      1850,  is,  the  author  thinks,  the  result  of  Calhoun's 
<lemc,htion  of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  earlier  speeches 
in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  a  State  could  not  secede 
irom  the  Union.    Whether  or  not  the  author's  view  is  the  cor- 
rect one  It  certainly  deserves  careful  consideration.  Webster's 
greatest  speech  was  his  reply  to  Hayne,  and  his  greatest  work 
his  ettorts  for  the  Union. 

_  The  strongest  chapter  in  the  book,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion 
IS  the  one_  discussing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Everyone  who  has 
read  that  famous  book  should  read  this  chapter. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  race  question  and  are 
well  worth  reading.    In  brief,  the  author  argues  that  slaverv  was 
a  curse  to  the 'whites  of  the  South  and  a  blessing  to  the  negroes 
Since  the  war  the  negroes  have  split  into  two  great  classes  .n 
upper,  made  up  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  negroes,  and  a 
lower,  including' the  balance.    The  upper  class,  nearlv  all  of 
whom  have  white  blood  in  their  veins,  is  pushing  into  the  trades 
and  professions  and  making  marked  progress.    The  larger  class 
ess  capable,  shiftless,  unwilling  to  work,  is  coming' into  the 
Keenest  kind  of  competition  with  poor  whites  and  ■emi<.rants 
•"Hi  apparently  doomed  to  destruction  through  the  opcrarion  of 
i-'conomic  and  criminal  laws. 

"To  solve  this  problem  something  must  be  found  which  will 
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of  the  American  whaling  industry  and  gives  attention  to  appa- 
ratus used  in  whaling  and  whale  products  in  commerce. 

"The  First  Religious  Newspaper"  is  the  title  of  the  leading 
article  in  the  journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  for 
June,  1907. 

James  Xewton  Baskett  has  contributed  to  the  January  issue 
of  the  quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  a 
*'Study  of  the  Route  of  Calx-za  de  Vaca." 

"Provisional  Report  on  a  Course  of  Study  in  Historv"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  It  is  a  suggestive  outline  for 
a  course  of  study  in  history  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

The  leading  article  in  "The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics"  for  July  is  the  concluding  one  in  the  series  ''Federal 
and  State  Aid  to  Education  in  Iowa,"  by  Prof.  liugh  S.  Euffum 
of  the  University  qf  Iowa.  The  same  issue  contains  "A  Biblio- 
graphy of  Iowa  State  Publications  for  1904  and  1905/'  prepared 
by  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Societv. 
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Honoring  Doctor  John  McLoughlin's  Memory. 

Orefron  City  witnessed  an  important  and  intere-tino-  cer- 
mony   ct,  rninating  on  Sunday.  6  Oetober,  1907.    Tl,e  o^casiJn 
^as  the  dedication  t!,ere  of  the  McLoi,.<?hlin  Institute,  whici, 
has  grown  out  of  the  St.  John's  Parochial  and  High  School 
Reverend  Father  .A.  HiUebrand  is  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  that 
has  brought  this  event  to  fruition.    Oregon  Citv  was  the  last 
home  ot  McLoughUn.  as  it  is  also  his  burial  pla'ce.    Alanv  dis- 
angu.shed  guests  were  present  on  this  occasion,  not  least  of 
whom  was  .Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick.  the  favorite  granddaughter  of 
McLoughnn.    .Archibishop  Christie  preached  the  sert^on  and 
formally  blessed  and  dedicated  the  institute.    Hon  \V  D  Fen 
ton.  PresKlent  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  State  Senator 
Joseph  E.  Hedges,  representing    Governor  Chamberlain,  and 
o.hers,^  made  acldresses,  but  the  principal  address  was  made  bv 
Frederick  A  .  Hohnan,  of  Portland,  who  has  recentiv  published 
a  very  acceptable  history  of  McLoughlin.    He  calls  the  good  old 
Doctor  the  -Father  of  Oregon.-  and  there  is  now  a  gei^^ra!  wil- 
hngness  to  concede  that  affectionate  title.    An  idea  of  Mr  Hoi- 
man  s  attitude  toward  his  hero  may  be  gathered  from  the  closin-:. 
sentence  ol  his  address  at  Oregon  City,  as  follows:  '  " 

"To  this  Xoble  .Alan,  to  this  Great  AVhite  Chief,  to  this  Good 
O.d  Doctor,  to  this  Savior  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers,  to  this  ..reat 
Humanitarian-thc  l-'ather  of  Oregon-be  honor  and  praise  for 
all  time. 


Encouragement  for  the  Quarterly. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  The  AVashino-ton 
Historical  Quarterly  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  on  the  manv  kind 
words  received  irom  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  People 
who  are  working  along  similar  lines  in  other  fields  have  been 
e.x-ceed,ngly  generous  in  their  praise.  Cordial  approval  l,as  ako 
come  from  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  readers  throuehout  the 
Pacific  Xortluvest.  The  best  publishers  are  beginning-  to  send 
taeir  works  on  history  for  review.    One  of  the  best  indications 
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of  approval,  however,  is  the  promptness  with  which  other 
societies  have  begun  an  exchange  of  publications.  These  are 
ac  follows : 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
-  Bulletin  of  BibIiogra])hy  and  :\[agazine  Subject  Index. 
Illinois  Historical  Collections. 
Indiana  Quarterly  :\Iagazine  of  History. 
Annals  of  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics. 
Iowa  Biographical  Series. 
Kansas  Biennial  Report  of  History. 
Register  of  Kentucky. 

Proceedings  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
iMissouri  Historical  Review.  '  ■ 

iViissouri  Historical  Society  Collections. 
New^  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
New  Hampshire  Genealogical  Record. 
Proceedings  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
Collections  of  the  Xorth  Dakota  Historical  Society. 
The  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  Plistorical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Plistorical  Quarterly. 
Report  of  the  Oklahoma  Plistorical  Society. 
"Old  Xorthwest"  Genealogical  Quarterly. 
Reports  of  the  State  Historical  Society  'of  South  Dakota. 
Publications  of  the  Southern  Plistorical  Association. 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association. 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
The  Wisconsin  Archaeologist.  .  . 

Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Plistorical  Societv. 
University  of  California's  Publications  on  American  Archae-^ 
ology  and  Ethnologv. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  asked  for  the  Quarterly  and 
sends  documents  in  exchange.  Other  societies  have  signified  a 
desire  to  exchange. 

All  these  publications  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  State 
University  of  Washington,  where  they  will  prove  of  the  o-rcateU 
value.  ^ 
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New  Worker  in  the  Field. 

William  A.  Morris  is  an  Oregonian  who  was  educated  at 
Stanford  University  and  then  took  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
for  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  After  that  he  made  a  trip 
for  study  in  England  and  in  September  reported  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  for  work  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  mediaeval  history,  but  has  great  love  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  For  this  reason  the  Quarterly  will 
be  sure  to  have  some  of  his  talent  at  its  disposal.   .  .  . .  .  ^ 


A  Correction. 

In  the  July  Quarterly  was  published  an  article  on  Jesse  Ap- 
plegate.  The  material  as  it  came  into  the  editor's  hands  was  in 
the  form  of  a  clipping  from  a  local  ^[c:\linnville  (Oregon)  paper. 
There  was  not  time  for  the  proof  .to  be  submitted  to  the  author, 
and  so  Professor  Joseph  Schafer  asks  that  the  following  be  pul)- 
lished: 

Page  2t;,  paragraph  3,  line  5,  create,  read  created;  par.  4, 
T.2,  for  those  read  for  of  those:  p.  218,  par.  2,  1.  3,  square  read 
spare;  p.  219,  par.  2,  1.8,  no  definite  read  Httle  detailed;  p.  220, 
par.  2,  1.7,  or  read  to;  par.  3,  1.7.  statesman  read  statemen;  p. 
221,  par.  3,  1.2,  Milborn  read  Milburn;  p.  225,  par.  5,  i.i.  Warren 
read  Warre;  p.  226,  par.  i,  1.4.  a  number  read  the  number;  (  ) 
read  [  ]  ;  1.5,  contract  (  )  read  compact  [  ]  ;  p.  227,  par.  3. 
1.2,  orders  read  others;  par.  4,  1.9,  once  as  read  once  more  as; 
1. 10,  1850  read  1849;  p.  229,  par.  i,  1.6,  for  the  year  1789  read' 
from  the  year  1789;  1.9,  insert  and  before  Bancroft:  p.  231,  par. 
2,  1.4,  States  read  status;  1.8,  of  the  nation  read  to  the  nation; 
State's  read  states;  p.  232,  par.  2.  1.6,  be  to  read  best;  1.9,  (  ) 
read  [  ]. 


Three  Recent  Addresses. 

Honorable  John  P.  Hartinan  has  rendered  a  good  service  to 
readers  and  students  of  the  Xorthwest  by  causing  to  be  published 
Ins  address  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-T'acific  Exposition  and  also  his  address  delivered  in  Spo- 
kane in  January,  1907.  These  two  addresses  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  information  pertaining  to  this  region,  which  was 
compiled  with,  evident  care  as.  well  as  much  labor.  The  third 
address  was  also  one  of  the  exixjsit inn  nund)ers.     It  was  bv 
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Honorable  Henry  Alberts  :McLean,  President  of  the  AVashing-- 
ton  State  Commission  for  the  Alaska-Yukon- Pacific  Exposition. 
This  graceful  little  pamphlet  is  well  worth  savin^-. 


Descendant  of  Prescott. 
Air.  C.  P.  Bissett,  Right  of  Way  and  Tax  Agent  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Burke  Building, 
Seattle,  is  a  great-grandson  of  William  PL  Prescott,  the  famous 
American  historian.  Though  very  deeply  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  company  he  represents,  ]Mr.  Bissett  has  a  real  love 
for  history.  He  has  a  private  library  of  five  thousand  volumes 
devoted  to  Americana  and  makes  a  specialty  of  works  on  Lin- 
coln. ^  One  can  see  the  evidence  of  this  inherited  taste  on  enter- 
ing his  private  office,  where  the  walls  are  attractive  with  beauti- 
ful portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Webster. 
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[Continued  from  the  Last  Issue  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly.] 

PART  11.  . 

Historical  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Oregon 
Territory.  Comprising  an  Examination  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Claims,  the  British  Pretensions,  and  a  Deduction  of  the 
United  States  Title. 


THE  OLD  SPANISH  CLAIMS.-  ' 

Up  to  ti^o  year  1S03,  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  the  River  Ivlississippi,  which  shut  from  our  possession 
the  vast  region  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  now  com- 
prising Iowa,  Missouri,  :Missouri  Territory,  Indian  Territory," 
Arkansas  and  the  small  portion  at  its  southern  extremity  w^hich 
'still  retains  the  former  name  of  all.  This  immense  country, 
stretching  from  British  America  on  the  north  to  the  Guh'  of 
:\Iexico  on  the  south,  and  spreading  breadthwise  from  the  :\Iis- 
sissippi  to  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  was  originally  owned  by  France, 
who  obtained  her  title  to  it  through  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
of  the  great  stream  which  drains  it,  by  two  of  her  missionaries, 
in  1663,  and  by  subsequent  settlements  under  La  Sale  and  others. 
In  1763,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  iSoo  Spain  ceded 
it  back  again  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  Avas  purchased  from 
France  by  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  As  soon 
as  this  purchase  was  made,  the  importance  of  Oregon  as  a  Pa- 
cific gate  to  our  possessions,  became  at  once  apparent,  and  Jef- 
ferson, under. the  direction  of  Congress,  commissioned  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  *'to  explore  the  river  IMissouri  and  its  principal 
branches  to  their  sources,  t*^  cross  tlie  Rocky  ^lountains  and 
trace  to  its  termination  in  the  Pacific  some  stream,  whether  the 
Cohnubia,  the  Oregon,  the  Colorado  or  any  other,  which  might 

*Th..u.i;h  it  i,s  hardly  nec'ssary  to  m,-nrion  ro  the  reader  in  this  staire  of  our 
exarmTuUi..n.  tliat  th-  I  nit.-d  Starrs  piirch:. sod  ivom  Suain.  in  isio.  nil  the  ri-ht 
dovolvm.i^  ;,,  h.M-  ,,n  the  X,n-th  W^sr  coast  alx.v^  4i'  do-,  north  lautudo  bv  virtu^^of 
hvr  (hson-vru's  ar.d  s.-r  t  lonients.  it  will  do  no  hartn  {n  direct  him  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  making  nut  hrr  ntlc  \v(-  of  (■(»nsM.|uencc  establish  our  own 
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offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  communication  across 
the  continent  for  the  purposes  of  commerce."  In  1805  these 
officers  and  their  men  crossed  the  mountains,  and  descending 
into  Oregon,  discovered  a  number  of  streams  flowing  westward, 
which,  upon  examination,  were  found  to  disembogue  into  the 
Columbia  or  some  of  its  huge  branches,  whose  comprehensive 
arms  embrace  within  their  span  the  42(1  and  53d  parallels,  and 
roll  their  silver  bands  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  the 
15th  of  November  they  reached  its  mouth,  and  .building  a  fort 
which  they  called  "Fort  Catslop,"  they  spent  the  winter  there. 
In  the  spring  of  1806  (March  13th),  having  minutely  explored 
the  surrounding  country,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return,  and 
after  proceeding  some  distance  up  the  stream,  parted  company; 
the  one  to  explore  the  region  north,  and  the  other  the  country 
south.  They  met  in  the  month  of  August  following,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  ^Missouri  Rivers,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.  Thus  we  find  that  after  having  discov- 
ered the  nioiiLli  of  tlie  Columbia  in  1792,  we  explore  ihc  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  drained  by  it  in  1805,  build  a  fort  at  its 
mouth  in  Xovember  of  that  year,  and  thus  take  the  actual  pos- 
session "soon  after,"  which  is  the  positive  condition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  previously  quoted. 

This  being  a  difficult  circumstance  to  overcome,  the  British 
government  were  puzzled  for  a  time  how  to  rebut  or  to  offset  it; 
but  thcir^  natural  fertility  of  resource  did  not  leave  them  long  at 
a  loss,  and  resorting  to  their  old  principle  that  bold  assertion  is 
as  good  as  timid  proof,  they  affirmed — that  "at  least  in  the  same 
or  subsequent  years  (1805-6)  ]\Ir.  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the 
North  West  Company,  had  established  posts  among  the  Flathead 
or  Kootanie  tribes  (near  the  56th^  of  latitude)  and  that  it  was 
from  this  point  he  hastened  down  in  181 1  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River.''  A  . 

This  is  a  part  Of  the. celebrated  diplomatic  Statement  of  1S26, 
and  from  its'  definite  and  satisfactory  character,  is  worthv  of 
taking  place  beside  the  claims  of  Vancouver  and  2^Ieares. 

The  accounts  gi\-en  by  Fewis  and  Clark  on  the  return  of  their 
expedition,  attracted  the  attention  of  commercial  men,  and  John 
Jacol)  Astor,  an  opulent  merchant  of  New  York,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  L'pper  ^Missouri,  conceived  the 
foundation  of  a  company,  v.'hose  efforts  should  be  speciallv  con- 
fined to  the  Coast  of  this  region.    Before  his  plans  were  con- 
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summated,  however,  the  Missouri  Company,  another  x\merican 
association,  established  a  post  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Cokimbia  in  1808, 
but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810  from  a  difficulty,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  neighboring  savages,  of  obtaining  regular  supply 
of  food. 

In  1809  ^^i"-  Astor  had  completed  his  arrangements,  and  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  by  his  exertions  assumed  a  definite  exist- 
ence.   In  that  year  the  ship  Enterprise  was  sent  itito  the  North 
Pacific  "to  make  preparatory  researches  and  inquiries  in  the 
scenes  of  the  new  company's  operations,"  and  in  1810  two  par- 
ties were  formed,  one  to  cross  the  continent  under  the  conduct 
of  W.  P.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  and  the  other  to  proceed  on  the 
ship  Tonquin  by  sea.    In  :\Iarch,  iSii,  the  ship  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  colonists  immediately  selecting 
a  spot,  erected  a  factory  and  a  fort,  and  in  honor  of  the  patron  of 
the  enterprise,  called  the  establishment  Astoria.    P3y  some  means, 
the  ^Ir.  Thompson  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Statement  alluded 
to,  heard  at  his  station  on  Eraser's  Lake  (between  latitude  54° 
55')  of  this  new  settlement,  and  gathering  together  a  party, 
posted  in  hot  haste  down  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
building  huts,  hoisting  flags  and  bestowing  names  by  way  of 
taking  possession  as  they  passed  along.    They  reached  Astoria 
a  little  too  late,  for  on  arriving  there  in  July,  they  found  the 
banner  of  the  States  waving  over  a  fort — they  found  factories 
erected,  farms  laid  out,  and  the  contented  colonists  eating  of  the 
produce  of  their  already  flourishing  gardens.    They  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  most  reluctantly  to  rv  trace  their  steps  northv/ard, 
after  receiving  the  unwelcome  information  that  the  posts  of 
which  they  had  pretended  to  take  possession  on  their  way  down 
had  most  of  them  been  visited  five  years  before  by  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  spring  of, 1812,  the  other  party  of  emigrants  under 
i\Ir.  Hunt,  completed  their  journey  across  the  continent,  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  settlement  among  their  brother  traders.  A 
few  days  after  this  event,  the  ship  Beaver  arrived  from  New 
York,  with  still  further  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  it  was 
decided  that  ^Ir.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  should  sail  in  her  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  to  the  northern  coasts,  the  affairs  of  the 
factory  being  entrusted  (unfortunatel}'  as  will  be  seen)  to  the 
charge  of  ^JcDougal,  one  of  the  Scotchmen  wh.o  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company.    During  the 
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absence  of  Mv.  .Hunt,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  created 
no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
mendjers  of  the  company,  for  they  at  once  saw  the  difficulties 
this  would  lead  to  between  themselves  and  their  British  asso- 
ciates.   This  information  was  received  in  Januarv  from  Xew 
York,  and  in  June  following  an  agent  of  the  Xorth  "West  Com- 
pany arrived  from  Canada,  bringing  news  of  the  approach  of  a 
British  naval  force  to  take  possession  of  the  American  settle- 
ment.   The  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  connected  wdth  the  as-* 
sociation  received  the  report  with  ill  concealed  satisfaction,  and 
several  of  them  withdrew  from  the  service  at  once  for  that  of 
the  rival  company.    Those  who  remained  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered faithful,  beyond  the  considerations  of  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests that  were  involved  in  the  affair.    Anxious  consultations 
were  held,  in  whicli  the  foreigners  held  a  superior  and  controlling 
influence.    This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  position, 
for  having  been  selected  with  a  viev.'  to  their  superior  knowledge 
of  trading  operations  gained  in  a  previous  service  with  the  Xorth 
West  Company,  they  held  all  the  most  responsible  situations. 

The  latter  proposed,  in  view  of  the  approaching  danger,  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  altogether,  unless  additional  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  should  speedily  arrive  from  X^ew  York  to 
their  assistance.  This  the  Americans  strenuously  opposed, 
choobuig  rather  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  their  enemies  not  ap- 
pearing, or  in  case  the}'  did.  to  risk  the  hazard  of  a  struggle  ;  but 
the  resolution  prevailed,  and  the  minority  of  interests  was  , bound 
to  submit.  At  length  Hunt  arrived,  but  with  all  his  efforts,  was 
nnable  to  change  the  determination  of  the  Scottish  partners,  and 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
concern  in  case  of  their  defection,  he  w^as  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  arrangement.  He,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision 
set  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  chartering 
some  vessels  to  convey  the  furs  then  stored  in  the  factory,  and 
other  properties  of  the  company,  to  Canton.  In  the  month  fol- 
lowing his  departure,  a  deputation  from  the  Xorth  West  Com- 
pany descended  the  river  to  Astoria,  bringing  the  additional  in- 
formation that  a  British  frigate  having  under  her  convov  a  large 
armed  ship  belonging  to  the  X.  \V.  Company,  was  on  her  way  to 
ihe  Cohunbia  with  the  intention  of  destroying  everything  Ameri- 
can in  that  quarter.  The  communication  of  this  news  was  accom- 
panied by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  deputation  to 
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purchase  out  the  whole  stock  in  trade,  and  other  properties  of  the 
Pacific  company  ;  adding-  as  an  additional  inducement,  that  they 
would  enn^ag-e,  at  a  liberal  rate  of  wages,  all  who  might  choose 
to  enter  their  service,  and  agreed  to  send  back  to  the  United 
States  all  who  wished  to  return.  This  whole  measure  had  doubt- 
less been  secretly  concocted  by  the  Scotch  partners  of  the  Pa- 
cific Company,  who,  to  effect  it,  had  got  Hunt  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  agents  of  the  other  party  were  proceeding  exactly  accord- 
ing to  i)reviously  imparted  directions.  The  proposal  to  emplov 
while  it  looked  like  an  emanation  of  generosity,  was  a  most  in- 
sidious piece  of  treachery  to  entice  away  the  employes  on  \yhom 
the  Pacific  Company  depended  for  existence,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  society  as  existed  there,  was  deserving  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  It,  hov/ever.  afforded  the  Scotchmen  an  opportunity  to 
secede  without  an  appearance  of  absolute  defection,  and  softened 
the  opposition  of  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  return  to  a 
more  congenial  society  in  their  own  country.  The  transfer  was 
accordingly  m.'de,  and  the  Pacific  Company  lost  its  identity  in 
the  North  \\\st  Association. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  arrival  in  the  territory  to  the 
date  of  this  relinquishment,  the  Pacific  Company  had  established 
four  forts  or-  trading  posts,  besides  the  main  one  at  Astoria. 
These  were  Fort  Okanegan.  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia— Spokane  Flouse, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  a  branch  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishment pushed  further  west,  among  the  Flathead  and  Kootanic 
tribes— a  post  on  the  Kooskooske.  and  one  on  the  W'allamette 
River.  All  of  these  establishments  were  included  in  the  transfer 
of  Astoria. 

This  inglorious  termination  of  the  enterprise  took  place  on 
the  ifUh  October,  1813.  It  was  principally  brought  about  bv  a 
Scotchman,  named  Duncan  Mcl^ougal,  whom  Flunt  had  un- 
wisely left  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  been  bribed  to  his  course  by  the  rival  com- 
pany. At  any  rate,  the  arrangement  squared  with  his  feelings, 
and  he  made  it  sul)serye  his  interest. 

On  the  1st  December,  before  the  transfer  was  completed,  tk..- 
Pritisli  sloop  of  war  Raccoon  arrived  at  Astoria,  expecting  a 
rich  plunder  by  the  capture  of  the  magazines  and  treasures  of  the 
i'.icilic  Company;  Init  all  she  found  for  prize  was  the  American 
fk.g  still  waving  its  glorious  f^dds  abo\-e  the  fort.  This  remnined 
ihere.  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Pacific  Comj)any  had 
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ceased  more  than  two  months  before;  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  belonged  to  it,  insisted  that  this  emblem 
of  the  Republic's  sovereignty  over  the  soil,  formed  no  portion 
of  the  transfer  to  the  English  C0:npany. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Astoria,  and  the 
taking  possession  of  the  fort,  by  Ross  Cox,  who  gathered  his  in- 
formation on  the  spot,  shortly  after  the  events  took  place,  will 
not  only  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  motive  of  AIc- 
Dougaks  treachery,  but  will  also  corroborate  oiir  claims  to  the 
hrst  settlement  of  that  region: 

'Taptain  Black,"  (the  commander  of  the  Raccoon,)  *'took  pos- 
session oi  Astoria  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  .Afaiestv  and  re - 
baptised  It  by  the  name  of  Fort  George.  He  also  insisted  on 
having  an  inventory  taken  of  the  valuable  stock  of  furs  and  other 
property  purchased  from  the  American  companv,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  ulterior  proceedings  in  England  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  value  from  the  Xorth  W^^st  Companv ;  but  he  subse- 
ciuentlv  rebnr^u.hed  this  idea,  and  we  heard  ^no  more  of  his 
claims.  J  he  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  knew  well 
that  Great  Lntam  and  America  were  distinct  nations,  and  that 

mXrr  ''''\/'r^  '^'"7  ^-"^^"^"^       ^^'^  arrangement 

made  betwc^en  Messrs.  McDougal  and  Tavish,  (the  agent  of  the 
Aorth  A\  est  Company.)  the  iormer  of  whom  still  continued  as 

ommal  chiet  at  the  fort.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Raccoon,  which 

hey  quickly  discovered  to  be  one  of  King  George  s  fighting  ship, 
they  repaired  armed  to  the  fort,  and  requested  an\audience  of 
-\ir  McDougal.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  their  numbers 
and  warlike  appearance,  and  demanded  the  object  of  ^uch  an 
miusual  visit     Concomly,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chenook. 

whose  daughter  McDou.gal  had  married,)  thereupon  addres.e:i 
him  in  a  long  speech,  m  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  Kin-  ' 
George  had  sent  a  ship  full  of  warriors,  and  loaded  with  nothing 
fnit  big  guns,  to  take  the  Americans  and  make  them  all  slaves  • 
L^'t  1   J''-  ^V^'^  Americans)  were  the  first  white  men  that 

settled  m  their  country,  and  treated  the  Indians  b'ke  -ood  rela 
lions,  they  resolved  to  defend  them  from  King  George's  war 
Hn^t' f " V''''i  to  conceal  themselves  in  tlu.  woods, 

close  to  the  whart,  irom  whence  thev  would  be  able  with  thc'r 
^uns  and  aiTOws  to  shoot  all  the  men  "that  should  attempt  to  lami 
h^m  -^-^^the  people  in  the  fort  could  fire 

u  n  ,vith  their  big  guns  and  rifles.  This  proposition  was  olYered 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  its 

ancrh^l'ir''  ''"'""f  ^'"^'i'  ^^"^^^^^^  ^^"^^^  approaching, 

and   had  the  people  in  the  tort  telt  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Indians,  every  man  of  them  would  have  been  de^ 
f.rT     ^y'^'^'^^^f^^^^^'^^^y-     Mr.  McDougal  thanked  them 
01  their  friendly  offer:  but  added,  that  notwithstanding,  the  mi 
tions  were  at  war.  the  people  in  the  boats  would  not  iiijure  him 
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nor  any  of  his  people,  and  therefore  requested  them  to  throw  by 
their  war  shirts  and  arms,  and  receive  the  strangers  as  their 
friends.  They  at  first  seemed  astonished  at  this  answer;  but,  on 
assuring-  tliem  in  the  most  |)Ositive  manner  that  he  was  under  no 
apprehensions,  they  consented  to  give  up  their  weapons  for  a  few 
days.  They  afterwards  declared  tiiey  were  sorry  for  having  com- 
plied with  l\Ir.  3v[cDougal's  wishes;  for  when  they  observed  Cap- 
tain Black,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and  marines,  break  the 
bottle  of  port  on  the  flag-stait,  and  hoist  the  British  ensign,  after 
changing  the  name  of  the  fort,  they  remarked,  that  however 
much  one  might  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  the  Americans  were 
undoubtedly  made  slaves ;  and  they  were  not  convinced  of  their 
mistake  until  .the  sloop  of  war  had  departed  without  taking  any 
prisoners.*' 
f 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  that  ^IcDougal  should  have 
accepted  of  this  offer  of  the  Indians  against  his  own  nation,  but 
it  proves  that  with  such  friends  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
the  settlement  could  never  have  been  seriously  distressed  for 
supplies ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  representations,  on  which  the 
resolution  to  abandon  the  place  was  based,  were  false.  Had  IMr. 
Hunt  possessed  those  means  of  resistance,  and  been  in  ]>.Ic- 
Dougal's  situation,  the  property  of  the  company  would  not  have 
been  sold,  and  the  flag  upon  the  fort  would  never  have  been 
struck. 

The  war  ended  in  1814,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  on 
the  24th  December,  of  that  year,  it  was  declared  "that  all  terri- 
tory, places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  part}^ 
from  the  other  during,  or  after  the  war,  should  be  restored  with- 
out delay."  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1817,  despatched  the 
sloop  of  war  Ontario,  with  Captain  Biddle  and  J.  B.  Prevost  as 
Commissioners  to  Astoria  and  they  duly  received  the  surrender 
of  that  place  by  the  British  authorities,  on  the  6th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1818. 

In  this  same  year  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  London 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  for  the 
settlement  of  a  northern  boundary  line,*  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  49th  parallel,  from  the  northwestern  point 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  ]\Iountains,  as  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  territory  of  the 
States,  leaving  the  portion  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  following 
article  : 


♦See  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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"Art..  3.  It  is  agreed  that  any  countrv  that  mav  l)e  claimed 
by  either  party  on  the  north\vest  coast  of' America/we^tward  of 
the  Stony  .Aloiintains,  shall,  to.o-ether  with  its  habors,  bavs  and 
creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  'be  free 
and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  sicniatur.' 
of  the  present  Convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  powers  :  it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement 
IS  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either 
ot  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  another 
powder  or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country;  the  only  object 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent 
disputes  and  difficulties  among  themselves." 

It  is  plain  from  the  wording  of  this  article  that  England 
relied  very  lightly  upon  the  strength  of  her  own  claims  to  the 
territory  in  dispute;  the  concluding  clause  being  a  virtual  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  superior  rights  of  Spain,  whose  anger  is 
carefully  deprecated,  by  the  assurance  that  neither  partv  aspired 
to  her  title,  but  that  -'their  only  object"  in  making  this' arrange- 
ment m  regard  to  the  common  privileges  of  navigation,  fishing, 
etc.,  w^as  to  "avoid  differences  among  themselves."    It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  that  while  this  arrangement  goes  to  conclude 
the  pretensions  of  its  proposer  it  does  not  now  in  the  slightest 
degree  afl^ect  us.   The  whole  aim  of  the  manoeuvre  is  sufficlentlv 
transparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  political  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  James  at  the  periods 
of  its  performance.    Impoverished  and  feeble  Spain  was  looked 
upon  by  Great  Britain  as  a  much  less  formidable  opponent  than 
the  Republic  which  had  just  emerged  triumphantlv  from  a  war 
with  her  upon  her  own  element.    Her  object,  therefore,  was  to 
preclude  us  at  all  risks.    She  would  be  satisfied. if  she  could  make 
her  own  invalid  title  balance  ours,  for  then  she  would  m.agnani- 
mously  propose  a  a  joint  relinquishment  in  favor  of  the  third 
claimant  whose  cause  she  had  so  insidiously  fortified.-  After 
this  it  would  not  have  been  long,  of  course,  before  exhausted" 
Spam  would  have  been  forced  to  redeem  one  of  the  deep  invol- 
nients  incurred  in  the  peninsula  war,  by  turning  the  Northwest 
Coast  over  to  her  subtle  and  grasping  creditor,  'it  would  appear 
that  our  ministers  at  London  divined  this  motive  in  th.o  course 
of  the  negotiation,  for  an  immediate  offer  was  made  on  our  part 
to  Spain,  and  that  power,  wiselv  concluding  to  sell  rather  than 
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to  give  away,  closed  with  our  overtures  at  once:  and  thus  En<.- 
I'rlelf."'""""""''  "^^-^  skillfully  turned  against 

The  negotiation  with  Spain  on  this  subject  terminated  on  the 
22d  of  tebruary,  18.9,  (four  months  after  the  treatv  of  1S18  of 
wh.ch  the  above  article  is  a  part.)  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Flonda  Treaty      By  this  treaty  the  United  States  purchased 
a  1  Florida,  and  likewise  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Spam  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  latitude  for  the  sum  of  five 
ni.lhons  of  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  a  release  of  that  amount  of 
claims  held  against  her  by  our  merchants,  and  of  which  the 
United  States  assumed  the  payment.   This  arrangement  of  course 
merged  the  Spanish  title  in  our  own,*  and  bv  thus  removing  the 
only  possible  conflicting  claim,  placed  the  'latter  upon  a  basis 
of  indisputable  validity. 

the ?'/''ri ^T'^  '''  '°  this  cession  on 

Lns  o'f  r    f"?  "  r  subversion  of  the  preten- 

sions of  England,  on  the  principle  of  original  discovery  of  points 
of  he  coas  .  Our  own  individual  title  to  Oregon  is  in  itself 
made  complete  to  53^  by  the  single  principle  ^f  international 
■aw,  which  comers  the  whole  country  drained  by  a  river  and  its 
tributaries  to  the  discoverer  of  its  mouth.  We  recognized  this 
principle  m  the  purchase  of  the  immense  territory  formerlv  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  and  while  we  have  paid 
a  penalty  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  vindication  of  its  intec.- 
nty,  we  have  a  peculiar  right  to  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  runs 
m  our  tavor.T 

The  treaty  of  1818  expiring  in  1828.  the  convention  was  re- 
newed in  1826.  but  as  before,  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  and  the  negotiation  resulted  in  the  following  vear  just  where 
.t  had  begun,  the  provisions  of  the  former  treaty  bdng  indehnitelv 
extended,  subject  only  to  the  additional  stipulatio,;  that  either 
party  desirmg  to  abrogate  it,  might  do  so  on  giving  twelve 
mont»,- notice  to  the  other.i 

From  the  period  after  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Companv  to 
the  Aorth  \\est  Association,  (now  merged  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 

*See  Ai)i>piidix  Xo.  S. 

fro,,,*,!,^",!'^;,';,';  S'-i;:;;;;'-';,;'';-'-,',"',,;^  tw»  ,.r.,,,„o,u.  i,,,.r  f,-.,u.o  d.nvM  „o,-  tine 
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Company,)  and  the  consequent  departure  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Bnt.sh  subjects,  consisting  entirely  of  attaches  of  this  latter 
body,  acquired  a  preponderance  in  the  territory,  and  by  ingenious 
management  of  their  wealth  and  power,  continued  for  a  time 
progressively  to  increase  it.  This  circumstance  has  been  very 
seriously  brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  English  title 
as  a  new  right  to  the  territory  they  usurp  ;  as  if  the  tvranny 
their  montsrous  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  exercise  over  everi- 
Amencan  citizen  within  the  reach  of  their  influence,  gave  them 
an  additional  right  to  outrage  the  government  by  a  usurpation 
of  Its  title. 

There  is  nothing  overstrained  in  these  remarks;  indeed  they 
but  very  inadequately  express  the  outrageous  means  resojted  to 
by  these  afhhated  tyrants  to  crush  every  interest  opposed  to 
them.  The  following  extract  taken  from  the  work  of  Thomas  • 
P.  Farnham,.  a  traveler  of  ability  and  character,  will  afford  some 
notion  of  their  operations  and  policy :  . 

'Tort  Hall  was  built  by  Captain  Wyeth,  of  Boston,  in  18^2 
for  the  purposes  ot  trade  with  the  Indians  in  its  vicinity.  He  had 
taken  goods  mto  the  lower  part  of  the  Territory  to  exchano-e 
lor  salmon.  But  competition  soon  drove  him  from  his  fisheries 
to  this  remoter  spot,  where  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  purchase 
lurs  ot  the  Indians  without  being  molested  bv  the  Hudson's 
bay  Company,  whose  nearest  post  Avas  seven  hundred  miles 
aA\  a  V. 

In  this  he  was  disappointed.  In  pursuance  of  the  avowed 
doctrine  of  that  company,  that  no  others  have  a  right  to  trade 

he  furs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  use  of  capital 
and  their  incomparable  skill  and  perseverance  can  prevent  it  thev 
established  a  tort  near  him,  preceded  him.  followed  him  everv^- 
where,  and  cut  the  throat  of  his  prosperitv  with  such  kindne;s 
and  politeness,  that  W  yeth  was  induced  to  sell  his  whole  interest 
.wfr  Ki"  fr,f  f  ^tiye,  in  Oregon,  to  his  generous  but  too  iiv- 
defatigable,  skilful  and  powerful  antagonists." 

y-r.  Farnham  has  written  the  word  ''generous"  in  good  faith 
and  honest  Roman  characters,  as  if  he  really  thought  it  wer- 
generous  in  the  H.  B.  Company  to  give  ^Ir.  Wyeth  a  price  for 
his  property,  after  forcing  him  to  its  sale  by  the  basest  means! 
But  :\[r.  Farnham  ate  a  most  superlative  dinner  afterward  at 
hort  Vancouver,  and  this  may  somewhat  account  for  the  tender- 
ness of  his  construction. 

_  While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  will  furnish  the  reader 
^yIth  a  further^  insight  into  the  corporate  economy  and  opera- 
tions of  this  association,  from  the  same  author: 
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;;A  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  IL,  in  1670,  to  certain 
^ritish  subjects  associated  under  the  name  of  'The  Hudson's 
±:>ay  Company,  m  virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  the  exclusive 
privilege  01  establishing  trading  factories  on  the  Hudson's  Bav 
and  Its  triDiitarv  rivers.    Soon  after  the  grant,  the  companv  took 
possession  ot  the  territory,  and  enjoved  its  trade  without' oppo- 
sition till  _  1787  .when  was  organized  a  powerful  rival  under 
the  title  01  tne  \orth  American  Fur  Companv  of  Canada/  This 
company  was  chiefly  composed  of  Canadian-born  subjects— men 
Avhose  native  eiiergy  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
character,  pecuharly  qualified  them  for  the  dangers  and  hardships 
ot  a  lur  traders  life  m  the  frozen  regions  of  British  America 
Accordingly  we  soon  find  the  Northwest  outreaching  iu  ente- 
prise  ana  commercial  importance  their  less  active  neighbors  of 
Mudsons  Bay;  and  the  jealousies  naturallv  arising  between  par- 
ties so  situated,  leading  to  the  most  barbarous  battles,  and  th- 
sacking  and  burning  of  each  other's  posts.    This  state  of  things 
m  181CJ  arrested  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  an  act  was 
passed  m  1,^21  consolidating  the  two  companies  into  one,  under 
the  title  of  -The  Hudson  s  Bay  Company.' 

.  _  "This  association  is  now.  under  the  operation  of  their  charter 
m  sol^e  possession  of  all  that  tract  of  countrv  bounded  north  bv 
the  Northern  Arctic  Ocean  ;  east  by  the  Davis'  Straits  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  :  south  and  southwestwardlv  bv  the  northern 
boundary  ot  tne  Canadas  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of 
Lake  Superior;  thence  northwestwardlv  to  the  Lake  of  the 
\\ood;  thence  west  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
tne  Kockv  Mountains,  and  along  those  mountains  to  the  ^.th 
parallel thence  westwardly  on  that  line  to  a  point  nine  maidnc 
leagues  troni  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  on  the  west  bv  a  line  com- 
mencing at  the  last  mentioned  point,  and  running  northwardlv 

parallel  to  the  Pacific  Coast  till  it  intersects  tlie  141st  parallel 

longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  England,  and  thence  due  north 

-to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

"V^^^'o  '^''"^  ^^^^^^  ior  twentv  vears.  commencing  in 

^Uarch,  1840.  all  ot  Russian  America  except  the  post  of  Sitkp  • 
the  lease  reneu-able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  H.  B.  C.    Thev  are 
also  m  posMSsion  ol  Oregon  under  treatv  stipulation  betxveen 
''"^^  ^''^ited  States.     Its  stockholders  are  British 

eapitanst.-.  resident  m  Great  Britain.  From  these  are  elected  a 
board  of  managers,  who  hohl  their  meetings  and  transact  the^'r 
business  at  'the  Hudson's  Hay  House,'  in  London.  This  board 
^)hys  goods  and  shi|>  them  to  their  territorv.  sell  the  furs  for 
M-hich  they  are  exchanged,  and  do  all  other 'business  connected 
AMth  the  company  s  transacti-m,.  except  the  execution  of  their  ' 
own  onLrs.  the  actual  business  of  collecting  furs,  in  their  terri- 
''''^y  entrusted  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  called 
partners,  but  who.  in  fact,  receive  certain  portions  of  the  annual 
net  prohts  ot  the  omipany's  business  as  a  compensation  for  their 
services. 
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'These  gentlemen  are  divided  by  their  emplovers  into  differ- 
ent grades.  The^hrst  of  these  is  the  governor-general  of  all  the 
company  s  posts  m  North  America.  He  resides  at  York  Factorv 
on  the  west  shore  ot_  Hudson's  Bay.  The  second  class  are  chief 
lactors  ;  the  third,  chiet  traders  :  the  fourth,  traders.  Below  thes- 
is another  class  called  clerks.  These  are  usually  younger  mem- 
bers of  respectable  Scottish  families.  Thev  are  not^lirectlv  inter- 
ested m  the  compatiy-s  prohts,  but  receive  an  annual  salarv  of 
..ICO,  food  suitable  clothing,  and  a  bodv  servant,  during  an 
apprenticeship  ot  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
they  are  eligible  to  the  traderships,  factorships,  etc".,  that  mav  be 
vacated  by  death  or  retirement  from  the  service.  While  waftin- 
lor  advancement  they  are  allowed  from  £80  to  £120  per  annum" 
1  he  servants  employed  about  their  posts  and  in  their  journeyings 
are  hali-breed  Iroquois  and  Canadian  Frenchmen.  The^e  thev 
enlist  for  hve  years,  at  wages  varving  from  $68  to  $80  ner 
annum  "  ^ 


An  annual  council,  composed  of  the  governor-general,  chief 
actors  and  chief  traders,  is  held  at  York  Factorv.'  Before  this 
body  are  brought  the  reports  of  the  trade  of  each  district :  propo- 
sitions for  new  enterprises,  and  modifications  of  old  ones  -  and 
all  these  and  other  matters  deemed  important,  being  acted  upon 
the  proceedings  had  tliereon  and  the  reports  from  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  lorwarded  to  the  Board  of  Directors  m  London,  and 
subjected  to  its  hnal  order. 

"This  shrewd  company  never  allow  their  territory  to  be  over- 
trapped.  If  the  annual  return  from  anv  well  trapped  district  be 
ess  in  any  year  than  formerly,  they  order  a  less  number  still  +0 
be  taken,  until  the  beaver  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  have 
time  to  increase.  The  income  of  the  company  is  thus  rendered 
nnitorm.  and  their  business  perpetual. 

"Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  net  profit  of  their  business 
±rom  the  facts  that  the  shares  of  the  company's  stock  which 
original ly  cost  £100,  are  at  100  per  cent.  Dremium,  and  that  the 
dividends  range  from  ten  per  cent,  upward,  and  this  too  while 
they  are  creating  out  of  the  net  proceeds  an  immense  reserve 
lund  to  be  expended  in  keeping  other  persons  out  of  the  trade. 

fhey  also  have  two  migratory  trading  and  tranping  estab- 
nshments  of  fitty  or  sixty  men  each--the\^ne  traps  and  trades 
in  Lpper  Calitornia:  tlie  other  in  the  country  Ivino-  we^t  ^outh 
and  east  of  Fort  Hall.  They  also  have  a  sfeam  vessel  hc^avilv 
armed  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  among  its  bays  and 
inlets,  for  the  twotold  purpose  of  trading  with^'the  natives  in 
places  where  they  have  no  post,  and  of  outbidding  and  outsellino- 
any  American  vessel  that  attempts  to  trade  in  those  sea^  Thev 
likewise  have  hve  sailing  vessels,  measuring  from  ico  to  soo 
tons  burthen  and  armed  with  cannon,  muskets,  cutlas'^es  etc 
1  hese  are  employed  a  part  of  the  year  in  various  kinds  of  trade 
nbout  the  coast^and  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacitlc  and  the 
lemamder  ot  the  time  in  bringing  goods  from  London,  and  bear- 
ino  back  the  furs  for  which  thev  are  exchanged.  • 
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■  "One  of  these  ships  arrives  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  sprin- 
o  each  year  laden  with  coarse  woolens,  cloths,  baizes  and 
blankets;  hardware  and  cutlery;  cotton  cloths,  calicoes  and  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs;  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa;  rice,  tobacco 
soap,  beads,  guns,  powder,  lead,  rum,  wine,  brandy,  gin  and  plav- 
ing  cards;  boots,  shoes  and  ready-made  clothing,  etc.;  also,  everv 
description  of  sea  stores,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and 
Cham  cables,  anchors,  etc.  Having  discharged  these  'supplies.' 
It  takes  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  of  flour 
and  goods  to  the  ]<ussians  at  Sitka  or  Kan.skatka  ;  returns  in 
August;  receives  the  furs  collected  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  sails 
again  lor  Fngla nd. 

-The  yalut;^  of  peltries  annually  collected  in  Oregon,  by  the 
Hudson  Lay  Company,  is  about  $140,000  in  the  London  or  Xe^v 
_^  ork  market.  Ihe  prime  cost  of  the  goods  exchanQ-ed  for  them 
IS  about  .>20.ooo.  To  this  must  be  added  the  percentage  of  the 
officers  as  governors,  factors,  etc.,  the  wages  and  food  of  about 
400  nien,  the  expense  of  shipping  to  bring  supplies  of  goods  and 
take  back  the  returns  of  iurs,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the 
imestments.  Ihe  company  made  arrangements  in  1830  with 
he  Lussians  at  Sitka  and  other  ports,  about  the  Sea  of  Kams- 
katka.  to  supply  them  with  flour  and  goods  at  fixed  prices  And 
as  they  are  opening  large  farms  on  the  Cowelitz,  the  Umpqua 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  for  the  production  of  wheat 
tor  tha  market  ;  and  as  they  can  afford  to  sell  goods  purchased 
in  luigland  under  a  contract  of  50  3'ears'  standing,  20  or  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  American  merchants  can,  there  seems  a  cer- 
lamty  that  the  Hudson's  Lay  Company  will  engross  the  entire 
trade  ni  the  North  Paciflc,  as  it  has  that  of  Oregon 

%  ^'^^^^^^  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Lav 
C.)mpanies,  the  Lritish  Parliament  passed  an  act  extending  the 
jurisdiction  ot  the  Canadian  courts  over  the  territories  occupied 
by  these  fur-traders,  Avhether  it  were  'owned'  or  ^daimed  bv 
^^reat  kritain.  L  nder  this  act,  certain  gentlemen  of  the  fur 
cuni].any  were  a])pointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  empowered 
t<>  eutertam  prosecutions  for  minor  offenses,  arrest  and  send  to 
^-'^"^^^''^  crnnmals  of  a  higher  order,  and  trv,  render  judo-nienr 
and  gram  execution  m  civil  suits  were  the  amount  in  issue  should 

"^Y/'"'""''  ,  '^''^^       '^'^'^  '''^  non-payment,  to  imprison  the 

debtor  at  their  own  forts,  or  in  the  jails  (vf  Canada 

;'-\ml  thus  is  sh.,vvn  that  the  trade,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
juns(bcti(.u  m  Oregcu  are  held  bv  Lritish  subjects  -  that  \men- 
^^^ti^^ns  are  deprived  of  their  own  commercial  riobts  •  that 
^  to  be  arrested  on  Ihcir  own  territorv  hv  officers 

>ntish  courts,  tried  in  the  American  domain  bv  k.ritish  iudov< 
and  miprisnncd  or  hung  according  to  Hk"  laws  of  the  Ib-iUsli' 
'■nimre.  lor  acts  done  within   the  territorial   limits  of  the  Ke- 

])U])llC. 

^  We  liave  here  an  example  of  the  very  liberal  construction  the 
l>ntish  government  have  put  upon  the  common  right  to  "navi- 
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gate  the  bays,  creeks  and  harbors  of  the  coast."  In  defiance  of 
a  treaty  expressly  denying  the  arrogation  of  any  right  of  sov- 
ereignty on  the  part  of  t-ither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  over 
the  other,  it  has  seized  upon  the  chief  prerogatives,  nay,  the 
very  essence  of  sovereignty  itself,  by  the  estabHshment  of  courts 
oi  judicature  throughout  the  territory,  and  bv  the  positive  en- 
forcement of  its  laws  on  all  within  it. 

That  this  course  justifies  any  extremity  of  counter  action  on 
our  part,  m  the  shape  of  immediate  occupation, 'or  otherwise,  is 
plain  to  the  judgment  of  any  unbiased  mind.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  inimical  influences  that  have  been  unfairly  brought 
to  bear  tipon  the  interests  of  our  citizens— withering  their  ent'er- 
prise  and  paralyzing  their  energies— we  can  hardlv  restrain 
trom  advocating  retaliatory  proceedings  to  fulfill  the  measure  of 
redress.^ 

Having  traced,  in  regular  detail,  the  progress  of  every  im- 
portant e^-ent  connected  wdth  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  and  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  we  may  now  take 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  at  a  glance  the  aspect  and  merits  of  the 
entire  question. 

We  find,  then,  that  a  piece  of  territory,  comprising  four  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  and  lying  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
between  parallels  42^  and  54^^  40'  north,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  .and  the  United  States  respectively. 

We  find  that  the  English  government  advance  international 
law  in  support  of  their  claims,  and  base  their  pretensions  upon 
the  principles  which  confer  title  by  discovery,  and  which  bestow 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  whole  region  drained  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries,  upon  the  discoverer  of  its  mouth ;  and 
Ave  find  that  they  have  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  vo.yages 
of  Drake  and  Cook  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  the'  first, 
and  that  they  seek  to  secure  the  latter  by  the  exploits  of  Meares 
and  Vancouver! 

The  United  States  accept  these  propositions,  rebutting  all  the 
fiimsy  pretensions  by  which  they  are  sought  to  be  sustained  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  Spanish  title  ;  and  confirming  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  both,  on  the  exclusive  merits  of  having  first  discov- 

•'>'i<i  r<.r  u.M{       !,„■;,  -  u  r   'I     rhr  y^^^^^^  V^^M-eise  or  Ilntisli  authority. 
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ered,  first  explored  and  first  settled  the  territory  in  questio.,. 

Ihe  conclusions  are  established  in  the  order  following: 

First_We  find  that  Spain,  whose  claims  are  ours  bv  purchase 
had  explored  the  coast  as  high  as  latitude  43=  north,  nearlv  forty 
years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Drake  at  the  same  point,  and 
we  find  m  a  series  of  national  expeditions  she  stretched  that 
exploration  to  the  58th  degree  in  i-;5,  three  years  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  on  whose  assumed  discovery  of 
Nootka  the  English  place  their  heaviest  degree  of  reliance.  ' 

Second-\Ve  .find  that  the  impudent  claim  for  Meares(')  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  because  he  looked  for  and  could 
not  find  It,  is  subverted  by  the  superior  claim  of  Heceta,  (if  eith.-^ 
exploit  furnishes  a  claim,)  who  sailed  through  its  bav  three  vears 
before,  asserted  its  existence,  assigned  its  precise  iatitude;  and 
laid  It  down  upon  the  Spanish  charts. 

Third-We  find  that  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  t\v^ 
course  of  the  years  i;90  and  1701,  disco^•ered  sounds,  inlets  and 
channe  s;  entered  rivers  and  circumnavigated  islands  alono-  the 
whole  line  of  the  coast;  that  in  ,79.,  he  ne.Kt  discovered  the 
mouth  ot  the  Columbia,  and  navigated  it  to  the  distance  of  over 
twenty  miles  inland  before  any  other  white  man  had  ever  seen 
It;  and  sorry  are  we  to  say,  we  also  find  that  a  mean  and.  dis- 
honorable attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the  honor  due  to 
the  daring  exploit,  by  t^vo  British  officers,  who,  though  the- 
saded  thither,  months  afterwards,  with  his  charts  for  the^'r 
guides,  sought  by  a  disgraceful  quibble  to  appropriate  his  credit 
to  themselves. 

Fourth-We  find  that  during  the  years  1796  and  1S14.  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Xorth  Pacific  was  carried  on  exclus- 
n-eiy  by  our  citizens,  and  that  they  rendered  the  geography  of 
tl>a  region  almost  perfect  by  the  numerous  discoveries  they 
made  m  ranging  up  and  down  its  northwest  shores.  "  ' 

Fifth-^^'e  find  that  th?  British  reliance  on  the  pretended 
concessions  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1790  is  forced  and  fallacious, 
lor  the  war  ot  1796  annulled  its  imperfect  stipulations,  and  their 
c  ingmg  to  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  substantiate  the  value 
ot  our  purchase. 

Sixth-We  find  that  having  triumphantlv  rebutted  the  Fn.^- 
.sh  claims  on  the  score  of  discovery,  we  beat  them  likewise  o^ii 
the  points  of  exploration  and  settlement,  for  in  180^-6  a  scien- 
t.tie  commission.  app..ime,l  by  our  government,  thomughlv  e- 
plored  the  Oregon  territory  from  the  sources  of  the  CoKi'mbia 
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to  the  sea,  and  were  in  full  possession  of  it  by  settlement  six 
months,  or  a  year,  before  a  British  establishment  was  made, 
even  as  low  as  55^  north. 

And  thus,  to  conclude,  we  find  that  every  condition  imposed 
by  justice,  every  formality  required  by  international  law,  has 
been  performed  by  us  to  consummate  our  rig;ht  to  Oregon  ;  and 
while  all  our  dealing-s  in  reference  to  the  subject  have  been 
straightforward,  and  in  good  faith,  we  have  been  met  with  noth- 
ing on  the  part  of  England  but  arrogant  assumption,  low  finesse 
and  vulgar  cheatery.  No  wrong  has  been  too 'bold  for  their 
attempt,  no  resource  too  mean  for  their  adoption,  and  the  con- 
tempt that  is  in  one  moment  excited  by  the  unworthy  fetch  of 
a  pretended  discoverer,  or  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  geographers,  gives  place  in  the  next  to  indignation 
aroused  at  the  unparalleled  arrogation  of  a  foreign  corporation 
of  sovereignty  over  the  free  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

If  we  have  submitted  to  this  long  enough,  it  is  Surely  time 
for  us  to  sav  so.    Right  knows  of  no  degrees ;  Justice  acknowl- 
edges no  relationship  with  policy;  and  we  should  reject  the 
proffer  of  a  compromise  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  claims. 
The  acceptance  of  a  composition  is  at  best  but  a  submission  to 
a  portion  of  wrong,  and  the  nation  which  takes  but  a  share  of 
its  due;  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  whole,  is  dis- 
honored both  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people  and  of  the  world. 
Let  us  therefore  settle  this  question  as  becomes  us,  and  no  longer 
stand  in  the  humiHating  position  of  negotiating  Avith  Great  Brit- 
ain, whether  we  shall  have  our  own  or  no !    We  should  be  baf- 
fled no  longer  with  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Drakes,  the 
Cooks,  the  Vancouvers  and  the  jXleares,  those  diplomatic  John 
Does  and  Richard  Roes,  who  are  only  introduced  to  confuse  the 
question  and  to  mislead  its  issues.    We  should  disdain  all  com- 
promises and  refuse  all  proposals  of  arbitrament.    ^Monarchs  ard 
no  judges  for  republics.    We  should,  in  brief,  reject  the  enter- 
tainment of  any  consideration  short  of  the  full  and  unconditional 
resumption  of  all  Oregon,  whenever  such  a  policy  shall  be  deemetl 
by  us  to  be  necessary. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  OREGON. 


Its  Islands. 

Having  satisfactorily  esta])lishcd  our  title  to  Oregon,  our  next 
mquiry  beconies,  what  it  is,  and  how  we  m:iv  most  readilv  and 
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sho   n  °'       advantages.    U'o  ha^•e  alrcadv 

shoun  ,n  the  toregomg  pages  that  Oregon  ,s  a  vast  counir'- 
y.ng  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretcl,ing  along  the  coast  th  o  'h 
twe  ve  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitttde!  extendin..  t  ea? 

:v"hir;f;;:e  bon'V"-'-'  °'  en^Lc  . 

m  (tt-u-he    t  '^l'-'  °'         ''""'^'■^^  square 

t^i    1    ,    ^''"i  5"         immense  territorv,  and  extendino-  alon- 
he  wltole  l„,e  of  its  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Fnca  to  il     or?he  n 
hm.t,  and  even  beyond  that  to  tl,e  Arctic  Sea,  is  a  co    int  o  , 
cha.n  o   islands,  kn„,,,,  •      a  c?  '  o, 

Archipelago,  which  in  themselves  can  scarcely  be  reo-arded  as 
P  S  than  a  feature  of  secondary  in.portance.  "  The  I^itest 

e     lenrr  ^'^  ^f  tl   ir  great- 

est length,  and  the  whole  archipelago  mav  be  considere,! 
portion  ot  the  westermost  chain  of  mount,  ins  b  ol      off  froin 
the  mainland  at  the  Strait  of  Fnca.  and  running  thrott'  h  the  sea 
nort'roTf      h'v*  Oregon  on  the  south,  witlfthe  ranje  on  th^ 
;:ron,i\i:nt1e?ks''°""^^  '''"^  ^^  ^^^^  "--t 

ThiT''"  f'^H  ^"f         °^  '-''='"^1^^     Q"^di-a  and  Vancouver's 

tTon  ~n'"^  'T'        3o',  in  a  northerlv  dir  c^-' 

tion  lor  the  space  ot  one  hundred  and  sixtv  miles,  and'  form  = 
by  Its  parallel  course  with  the  coast,  (from' which  it  is  distant 

S^trait^ot  1  uca.  Its  average  width  is  about  fortv-iive  miles  and 
n  con  ams  a  surface  of  about  ,5,000  square  miles.  The  cHma  e 
of  this  island  IS  mild  and  salubrious,  and  large  portions  of  ks 
soil  are  arable  and  capable  of  advantageous  ctdtivatio       It  1  a 

:sSs"S^^1,,^r^  t/"'°?--  accommodations  tor 

Aes.sch.  ot  anj  size,     j  he  chiet  ot  these  is  Xootka  Sound  th.^ 

Port  Lorenzo  ot  the  Spaniards,  a  spacious  and  secure  ha    'r  n 
nmg  deep  into  the  land,  under  parallels  lo^  7,^        ]  r  'f?,: 
^^.ts.H  many  other  harbors,  aiTordi*4  ^;!c:st"exc'^e°;;n;"a:a' 

..v^/rJ  °'  "'e  come  to  another  laro-e  bav 

called  C  yoquot,  m  which  we  have  seen  that  Captain  Keiidri^^V' 

on^t^ia^t"  Th"  ''-"''1'  °^  ^789.  to  aiv  oth^r  l^o  ■ 

on  the  coa.t.  Ihere  is  another,  still  further  soutl,;  named  Vitti- 
na  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  is "fi  ed 
with  an  archipelago  of  little  islands.  The  coasts  ort^t  s'and^ 
and  indeed  the  coasts  of  those  above,  abound  with  fine  fish  of 
^anous  descriptions,  among  which  the  salmon  predon  nate  1 
consequence  o  their  fisheries,  tlte  islands  are  iLre  melous  v 
popu  ated  by  the  natives  than  the  territorv  of  the  inainJand 
lott,  -s  '  'S'ancl  of  significance  is  Washington,  or  Oueen  Char- 
lotte s.  It  received  the  former  title  from  Captain  Griy  who 
cumna\-ipatpt    t  fr,r  n,„  f^,.,  ,.  .:.„  .      .,        '         ^"a^  wno 


-.navigated  it  for  the  first  time  in  th;'  rur,;  .  ot  780  I  " 
fnaugular  in  its  torm,  is  one  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  In  ien  tr 
and  contain.,  lour  thousaiul  square  miles.  .Vft'er  Gi^V'  v  ?  t' 
became  the  lavonte  resort  of  the  American  traders  ofVhe  W 
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Pacific.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  represented  bv  Captain  Ingra- 
ham_  as  being-  extremely  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
particularly  those  portions  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fine  harbor  in 
latitude  53"  3'  on  its  eastern  coast,  and  at  Port  Estrada,  or  Han- 
cock's River,  on  the  north  side. 

The  islands  of  the  next  importance  below  the  southern  cape 
of  Prmce  of  AVales'  Island,  (which  is  the  point  of  our  northern 
boundary  Ime,)  are  Pitt's,  Burke's,  Dundas'  and  the  Princess 
Royal  groups.  Most  of  these  lie  between  Washington  Island  and 
the  shore,  and  form  a  numerous  archipelago,  which  renders  the 
intervening  navigation  extremely  tortuous  and  difficult.  I^etween 
Wasliington  and  Vancouver's  Island  are  a  continuous  line  of 
others,  of  considerable  size,  lying  closer  to  the  land,  and  follow- 
ing with  their  eastern  outlines  almost  everv  sinuosity  of  the 
continental  shore.  These  latter  groups  are 'for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  and  are  composed  of  granite  and  pudding  stone, 
which  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  rock  north  of  latitude  forty- 
nine.  Idiey  are  generally  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  having 
but  few  anchorages,  the  strong,  intervening  currents  render  navi^ 
gation  perplexed  and  dangerous.  Tliev  are  only  resorted  to  bv 
the  natives  in  the  spring  and  in  the' fall  on  account  of  their 
frsheries. 

The  Coast  and  Its  Harbors. 

The  coast  of  Oregon  from  the  forty-second  parallel  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  pursues  a  northw-ardlv  course,  and  from 
that  point  trends  with  a  slight  and  gradual  westerly  inclination 
to  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Its  profile  consists  of  a  bold",  high,  wall- 
like  shore  of  rock,  only  occasionally  l)roken  into  gaps  or  depres- 
sions.^ where  the  rivers  of  the  territory  find  their  wav  into  the 
sea.  The  first  of  these  openings  above  the  southern' boundary 
line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Klamet.  This  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  issuing  from  the  land  in  42'  40'.  and  extending  into  it  t.o 
a  distance  of  150  miles.  It  has  two  large  tributaries,  called  by 
the  unromantic  titles  of  Shasty  and  Xasty  Rivers,  an  error  of 
taste  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  future'  "Alleghenians"  who 
inhabit ^iheir  fertile  valleys  will  correct  and  reform.  The  bay 
of  the  Klamet  is  admissible  only  for  vessels  of  very  light  drauo-ht ; 
its  whole  valley  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  country  adjaceiit  to' 
the  stream  abounds  with  a  myrtaceous  tree,  which,  at  the  slight- 
est agitation  of  the  air,  diffuses  a  fragrance  that  lends  to  it\n- 
other.  feature  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Between  this  and  the  Ump-^ 
({ua  River,  disemboguing  in  3.v~  30',  are  two  other  small  streams, - 
neither  of  which,  however,  afford  a  harbor  available  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

The  UmiMjua  River  is  a  considerable  stream,  entering  the 
land  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  It  has  a  tolerable  har- 
!)or,  navigable,  however,  only  for  \-essels  drawing  eiirht  feet  of 
water,  and  its  stream,  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  broken  by 
ra])ids  and  falls.  Its  valley  is  blessed  with  its  portion  of  the 
general  fertility  uf  the  lower  region  of  Oregon,  and  consists  of 
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I  he  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  found  it  jr)°  t^'  K.if  •  i 

great.  ^  It  .s  thou.^ht  by  son^e  titat  ihese  ob^taclefrnv  be  1" 

riv.'r-T-F.f'''"  D'^.^PP'^i'itnient.  the  northern  headland  of  the 
rner^  n,outh,  we  sad  forty  niiles  further  north,  where   ve  tkH 
a  .eetu-e  anchorage  in  Gray's  Bay  for  ve.ssels  draw  n^  L  feet  rf 
^^ater:  bu   tl„s  harbor  is  considered  of  little  importit,  ce  ot  a 
count  of  the  e.xtensive  sand  flats,  which  nsnro  the  "rrat^s^  nnr" 

We  have  now  traversed  the  whole  coast  of  Oreo-on  Ivin-  ini 

;\nho  ,  I^o.nt  ot  view.    Indeed,  all  £reo?raphical 

toast  can  be  deemed  sate  ports  to  enter 

1  he  next  branch  of  the  coast  demanding  our  attention  is  thaf 
wh.cl,  hes  along:  the  Strait  of  Fnca.    This  inMne,  e Tea  of  h 

lalmuk  48    23  .  and  runs  apparently  into  the  land  in  a  south 
•as  crly  d.rcct.on  for  about  a  hundred  and  fwentv  nud        I  th 
inn.  nortinvest  by  west,  and  followi.tg  that  direction 'for  t  ree 
sZt'    ""'T-  'T'  I^-tard's  Sou  1  e 

Tn  wi  h."  ^•^'-•es  fron,  fifteen  to  thi  tv  m  les 

^vKIth.  and  the  coast  of  Oregon  along  its  course  is  an  exee  t  on 

ea     i;"nb         ^'^'^T^^' ■ immediateK  o  he 
s  a.    It  abounds  with  hue  ndand  .sounds,  ofterino-  a  secure  Z 

lb  :-;:t""^  '—-/'-'.^l^.  and  th^r^are'  o  po  : 

T^st^  a  s      n  V"''  ";""'"f!""  --H---'--^  ^  Hulden  danger. 

I  IK  straits  can  be  entered  n,  any  wind,  and  the  great  rise  and 
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tall  oi  the  tKies  otter  tacilities  for  buiklinq-  maritime  establish- 
m.ents  unsurpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Here,  whatever 
direction  emigration  may  for  the  present  take  the  commercial 
operations  ol  the  territory  will  eventuallv  center,  and  the  din 
ot  our  naval  arsenals  will  proclaim  to  the'  world  the  fulfillment 
ol  the  prediction  that 

"The  course  of  empire  has  westward  found  its  way." 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  strait  is  a  spacious  arm 
descendino-  trom  its  eastern  extremitv  in  a  southerlv  direction 
into  the  land  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.    It  is  called 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  the  lowermost  portion  of  it  is  known  as 
\  uget  s  .Sound.    1  his  inlet,  like  the  other  southern  portions  of  the 
strait  IS  hlled  with  si)lcndid  harbors,  the  southernmost  of  which 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  within  but  little  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  :\[issouri 
Great  quantities  ot  bituminous  coal  have  been  found  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  there  are  other  peculiar  advanta-es  attached  to  the 
station  wdiich  must  eventually  make  it  a  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance    Ihese  circumstances  have  not  escaped  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  thev  have  already  estab- 
lished a  iort  and  a  settlement  there  bv  wav  of  securino-' posses- 
sion oi  the  point.-    At  the  southeast  e-nd  of  \^ancouvei^s  Island 
there  is  a  small  archipelago  of  islands  which,  though  well  wooded 
are  generally  destitute  of  fresh  water.    Thev  are,  consequentlv' 
.or  the  most  part  uninhabited.    The  coast  of  the  mainland  alon'cr 
the  northwestern  course  of  tlie  strait  is  cut  up  and  penetrated  bv 
numerous  inlets,  called  from  their  perpendicular  sides  and  deep 
water  canals.    They  afford  no  good  harbors,  and  offer  but  few  in- 
ducements to  trequent  them.    One  large  river  empties  into  the 
strait  about  latitude  nr.  which  pursues  a  northerlv  direction  for 
several  hundred  miles.    It  is  called  the  Tacoutche.  or  Eraser's 
River,  and  has  a  trading  post  named  Fort  Laiigtev,  situated  near 
its  mouth.    The  other  portion  of  the  coast  to  the  north  is  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  south  of  this  river,  on  the  strait.  It 
is  cut  up  by  inlets  and  the  numerous  islands  which  line  it,  and 
the  heay\-  fogs  that  are  frequent  in  the  region  render  it  at  all 
times  difficult  to  approach  or  to  navigate. 


THE  NATURAL  DIVISION  OF  OREGON. 


The  Three  Regions. 

Oregon  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  by  three  separ- 
ate mountain  ranges,  with  an  additional  inferior  chain,  binding 
the  extreme  outline  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Overlooking  the  rim  upiMi  the  ocean  edge,  the  first  chain  we 

c,  .*'t'lu}  cunsideraricn  of  the  innriiinu'  ndvantn-es  of  th'-  southern  coa'^t  of  the 
Mrait  of  iMica  and  Pn-pt  s  Scund.  ?ii--est>;  a  pretty  forcible  view  of  the  remarkahie 
liiHM-aliry  m  <;re:n  r.rit;iir/<  ..fiT  ..I  tlio  C.-Iunihia  as  the  line  of  compromise  This' 
while  It  secures  to  her  evt-ry  uavi-ahle  harbor,  does  non  leave  us  '^ne 
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rX^l  ^^^'^^^  Alountains,  or  as  they  arc  sometimes 

paiallcl,  and  run  on  a  hue  with  tlic  coast  at  a  distance' varyin.. ■ 
^'-om  ioo  to  J  50  miles  tlirouo-liont  llic  whole  Icnolli  of  the  terrr- 

ory,  nsm^  m  many  places  in  a  hei^^ht  from  i  2,000  to  j  5,000 
leet  _  above  the  level  oi  the  sea  in  separate  cones.  Their  suc- 
cession is  so  continuous  as  to  almost  interru])t  the  communica- 

lon  between  the  sections,  exce])t  where  the  two  ^reat  rivers,  the 

wh  ch  1  '''''''  "  1^"'^"^^  through;  an  achievement 

Yhich  they  only  accomplish  by  bein-  torn  into  foan^  plunoed 
;  own  precipices  or  compressed   into  dee])  and  dismal  \^or^e. 

his  Cham  oi  mountains  have  obtained  the  title  of  the'  Presi- 
dent s  Ivange  in  conseciuence  of  their  most  elevated  peak,  haviii.- 
been  named  after  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  United  States  bv 
a  ])atriotic  American  traveler.  ' 

The  stu])endous  line  runs  from   Alount   ]ackson  to  Mounv 
i  yler,  and  there  is  yet  room  among  their  gigantic  cousins  for 
several  succeeding  dignitaries.    The  idea  which  suggested  thelr 
adaptation  to  our  natural  historv  wa.  a  lia])])y  on^.^  fV'rnetual 
mementos  m  l^he  archives  of  our  nation,  thev  form  no  perisha])le 
notes  of  hera dry  for  the  contempt  of  a  succeeding  age,  but  basiijo- 
iheir  stupendous  data  upon  the  eternal  earth,  pierce  with  them 
awful  grandeur  the   region   of  the  clouds,   to  transcribe  their 
recrds  on  the  lace  cf  heaven.    The  lirst  of  them,  Mount  backson 
commences  the  list  in  41     lo^  Jefferson  stands  m  41     ^o' •  h,hn 
Qmncy  Adams  in  42    loA  Madison  m  43  A  Monroe  in  43  '  loA 
'^"V"  '1V45  ':  AVashington  (the  Alount  St.  Helens  of  th.-  Fno- 
1"  4^>   ;  V^ln  llouren,  northwest  of  buget's  Sound   in   18^^  • 
1  arrison,  east  of  the  same,  in  47 'A A  and  Tvler  in  49 A    Of  thesj 
Abnint  Jackson  is  the  largest,  and  is  said  to  rise  above  the  level 
ut  the  sea  near  twenty  thousand  feet.     AA^ashington,  which  is 
next  m  size,  is  estimated  at  17,000  to  18,000.    This  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.    It  ascends  in  a  perfect  cone,  and  two-thirds  of 
its  heiglit  is  covered  w^ith  per])etua]  snow.^'^ 

_  The  region  of  country  lying  between  this  range  of  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  is  known  as  the  first  or  lower  region  of  Oregon 
1  he  Blue  IMountains  form  the  next  division.  Thev  commence' 
nearly  m  the  center  of  Oregon,  on  parallel  of  longitude  43°  west 
from  AVashington,  and  in  .T."  of  latitude,  ddiev'run  southwest- 
erly from  this  point  ^ol^  200  miles  in  an  irregular  manner  occa- 
sionally interrupted,  and  shooting  off  in  spurs  to  the  south  au'l 
\vest. 

Idle  region  between  tliis  ridge  and  the  President's  Raim-e  is 
called  the  second  or  middle  region. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  and  lying  between  them  and  the 
Ivocdsv  Alountains  is  the  high  country  or  third  region  of  Oregon. 

I  he  general  course  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  is  from  south  to 
southeast.  d1iey  run  south  from  54"  j^i/  parallel  to  the  coast 
(at  a  distance  of  500  miles)  for  three  hundred  ndles,  and  grad- 

AN  illu:'';- ^;i?1^H^^■l■::nl'7h"V";:r^o/^  nH>„ntnins        ...oram,  to  Liouten.nt 


[))>•  >|_  ;  '('I    ^  1'^ 


-i    |l';!flv/  .iV. 
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iially  extend  their  distance  from  the  sea  by  a  continuous  south- 
easterly course  to  over  seven  hundred  at  the  40th  degree.  In 
these  mountains,  and  their  offsets,  rise  the  principal  rivers  which 
find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  :Mexico 
on  the  east.  Xear  the  forty-second  parallel  is  a  remarkable  de- 
])ression  i;i  the  chain  called  "the  Southern  Pass"  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  attords  a  short  and  easy  route  for  carriages 
from  our  states  into  the  territory  of  Oreg-on.  Above  the  48th 
parallel,  again,  other  passes  are  formed  bv  tlie  course  of  the 
rivers,  from  either  side,  which  find  their  vv'av  in  some  places 
between  the  mountains.  There  are  other  ridges  intersecting  the 
face  of  thisw-ast  country,  but  they  are  principally  offsets  or  spurs 
of  the  three  main  chains  already  described.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  wind  river  cluster,  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  }\Ioun- 
tains,  from  which  liow  many  of  the  headwaters  of  the  ?^lissouri 
and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers. 

Climate  snd  Characteristics  of  the  Three  Regions. 

The  third  region  or  high  country  is  a  rocky,  barren,  broken 
country,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  stupendous  mountain  spurs 
on  the  peaks  of  which  snow  lies  nearly  all  the  year.  It  is  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the'  level  of'  the  sea,  and  in 
consequence,  the  river  flowing  through  it  westward  to  the  Colum- 
bia are  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  rugged  descent  and  ren- 
dered unnavigable  almost  throughout  the  \vhole  of  tludr  course, 
'fhcre  are  but  few  arable  spots  in  this  whole  section  of  territorv, 
its  level  phiins,  except  narrow  strips  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rivers,  being  covered  with  sand  or  gravel  and  being  also 
generally  volcanic  in  their  character.  The  distinguishing  fea-- 
tures  of  the  territory  are  its  extreme  dryness  and  tlie  difference 
of  its  temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night.  It  seldom 
rains  except  during  a  few  days  in  tlie  spring  and  no  moisture  is 
deposited  in  dev.-s.  In  addition  to  these  discouraging  features, 
the  climate,  from  its  enclosure  between  these  snowv  barriers,  is 
extremely  variable,  a  difference  of  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  taking 
place  l,)etween  sunrise  and  midday.  The  soil  is  moreover  much 
impregnated  with  salts,  springs  of  which  abound  in  manv  places. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  journal  which  forms  the  latter 
portion  of  this  work  tliat  some  of  these  possess  highlv  medicinal 
(lualities,  and  from  the  beauty  of  their  situaticm  will  doubtless 
become,  before  time  is  done,  the  re-sort  of  the  fashionalde  popu- 
lation of  A\'estern  .Vmcrica. 

>vOtwithstanding-  all  these  unfa\-orable  qualities,  there  are 
mail}'  small  prairie>  within  its  mou.ntains  which,  from  tlu-ir  pro- 
duction of  a  nutritir>us  bunchgrass,  arc  v.-cll  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  in  despite  of  its  changeable  climate,  stock  is  found 
to  thrive  well  and  to  endure-  the  severity  of  the  winter  without 
])r(jlecti(>n. 

The  second  or  middle  region  (>f  Oregon,  l)etwecn  the  ITue  anil 
the  President  Ranges,  is  less  elevated  than  the  third,  and  conse- 
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•quently  all  the  stern  extremities  of  the  hitter's  climate  and  so':! 
are  proportionately  modified,  its  -mean  heii:^ht  is  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  much  of  its  surface  is  a 
rolhncj-  i^rairie  country,,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  above 
latitude  48  .  which  is  very  much  broken  bv  rivers  and  traverse 
niountain  chains.  It  is  consequentlv  adapted  only  in  sections  to 
farming  purposes.  Plenty  of  game, 'however,  is  found 'in  the  for- 
ests of  the  country  to  compensate  for  its  unfitness  for  ag-riculture. 
Below  this  parallel,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  are  ex- 
tensive plains,  admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising,  from  the  per- 
petual verdure  always  overspreading  them  and^from  the  salu- 
brious climate,  that  prevails  throughout  their  neighborhood.  Cat- 
tle thrive  even  better  here  than  in  the  low  country  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  housing  them  at  any  time  ;  neither  need  pro- 
vender be  laid  in,  the  natural  hay  found  ah.vays  in  abundance 
on  the  prairies  being  preferred  bA-'them  to  the  fresh  grass  upon 
the  bottoms.  It  is  in  this  region  the  Indians  raise  their  immense 
herds  of  horses,  and  here,  whenever  the  territory  shall  be  num- 
erously settled,  may  be  bred  clouds  of  horsemen,' Who  would  not 
be  exceeded  by  any  light  cavalry  in  the  world. 

Ihe  southern  portion  of  this  region  as  it  advances  to  the 
boundary  line  becomes  less  favorable  to  the  purposes  of  man, 
and  loses  its  fertility  by  rolling  into  swelling  sand  hills,  produc- 
ing nothing  but  the  wild  wormwood,  mn'xed  wdth  prickly  pear, 
and  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  short  bunchgrass. 

The  first  of  lower  region  of  Oregon  is  that  wdiich  lies  along 
the  coast  and  extends  westward  to  the.  line  of  the  President's 
Range  of  mountains.  The  portion  of  this,  lying  north  of  the 
Columbia  and  between  it  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is  a  heavily 
timbered  country  covered  w'ith  forests  of  trees  of  extraordinary 
size.  It  has.  howTver,  its  spaces  of  prairie  on  wdiich  good  pas'- 
turage  is  found,  and  it  has  also  some  fine  arable  land.  This 
section  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  of  which  the  Chickelis,  disem- 
bogueing  into  the  Columbia,  and  the  Cowelitz,  emptying  into  the 
sea  at  Gray's  Harbor,  are  the  most  important.  The  forests  of 
this  portion  of  the  lower  region  are  its  great  feature.  They  con- 
sist of  pines,  firs,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak,  ash,  arbutus.' arbor 
yitae,  cedar,  poplar,  maple,  willow,  cherry  and  yew,  wdth  so  close 
and  matted  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  oth'er  brambles  as  to 
render  them  almost  impenetrable  to  the  front  of  man.  ]\Iost  of 
the  trees  are  of  an  enormous  bulk,  and  they  are  studded  so  thick 
that  thev  rise  before  the  l>eholder  like  a  stu.pendous  and  im- 
pregnable solidity,  which  declares  futile  all  ordinary  attempts 
to  penetrate  it.  This  astonishing  exuberance  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  timber  of  the  section  north  of  th:  Columbia,  for  wc 
have  an  account  of  a  fir  growing  at  Astoria,  eight  miles  from 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia,  which  meas- 
ured forty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
ascended  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  before  giving  off  a 
branch,  and  was  three  lumdred  feet  in  its  whole  heiglit.  Another 
tree  of  the  same  species  is  said  to  be  standing  on  the  ITnpqua, 
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the  trunk  of  which  is  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference  and  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length  below  its  branches.  Prime 
sound  pines  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  height  and  from  twenty  to  forty  in  circumference  are  bv  no 
means  uncommon.  The  vahie  of  this  spontaneous  wealth'  has 
already  been  appreciated  by  the  acute  company  who  reign  com- 
mercially predominant  in  this  region,  for  already  their  untiring 
saw  mills,  plied  by  gangs  of  Sandwich  Islanders 'and  servile  Iro"^ 
quois,  cut  daily  at  P^ort  Vancouver  alone  thousands  of  feet  of 
plank,  which  are  transported  regularly  to  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

But  to  return  to  that  section  of  the  lower  region  Iving  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  banks  of  the  Cowe- 
litz  are  generally  bare  of  timber,  but  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  is  for  the  most  part  poor.  The  Hudson's  Bav  Company, 
however,  have  a  fine  farm  of  600  acres  in  its  western  valley^ 
which' in  1841  produced  7,000  bushels  of  wdieat.  The  average'' 
produce  is  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thev  have  also  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  now  in  operation  there,  both  of  which  find  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands  of 
Polynesia.  Live  stock  do  not  succeed  well  on  these  farms,  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  low  prairie  grounds  near  the  river, 
and  also  to  the  extensive  depredations  of  the  wolves.  The  hilly 
portion  of  the  country  immediately  around,  though  its  soil  is  very 
good,  is  too  heavily  timbered  to  be  available  for*  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  portions  of  the  level 
lands.  There  are,  however,  large  tracts  of  fine  prairie  at  inter- 
vals between,  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  ready  for  the  plough. 

Proceeding  nortlnvard,  we  came  to  Fort  Xasquallv,  a  ffne 
harbor  at  the  southern  point  of  Puget's  Sound.  Here  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  have  another  fine  settlement,  and  raise  wheat 
(15  bushels  to  the  acre),  oats,  peas,  potatoes  and  make  butter 
for  the  Russian  settlements.  On  the  islands  of  the  Sound  and 
on  the  upper  sections  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  the  Indians  cultivate 
potatoes  in  great  abundance.  These  vegetables  are  extremely 
fine  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  their  food. 

Having  disposed  of  this  section,  we  come  now  to  that  portion 
of  tlie  lowest  region  lying  south  of  the  Columbia,  between  the  ■ 
President's  Range  and  the  coast.  This  bv  universal  a<^Teement 
KS  admitted  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  all  Oregon.  It  is  entered 
by^the  Wallamette  River,  about  five  miles  below  A^ancouver, 
which  'stream  extends  into  its  bosom  over  two  hundred  miles' 
This  river  is  navigable  for  steandjoats  and  vessels  of  light 

draught  for  nearly  forty  miles,  Avhen  you  come  to  a  fads  the 

invariable  feature  of  the  rivers  of  this  t'erritorv.  Above  the  falls 
are  the  principal  settlements  of  Oregon.  Flere  the  American 
adventurers  have  principally  estaldished  themselves,  and  bv  the 
contributions  of  the  emigrations  from  the  States  their  number 
IS  rapidly  increasing.  As  these  settlements  are  described  with 
some  i)articularity  in  the  journal  which  concliules  this  work,  we 
will  omit  a  particular  account  of  them  in  this  place. 


■  ^^Print  Department 

The  fertile  portion  of  the  vall,-v      n  \^--u 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mile  "  iont  ?  ?  ■"^"^"te  is  about 

width,  mrddnc.  in  ali\T  ,rfte  t        ^7""""""'  ■'^'^^■^"t^' 
of  rich  arable  land    The  .oi"i-  '  '"i""^'^ 

whieh  yields  to  the  p  odu'  e    a'r  ad^r^'T""^'  l'''''^'^ 
slightest  otulav  of  hh  1°  b"  r    Tl  .  .       f  t'^^ 
year,  but  the  ;sununer   s   yarm  and'"    '  throughout  the 

October,  y-hile  the  sea  breezes  V^evli  ^''""^  -^P"' 

/     part  of  Oregon.    Durinrthe  'tlf'        '  ^^^"s  in  anv 

winds  bion-r  the  rains  a^e  freau  '  t  "'"f'''  '"^  "'^^''^  ^o^'h 

In  the  valleys  of  tl^  lou^^      .      '  ^'  abundant, 
the  ground  is  so  ra  e     f  o Ten^'ha       '"T  -^'1 
carried  on  the  whole  wi  \f /g^^tl  "5  '^Y- 
over  ior  thirteen  davs  but  this  wa~  Columbia  was  frozen 

accumulat.on  of  ice  from  rbovr^'Thi-'r  *° 
;.s  well  calculated  for  wheat  barlev  oats  r?*'^'    '^"'^'^  f 
tatoes  and  all  the  vegetables  rulV;v-,V  ^    '  T'  P*''''  ^PP'«'  PO- 

■  the  Union.,  Indian  corrdot'no  '    ece^V^  l'and"*'"^"  ^^"1°' 
able  crop.  .^u^eeea  wen,  and  is  an  nnprofit- 

n.^proauottveness  of  ihis  deH?,ftfuI  'retlor.*' 

oats,^pt;'T;d"pSi;o"s"a;:t',r;!  1?:-°^!  ^i-'-*-  ^-'^r. 

States,  that  of  wheat  in  partic'dar  the  4T'  u  -^^  ^^e 
stances  as  high  as  mv  head  H  i  ™anv  in- 

I  would  not  much  T^^a^erate  to^av^H^f '""'"^ 
those  grown  east  of  th^'motunain     >  "-^^i" 
n^ate  most  superior,  be  n  J  n    d  1  e  v  J.  '  f''  ^"'^  '^'^ 

more  so  than  anv  country  7  v.  r  '  ,  T""^'  ''"'y  ^^<^^ithv, 
Produce  bears  an  exce        or  c  '"'^'^  '^"""^  °f  ^""e 

potatoes.  50  cents;  whea"  sr ,  I'T'  ' 

chased  at  the  above  prices  w  th  gr  at   ;.VH  v  bv' H  " 
tor  shipment  generallv  to  the  ^nnrN,    i  t  ,  *  ,    "   ""^  merchants  ■ 
tiements  on  this  continent  and    r         ,  ^^"^S'^"  set- 

.?roceries,  the  latteV  ofTvhid  'l  ^  ,  T''^^'  '^'-'"^^  ^"d 
ticularn-  su-ar  and  coff  '     v" '  "^  P^'Y'"''  °^  i-^l'""!^.  Par- 

"ished.-  A^-a^^;  -o  k  b  ^Vs  al  ^"PP''^'^^  ^^'^ 

Iron,  one  to  nvo  dol  rs  per  dv-  ;~:"°r"°"  '-"'^'^  '''^•-^  ""^'^^ 
dollars  per  dav.    It  is  wi^h  ri'ifrf    .  ^''''^  'our 

these  prices,  so  eas  1    can    he  '^'^  P™^^=^«1  « 

piains  are  a  perr^t  rd  n  \     "      '  ^'^^'^  f'"-'"?.  The 

crops  in    a  v^ar,'^  rlL  ^     T;,r'tr  ^^"'P''^*^ 
throttgh  the  winter.'  ifcf     til  ed  f'    ,  o         ^«™'->"'"'.?  .?reen 
of  the  vear.    If  vou  have  a,  v  .  t  .  §^™ss  at  anv  season 

have  anv.  here  i.  th^p,:c:^;rn'r■'"  '^^"^  --""bors 
thim-fi^:Vl!S:,[^^;::!--;!^,)^?!|-^  -ys.  -the  wheat  yields 

to  thirtv  to  the  aa-e    I  s  ,uVit       -       •  ;  t^^'^^^tv 

•         •     '  ^l"'^"t>      >'-'Per,or  to  that  grown  in  the 
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L-nited  States,  and  its  weight  is  nearlv  four  pounds  to  the  bush  d 
heavier.  The  above  is  the  yield  of  the' new  land;  but  it  is  b-- 
heved  will  greatly  exceed  tliis  after  the  third  crop,  when  the  land 
has  been  broken  up  and  well  tilled.  In  comparison  to  our  own 
country,  1  ^vould  say  that  the  labor  necessary  to  acquire  wealth 
or  subsistence  is  in  proportion  of  one  to  three :   or,  in  other 

Zrtt'l^Z'l  t''^  y^^'  ti"ies  as  much 

in  t  u  L  n.ted  States  to  gain  the  same  competency.    The  care  of 
>tock-.  which  occupies  so  much  time  with  us,  requires  no  atten- 
tion here,  and  on  the  increase  alone  a  man  might  find  support  ' 
South  of  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  we  come  to  that  of  the 

hi  dTou"h"tl '^T  °'  unsurpassable  arab 

land,^  though  the  vicinage  ot  the  river  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
:s  gigantic  pme  timber.    Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  size  of 
iu>  iore.t  trees  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  their  seed 
cones  are  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  length.    Below  th» 

tu*"n'"oVRo"n''  r"'"      t';e  country  watercd^y  the  Tootoo: 
tu  na,  or  Rogiies  River,  and"  beyond  that  to  the  volumptuous 
valley  ot    he  klamet.    These  lower  portions  of  the  first  r  "don 
are   bought  by  many  to  be  the  paradise  of  the  whole  territory 
excelling  in  ricnness  of  soil  and  voluptuousness  of  climate,  even 

he  eelebrated  valley  ot  the  Willamette.  Of  this  opinion  is  Lieu- 
tenant W  ilkes,  to_  whose  exertions  and  researches  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  ot  our  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
western  portion  of  Oregon.    Indeed,  probability  seems  to  be  in 

avor_of  regarding  the  valleys  of  the  Klamet,  Tootootutna  and 
the  Lmpqna  as  the  gardens  of  the  West,  and  the  cause  of  the 
preference  of  the  northern  portions  is  to  be  attributed  mostly 

n.l  Jl-""  p'  '  ^^'"-'"^  ^°  t'l"^  avenue  of  the 

Columbia.  Population,  however,  is  already  gradually  encroach- 
ing further  and  further  south,  and  but  few  years  wil"  ehp=e 
betore  coasters  wil  be  running  down  to  the  mouths  of  these 
three  rivers  for  their  agricultural  products. 

.\JJ^^A  ^^=«lement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 

fr  m  ^-f,  ^f"couyer,  oil  the  Columbia;  a  point  ninetv-  miles 
irom  lis  month.  At  this  station,  the  main  branch  of  forei"-n 
commerce  is  carried  on,  and  from  it  the  chief  exports  in  tlie  way 
of  pme  plank,  the  grains,  butter,  etc..  is  made  to  the  Russian 
settlements  and  to  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  They  have  another 
>arm  upon  the  Fallatry  plains,  west  of  the  Willamette  and  about 
Un  miles  from  \  ancouver,  which  is  also  well  stocked  and  in 
productive  cultivation. 

Before  concluding  our  description  of  this  portion  of  Orco-o,, 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  continual  influx  of  emigrants 
tn.m  the  States  at  the  station  of  the  AViUamette.  and  the  occi- 
.'^lonal  contlictions  of  interest,  rendered  it  necessary  in  the 
absence  ot  protection  trom  the  laws  of  the  Republic:  that  the 
American  settlers  should  establi-;!.  a  territorial  government  f.v 
themselves.    They  have  accordingK-  proceedcl  to  constitute  two 
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l7j.1fZl^f''"',  \^  'VPonn  a  chief  justice  and  male  the  nec- 
esbar>  ministerial  otticers  to  enlorce  his  decisions 

tr-insactioro  '■?,?t?  ''f P"'°^^  y'^^''  the 

fnd  X  V    "^'«sS''"'y  bnsmess  of  the  iittle  body  politic 

and  the  degree  ol  importance  which  the  new  Legislature  has 

o  '■th.y^'''"""'p  "-V'''^  1^>-  '"^^  f^'^t  tha?   he  officer 

rnent  of  Its  powers  by  applying  through  the  chief  governor  of  all 
he  stations  ,„  the  J  erritory,  (Doctor  McLaugluinJ  for  a  charte 
for  a  canal  around  the  Willamette  Falls.    The  exclusive  ri"h 

Zn^TV:  °"  the-condition  tha  ^ 

shot  d,  m  two  years,  construct  a  canal  arounfl  them  sufficient 
for  the  passage  ot  boats  thirteen  feet  m  width  ^""'"'^"t 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  legislative  confed 
eracy  wotild  however.,  be  a  politic  course  in  the  res  dent  iov 
ernor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  even  though  he  shoulcl  be- 


'nter.^t  '"^'^  ^^^oS"ition  would  not  affec    t  e 

interest  ot  his  association  in  case  it  were  overthrown  bv  I  s 
own  government,  and  it  would  afford  him,  meanwhile,  an  opp  - 
tunity  for  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  plans.  It  is  but  jus  ,  howe^^r 
over  ah 'tl,e":v  '"^^  ^^-^'^'^'^^^on  exercised  by  the  eont^anv 
over  all  the  citizens  in  the  territory  previous  to  this  le-islatiw^ 
'he  Pri ^'"Ogation,  but  the  invesritu  e  of 
Jie  Lntish  government  tor  its  own  special  objects,  and  it  is  ud 
less  just  to  say  that  this  power  was  exercised  bv  the  gentleman 
b  ,rseir:r  •  i"  "-'''^      t--P----'e  and  faimet 

account  °a      '"  ^"Penor  to 

The  letter  that  brings  us  this  latter  information  also  tells  us 
the  Doctor  has  already  commenced  his  work  with  a  lam-e  um- 
ber of  hands,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  per  e  ?  a  iTv 
to  complete  it  within  the  time  nan.ed.  He  was'likc'v  se  con- 
structing a   the  date  of  this  information  (last  Aurust    a  lar'e 

businefs  lasl  foil  "''"^'^  ''''  '^^'^y 

The  Rivers. 

Haying  complete.!  a  description  of  the  general  characteristics 
ot  the  three  regions  of  Oregon,  there  remains  but  one  feature  of 
us  .geography  unhnished,  and  as  that  extends  for  the  most  pan 
contmuou.sly  trom  .region  to  region,  it  could  not  be  properly 
en^raced  in  the  particular  account  of  anv  one.  We  allude  to  the 
course  and  charactens. ics  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River  rises  in  latitude 
.,o    north  and  west  (from  (-ireenwich)  tlience  it  pursues  a 

The     it  h  I'-s  in  the  Rockv  xlountai  is 

•here  It  meets  the  Canoe  River  an.l  bv  that  tributarv  ascends 
nondnvesterly  lor  eighty  miles  more.    At  the  boat  ene-an.pmeut 

'nd  h  .r"Th  it  ^^-ou^U  the  mountain 

-nd  liere  the  Columbia  is  3.(,oo  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
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It  now  turns  south,  having-  some  obstructions  to  its  safe  navi- 
gation in  the  way  of  rapids,  receiving-  many  tributaries  in  its 
course  to  Colville,  among  which  the  Beaver,  Sahnon,  Flatbow 
and  Clarke's  rivers'  from  the  east,  and  the  Colville  and  two 
smaller  tributaries,  higher  up,  from  the  west^,  are  the  chief. 

This  great  river  is  bounded  thus  far  on  its  course  bv  a  range 
of  high,  well-wooded  mountains,  and  in  places  expands  into  a 
line  of  lakes  before  it  reaches  Colville,  where  it  is  2,049  i^et 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  having  a  fall  of  550  feet  in  220  miles. 

Fort  Colville  stands  in  a  plain  of  2,000  or  3,000, acres.  There 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  considerable  settlement  and 
a*  farm  under  cidtivation,  producing  from  3,000  to  4,000  bushels 
of  dilierent  grains,  with  which  many  of  their  other  forts  are 
supplies.  On  Clarke's  River  the  company  have  another  post 
called  Flathead  House,  situated  in  a  rich  aiid  beautiful  country 
spreading  westward  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  Alountains.  C)n 
rhe  Flatbow  also  the  compan\-  ha\'e  a  post,  named  Fort  Kootanie. 

F""rom  Fort  Cohille  the  Colundua  trends  westward  for  about 
sixty  miles  and  then  receives  the  Spokane  from  the  south.  This 
river  rises  in  the  lake  of  the  Pointed  Heart,  which  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  extensive  plains  of  the  same  name.  It  pursues  a 
u-orthwestcrly  course  for  about  200  miles,  and  then  empties  into 
the  Columbia.  Its  valley,  according  to  Air.  Spaulding,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  who  surveyed  it,  may  be  extensively  used  as  a 
grazing  district ;  but  its  agricultural  capabilities  are  limited.  The 
chief  features  of  its  region  are  (like  those  of  the  upper  coun- 
try, through  which  we  have  already  traced  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries.)  extensive  forests  of  timber  and  wide  sandy  plains 
intersected  by  bold  and  high  mountains. 

From  the  Spokane,  the  Columbia  continues  its  westerly  course 
for  sixty  miles,  recei\'ing  several  smaller  streams,  until  it  comes 
to  the  Okanagan,  a  river  finding  its  source  in  a  line  of  lakes 
to  the  north,  and  affording  boat  and  canoe  navigation  to  a 
considerable  extent  up  its  course.  On  the  east  side  of  this  river, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  the  company  have 
another  statit)n  called  Fort  Okanagan.  Though  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Okanagan  is  generally  worthless  this  settlement 
is  situated  among  a  number  of  small  but  rich  arable  plains. 

After  passing  the  Okanagan,  the  Columbia  takes  a  soutlnvard 
turn  and  runs  in  that  direction  for  iCyo  miles  to  AA'alla  Walla, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  Piscous.  the  Ekama  and  Entvatecoom 
from  the  west,  and  lastly  the  Saptin  or  Lewis  River  from  the 
south.  FTom  this  point  the  part  of  the  Columbia  which  we 
have  traced,  though  obstructed  by  rapids  (is  navigable  for  canoes 
to  the  Boat  Encampment,  a  distance  of-  500  iiiiles  to  the  north. 
I  lie  Saptin  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rock}-  .Mountains,  passes  through 
the  Blue,  and  reaches  the  Columbia  after  iKn'ing  pursued  a  north  - 
westerly direction  for  520  miles.  It  brings  a  large  volume  of 
water  to  the  latter  stream,  but  in  consequence  of  its  extensive 
and  numerous  rapids  it  is  not  navigable  even  for  canoes  except 
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in  reaches.    This  circumstance  is  to  be  deplored,  as  its  course 
IS  the  hne  of  route  for  the  emigration  of  the  States.     It  re- 
ceives a  large  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  Kooskooske 
and  Salmon  are  the  chief.    Our  previous  account  of  the  arid 
and  volcanic  character  of  this  region  obviates  the  necessitv  of  a 
further  description  here.    There  is  a  trading  station  upon  the 
Saptin  near  tlie  southern  boundary  line,  called  Fort  Hall,  and 
one  also  near  its  junction  with  the' Columbia,  called  Fort  Walla 
AVa lla.^   rhe  Columbia  at  Walla  Walla  is  1.284  ieet  above  the 
level  ot  the  sea  and  about  3,500  feet  wide.    It  now  takes  its  la^t 
turn  to  the  westward,  pursuing  a  rapid  course  of  eightv  miles 
to  the  Cascades,  and  receiving  the  Umatilla,  QuisnerJ,  John 
Day  s  and  Cluite  Rivers  from  the  south,  and  Cathlatate's  from 
the  north.    At  the  Cascades  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  caused  bv  the  immens- 
volume  torcing  us  way  through  the  gorge  of  the  President's 
Kange.    I-rom  the  Cascades  there  is  still-water  navigation  for 
tortv  miles,  when  the  river  is  again  obstructed  bv  rapids  •  after 
passing  these  it  is  navigable  for  120  miles  to  the  ocean  '  The 
only  other  great  independent  river  in  the  territorv  is  the  Ta- 
coutche  or  Fraser's  River.    It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains near  the  source  of  Canoe  River;  thence  it  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  for  eighty  miles,  when  it  makes  a  turn  south- 
ward, receiving  Stuart's  River,  which  briui-s  down  its  waters 
from  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  to  the  s6th  degree  of  latitude 
lurnmg  down  from  Stuart's  River,  the  Tacoutche  pursues  a 
southerly  course  until  it  reaches  latitude  49^  where  it  breaks 
through. the  Cascade  Range  in  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids 
then  turns  to  the  west,  and  after  a  course  of  seventv  miles 
more,  disembogues  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  Straits  of 
Inica,  in  latitude  47    o;'.    Its  whole  length  is  350  miles  but 
It  IS  only  navigable  for  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth  by  vessels 
orawing  twelve  ieet  of  water.    It  has  three  trading  posts  upon 
It  belongmg  to  the  company:  Fort  Langlev  at  its  mouth,  Fort 
Alexandria  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  a  few  miles  south 
of  r)uisneirs  River,  and  another  at  the  junction"  of  Stuart's 
River.     The  country  drained  bv  this  river  is  poor  and  generallv 
unht  for  cultivation.    The  climate  is  extreme  in  its  variations 
ot  heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  fall  months,  dense  fo^'s  prevail 
which  bar  ever}-  .il)iect  from  the  eve  bevond  the  dist'ance  of 
hundn,rl  yards.    Idic  chief  features  of  the  seciiou  are  extensive 
forests.  trans\-erse  ranges  of  low  countries  and  vast  tracts  of 
marshes  and  lakes  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  the 
surrounding  heights. 

"The  character  of  the  great  river  is  |)cculiar— rapid  and 
sunken  much  bel^-w  the  level  of  the  countrv,  with  ])erpendicular 
banks  they  run  as  it  were  in  trenches,  which  make  it  extremelv 
difticult  to  get  at  the  water  in  many  places,  owing  to  their  steep 
basaltic  ualis.  1duw  are  at  manv  points  contracted  bv  dalTes 
or  narrows,  which  during  the  rise,  back  the  water  some  dis- 
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tancc,  submergino-  islands  and  tracts  of  low  prairie,  and  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  extensive  lakes.  ^  ^ 

*'The_  soil  along  the  river  bottoms  is  generally  allnvial  and 
would  yield  good  crops  were  it  not  for  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  which  check  and  kill  the  grain.  Some  of  tlie  finest  por- 
tions of  the  land  are  thus  unfitted  for  cultivation.  They  are 
generally  co^-ered  with  water  before  the  banks  are  oversown  in 
consequence  of  the  quicksands  that  exist  in  them  and  throu^-h 
which  the  water  percolates."  ^ 

"The  rise  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the 'Cascade  ^foun- 
tains takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  h'ebruarv  and  Xovember,  and 
are  produced  by  heavy  and  abundant  ra'ins.  The  rise  of  the 
Columbia  takes  place  in  3day  and  June,  and  is  attributable  to 
the  melting  of  the  snows.  Sometimes  the  swell  of  the  latter 
is  very  sudden,  if  heavy  rains  should  also  happen  at  that  period, 
but  It  IS  generally  gradual  and  reaches  its  greatest  height  from' 
the  6th  to  the  15th  of  June.  Its  perpendicular  rise  is^from  18 
to  20  leet  at  \'ancouver.  where  a  line  of  embankment  has  been 
thrown  up  to  protect  the  lower  prairie;  but  it  has  generallv 
been  flooded  during  these  visitations  and  the  crops  often  de- 
stroyed. 

"The  greatest  rise  of  the  Willamette  takes  place  in  Februarv, 
and  sometimes  ascending  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  does  consid- 
erable damage.  Both  this  river  and  the  CoweHtz  are  much 
s\vollen  by  the  backing  of  their  waters  during  the  height  of  the 
Columbia,  all  their  lower  grounds  being  at  such  times  submerged. 
Ihis  puts  an  effectual  bar  to  the  border  prairies  being  used  for 
anything  but  _  pasturage.  This  happily  is  fine  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  the  season  of  floods,  when  the  cattle  must  be 
driven  to  the  high  grounds." 

The  lakes  of  Oregon  are  numerous  and  well  distributed  in 
the  difi:erent  regions  of  the  territory.  In  the  northern  section, 
the  Okanogan  (from  which  Hows  the  river  of  that  name),  Stuart's 
and  Fraser's,  near  the  upper  boundary;  Ouesnell's  in  53^  and 
klamloop's  in  51^  are  the  largest.  Ii"i  the  central  sect^ion,  we 
have  the  Flatbow,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  or  ''Pointed  Ileart"  and 
the  Kullespelm,  and  in  the  southern  district  are  the  Klamet, 
the  Pit  and  an  abundance  of  inferior  lakes,  as  yet  unnoticed  on 
the  maps,  and  for  which  geographers  have  not 'vet  been  able  to 
discover  names.  Several  of  the  latter  are  salt,  a'nd,  at  intervals, 
we  find  chains  of  hot  springs  bubbling  in  some  places  above  the 
ground,  like  those  of  Iceland.  The  smaller  lakes  are  said  to  add 
much  to  the  ])icturesque  beaut}-  of  the  streams. 

The  whole  territory  is  well  watered  in  all  directions,  and 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  rivers,  their  descent,  the  rapid- 
it}-,  of  their  currents  and  their  frequent  falls  there  is  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  which  affords  so  manv  facilities  for 
manufacturing  {uirposcs  through  the  agency  of'  water  jH-)wer. 
This  is  a  peculiarly  happ}-  circumstance,  wdieii  taken  into  con- 
sideration v/ith  the  fact  that  the  timl)er  overspreading  the  west- 
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ern  portion  and  clusterino:  around  its  mill  sites  will,  for  a  long- 
time, form  one  ot  the  principal  exports  in  the  markets  of  the 
lacihc.  Ihis  will  appear  from  the  high  prices  which  it  now 
commands,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  no  other  portion  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  produces  it.  Alreadv  trading  vessels  resort 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  supply  themselves  with  spars 
and  other  necessary  materials,  and  the  improving  facilities  of 
inland  intercommunication  has  directed  some  of  it  from  point  to 
point  within  the  territory. 

Having  now  completed  our  account  of  the  great  phvsical 
characteristics  of  Oregon,  our  attention  naturallv  turns  to  those 
portions  of  its  natural  history  which  are  equal'lv  necessarv  to 
render  a  land  serviceable  to  the  wants  of  man/  Of  these'  the 
first  and  most  important  are  the  fisheries.  "These."  says  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes,  "are  so  immense  that  the  whole  native  population 
subsist  on  them."  All  the  rivers,  bays,  harbors  and  shores  of 
the  coast  and  islands  abound  in  salmon,  sturgeon,  cod  carp 
sole  flounders,  ray.  perch,  herring,  lamprev  eels  and  a  kind  of 
smelt  or  sardine,  which  is  extremelv  abundant.  The  different 
kinds  predominate  alternately,  according  to  the  situations  of  the 
respective  fisheries,  but  the  salmon  abound  evervwhere  over  all. 
Ihis  superior  fish  is  found  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the  Co- 
lumbia _  and -the  finest  of  them  are  taken  at  the  Dalles.  They 
run  twice  a  year,  :\lay  and  October,  and  appear  inexhaustible, 
lo  so  great  an  extent  is  tralT.c  in  them  alreadv  advanced  that 
the  establishment  at  Vancouver  alone  exports  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  them  annually.  There  are  also^  large  quantities  of 
oysters,  clams,  crabs,  mussels  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish  found 
111  the  different  bays  and  creeks  of  the  countrv,  and  to  complete 
this  piscatory  feature,  we  are  further  told  that  whales  are  also 
found  in  numbers  along  the  coast  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
of  Fuca,  where  they  are  frequently  captured  by  the  piscivorous 
aborigines. 

Of  game,  an  equal  abundance  exists.  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
the  rivers  literally  swarm  with  geese,  duck,  cranes,  swans  and 
other  _spt;^cies  of  water-fowl:  and  the  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  martin,  beaver,  muskrat.  grizzlv  bear  and  siffieur  make! 
with  them,  the  harvest  of  the  hunter's  ride.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tion little  or  no  game  is  to  be  found,  but  in  the  third  region 
the  buffalo  are  plenty  and  form  an  attraction  to  numerous  hunt- 
ing-parties of  the  Blackfeet  and  Oregon  Indians. 

_  The  population  of  Oregon  Territory  has  been  estimated  by 
Lieutenant  \\  ilkes  to  l)e  about  20.000.  of  whom  ig.200  or  300 
are  a])origines.  and  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  hundred  whites. 
This  number  and  its  proportions  ha\-e.  however,  increased  and 
varied  ccmsiderably  since  the  time  of  his  estimate.  The  vears 
succeeding  his  -visit  beheld  large  emigrations  from  the  States, 
and  the  white  population  of  Oregon  may  now  be  safelv  set  down* 
as  being  1)etween  two  and  tliree  thousand,  of  whoni  the  ma- 
jority are  from  the  States.     The  largest  portion  of  these  are 
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located  in  the  valley  of  the  \\'illamette,  where,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  ha\'e  adopted  a  ci^o\'ernment  of  their  own.  The  other 
white  inhabitants  are  sprinkled  about  in  different  portions  of 
the  Territory,  at  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, whose  officers  and  servants  amount,  in  all,  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred,  but  this  numljcr  does  not  include  their  Iroquois 
and  Sandwdch  Island  serfs. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  num- 
bers of  the  aboriginal  population,  as  many  of  them  mo\'e  fron.i 
place  to  place  in  the  hshing-  seasons ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  reader  with  the  nearest  warrant  for  rehance,  we 
will  here  insert  a  tabular  statement,  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Craw- 
ford, of  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  use  of  last  Congress: 

Indians  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Oregon 
District,  and  Their  Numbers. 


!Sez  Perces  

Ponderas  

Flatheads   800 

Cour  D'x\lene  

Shoshonies   1,800 

Callapooahs  

Umbaquahs  

Kiyuse   

Spokeus   

Oknanagans   

Cootomies   

Chilts    800 

Chinookes   400 

Snakes    1,000 

Cathlamahs  ^  200 

Wahkiakum  es   200 

Skillutes   2,500 

Sokulks   3:000 


Chimnapuns    2,000 

Shallatlos   "  200 

Speannaros    240 

Saddals   400 

W'allawallahs    2,600 

Chopunnishees   3,000 

Catlashoots   430 

Pohahs   1,000 

XA^iUewahs  

Sinacsops  


  1 ,000 

  200 

Chillokittequaws    2,400 

Echebools    1,000 

AA^ahupums   1,000 

Euesteurs   1,200 

Clackamurs   1,800 

Chanwappans   400 

29,570 


The  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  the  Oregon  Indians  are 
in  the  islands  to  the  north,  but  on  the  mainland  they  are  gen- 
erally friendly  and  well  disposed.  They  are,  however,  rapidly 
passing  away  before  the  advancing  destiny  of  a  superior  race, 
and  wdth  the  wild  game  vanish  gradually  from  the  wdiite  man's 
tracks.  Those  remaining  are  a  servile  and  degraded  class,  who 
perform  the  meanest  offices  of  the  settlements  and  readily  con- 
sent to  a  mode  of  existence  under  the  missionaries  and  other 
settlers  but  little  short  of  vassalage.  In  the  W^allaniette  A'allcy 
there  are  now  left  but  a  few  remnants  of  the  once  numerous 
and  powerful  tribes  that  formerly  in.ha])ited  it.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  there  are  some  few  of  the  Chenooks  still  left, 
and  about  the  Cascades  and  at  Tlie  Dalles  still  linger  consid- 
erable numbers  of  this  ill-fated  and  fast  fading  people.  There 
is  no  longer  an\-  spirit  left  in  them  ;  their  hearts  are  broken, 
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their  bows  unstrung,  and  from  lords  of  the  soil  they  have  sunk 
to  the  degradation  of  its  slaves. 

in  J?"  """'^         ^'"^'""^         maintain  a  portion  of  their 

ndependence.  but  numbers  of  them,  through  the  exertions  of 
t  e  missionaries,  have  made  eonsiderable  advances  in  civiliza- 
mor.T  .r'r-"  '^'^'^^^  doubtless  adapte  themselves  to  a 

more  methodical  system  of  life  were  not  the  first  lesson,  of  the 
science  an  exaction  ot  their  labors  for  the  benefit  of  other.  U 
the  present  they  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  servile 

vast  seAT;  "t^'^l  '  ""'"^^'"^^  ^"^^^^^  --1^^-'^  of 

^as   service  to  the  active  settler.    In  speaking  of  the  influences 

of  he  missionaries  over  the  Indians,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  remark.  • 
ihey  have  done  but  little  towards  Christianizing  the  natives' 
being  principal  y  engaged  in  cultivating  the  mission  farms  and  in 
he  increase  oi  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  As  far  as  mv  per- 
sonal observation  went,  tliere  are  very  few  Indians  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  they  seemed  more  occupied  with  the  settle- 
ment^^of  the  country  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  nussionary 

The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company- 
is  pohtic  and  judicious:  they  rigidly  enforce  that  wise  provision 
of  their_  charter  which  forbids  the  sale  of  ardent  spirit,  an 
m  carrying  It  out  have  even  been  known,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  at  the  Columbia  with  spirits  aboard,  to  purchase  that 
portion  Oi  the  cargo  to  prevent  others  from  defeating  the  wis- 
dom of  prohibition.  Schools  for  the  native  children  are  attache^! 
to  all  the  principal  trading  posts,  and  particular  care  is  extended 
to  the  education  ot  the  half-breed  children,^  the  joint  off.nrino- 

*A  natural  obligation  where  so,  many  are  -ot  ^n^prmg 

of  the  traders  and  the  Indian  women,  who  are  retained  and 
bred,  as  tar  as^possible.  among  the  whites,  and  subsequentlv  em- 
ployed, when  tound  capable,  in  the  service  of  the  companv  '  The 
policy  of  this  course  is  obvious.  The  savage  is  graduallv  cured 
ot  his  distrust  and  coaxed  into  new  connections.  He  abandons 
the  use  ot  his  bows,  his  arrows  and  all  his  former  arms,  and 
the  result  is  that  he_  soon  becomes  an  absolute  dependant  upon 
those  who  furnish  him  his  guns,  ammunition,  fish-hook,  blank- 
ets, etc. 

^     The  course  observed  by  this  companv  to  American  .ettlers 
IS  equally  politic.    They  are  received  with  kindnes.  and  aided 
m  the  prosecution  of  their  objects  so  long  as  these  objects  are 
only  agricultural;  but  no  sooner  does  anv  of  them  attempt  to 
hunt,  trap  or  trade  with  the  natives,  then  all  the  force  of  the 
body  IS  immediately  directed  towards  them.    ''A.  worthv  mis 
sionary,  now  established  on  the  Columbia,"    sav.  Greenhow 
"while  acknowledging  in  conversation  with  me  the  manv  act.' 
of  kindness  received   by  him  from   the  Hudson".  Eav'Com 
pany  s  agents,  at  the  same  time  declared-that  he  would  no^  buv 
a  skin  to  make  a  cap  without  their  assent." 

.^'o  sooner  i>  an  American  trachng  post  esta])lishcd  than  a 
J>ntish  agent,  with  more  mercliandi.e  and  a  larger  amount  of 
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ready  money,  settles  down  beside  it,  and  by  the  superior  .advan- 
tages he  gives  the  Indians  in  paying-  high  and  selUng  low,  drives 
the  American  trader  to  despair,  and  finally  sends  him.  with  his 
hopes  crushed  and  his  enterprise  dt^stroyed,  back  to  the  States 
a  ruined  man.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  monopohzing  system, 
the  company  endeavor  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
from  obtaining  cargoes  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  truth  to 
say,  they  are  generally  successful  in  their  object. 

By  its  enormous  wealth,  its  extensive  stations,  its  able  policv 
and  numerous  retainers,  this  company  has  indeed  become  a 
formidable  body,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  wdth  its  genius  and  its  tendencies. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  representative  of  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  Oregon;  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of  the 
means  it  adopts  to  protect  and  furtiier  them,  and  now  that  recent 
events  have  given  a  subordinate  aspect  to  their  political  posi- 
tion, it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  mode  their  sagacity  has 
devised  to  meet  and  overcome  the  circumstances  threatening 
their  decline. 

The  original  object  of  the  Hudson's  Bar  Companv's  estab- 
lishment in  Oregon  was  for  the  purposes  Jf  fur  trading  alone, 
and  to  that  their  operations  wx^rc  confined  until  their  investiture 
with  the  attributes  of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment.   From  that  time,  however,  it  appears  thev  considered 
no  person  should  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  Terri- 
tory, except  by  their  consent,  and  hence  their  degeneration  into 
a  mere  band  of  conspirators,  as  evidenced  by  the  course  of  police 
we  have  already  alluded  to.    At  length,  hovvever,  the  fur  trade 
in  the  countries  of  the  Columbia  nearly  ceased  and  the  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention'  to  other  objects.  Thev 
have,  it  wdll  be  found,  laid  out  farms  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  erected  mills,  established  manufactures,  entered  into  the 
fisheries,  employed  vessels  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and, 
in  short,  at  the  present  moment,  thougli  they  have  lost  the 
regal  shadow,  they  present  the  aspect  of  a  do'minant  corpora- 
tion, whose  enormous  wealth  enables  it  to  engross  everything 
above  the  mere  pastoral  and  agricultural  branches  of  industry 
and  to  turn  even  the  products  of  those  into  tlieir  already  over- 
running coffers.    This  is  not  presented  as  a  matter  of  complaint 
against^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  it  is  but  the  natural 
bent  of  wx-alth  and  corporati\-e  enterprise  to  monopolize  and 
grasj)  to  the  destruction  of  ex'ery  op])osing  infiuence,  but  it 
affords  a  subject  of  reproachful  reflection  against  our  govern- 
ment for  not  checking  these  tendencies  and  counteracting  their 
effects  by  stretching  its  protection  to  those  who  fall  within  their 
reach.    The  maternal  care  of  F.ngland  for  her  subjects  stretches 
to  the  most  obscure  extremity  of  the  earth,  while  the  eye  of  the 
Republic  overlooks  its  despairing  cliihh-en  even  in  a  j/ortion  of 
her  own  immediate  d.ominions. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  RAiLROAD  FROM  THE 
ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


For  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining;  a  Short  Route  to  China. 

_  Having-  ascertained  what  Oreo-on  is,  our  next  inquirv  becomes 
ni  ^\-hat  view  it  is  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  and  ho\x  we 
may  most  readily  and  completclv  avail  ourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

As  an  agricultural  country  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  a 
nation  having  contiguous  leagues  on  leagues  of  latid  yielding  the 
same  products  nearer  at  home,  the  aljmidant  fertilitv  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  challenged  by  the  spade  or  plough  r  but  as 
a  commercial  avenue  to  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  and  the  riches 
of  the  Pacihc,  its  value  in  incalculable. 

In  any  view,  whether  agricultural  or  commercial,  the  advan- 
tages and  worth  of  this  territory  depend  upon  the  easiness  of 
Its  approach  from  the  States,  and  any  means  that  are  adopted 
to  facilitate  this  intercommunication  will,  according  to  their 
degree  of  efficiency,  proportionately  ad\-ance  its  destinv.  Nature 
has  already  contributed  to  the  object  more  liberally  in  the  coun- 
try under  eor.Mderation  than  to  the  same  extent'  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  From  the  Missouri  to  the  Rockv' :\loun- 
tains  spreads  a  plain  scarcely  broken  hy  a  hillock  ;  through  that 
stupendous  ridge  gapes  a  pass  presenting  no  discouraging  oppo- 
sition to  hca\-ily  laden  wagons  with  single  teams,  and  from  its 
western  side  the  banks  of  the  Saptin  lead  the  traveler  safely 
through  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

The  time  recpiired  for  the  journev  by  the  present  mode  of 
traveling  is  from  three  to  four  months  :  but  though  this  might 
suffice -for  the  gradual  drain  of  a  surplus  population,  it  will  not 
meet  the  new  designs  which  the  full  possession  of  this  land  of 
promise  opens  to  us. 

These  designs  are  legitimately  the  same  which  have  agi- 
tated the  commercial  world  since  the  discovery  of  this  continent, 
and  they  are  now  happily  within  our  reach  and  accomplishment 
by  means  of  a  railroad.  As  it  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  cf 
this  work  to  urge  this  ])roject  upon  the  people  of  this  countrv, 
and  as  it  is  filled  with  considerations  of  the  weightiest  moment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  that  method  and  particu- 
larity which  its  merits  demand,  and  which  vvill  adapt  it  to  the 
ready  and  accurate  comprehension  of  everv  understanding. 

Our  first  purpose,  therefore,  will  be  to  measure  the  value  of 
the  object  we  seek  by  philosophical  in(|uir\-.  and  bv  the  estima- 
tion of  its  imjKjrtance  ])y  other  ])Owers,  and  our  second  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  that  will  tlow  from  it  to  our  benefit  as 
a  nation. 

The  connmerce  C)f  the  I'^.ast.  in  every  age,  has  been  the  source 
of  the  opulence  and  power  of  every  nation  which  has  engrossed 

♦Our  luioccupietl  public  lands  ii mount  to  700.000,000  acres. 
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it.  By  a  silent  anfl  almost  imperceptible  operation,  India  has 
•  been  throiig-h  centuries  the  secret  but  active  cause  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  and  while  lyin;;-  apparently  inert  in  her 
voluptuous  clime,  has  clian.i^-ed  the  maritime  balances  of  Europe 
with  the  visit  of  every  new  nation  that  has  sought  the  riches  of 
her  shores.  Her  trade  imparted  the  first  great  impulse  to  drowsy 
and  timid  na\-igation  ;  it  rex  ealed  in  the  direction  to  its  coast's 
region  after  region  before  unknown  ;  it  found  for  the  guidance 
of  the  mariner  new  planets  in  the  sky,  and  its  restless  spirit  has 
not  even  been  content  to  make  more  than  a  temporary  pause 
in  the  discovery  of  another  world. Like  the  Genii  of  tlie  fable 
it  still  offers  the  casket  and  the  sceptre  to  those  who,  unintimi- 
dated  by.  the  terrors  which  surround  it,  are  bold  enough  to  ad- 
venture to  its  embrace.  In  turn,  Phoenicia,  Israel, t  Carthage, 
Greece,  Rome,  (through  her  vanquished  tributaries)  Venice, 
Pisa,,  Genoa,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  lastly  England,  have  won 
and  worn  the  ocean  diadem.    Our  destiny  now  oilers  it  to  us! 

To  shorten,  by  a  western  passage,  the  route  to  the  Indies, 
which  now  must  be  conducted  circuitously  around  the  fearful 
barriers  of  Cape  1-Jorn  and  Southern  Africa,  is  a  design  that 
has  long  occupied  the  attention  and  aroused  the  exertions  of 
all  maritime  nations.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  effort  to 
eft'ect  it  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Columbus,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  another  world, 
and  the  search  has  been  maintained  with  but  little  intermission 
by  the  inter\-ening  ages  ever  since.  Exploring  expeditions  to 
both  the  Atlantic  and  P^acific  Coasts  have  pryed  in  everv  sinu- 
osity of  shore  from  latitude  50'  south  to  the  border  of  the  Frigid 
zone,  and  in  the  defeat  of  their  exertions  projects  have  been 
fornied  even  to  pierce  the  continent  to  accomplish  the  design. 
As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  a  compan.y  was  formed  in 
Scotland  to  improve  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Panama  for  trade  in  the  Pacific  \%  but  the  project 
being  discountenanced  by  England  at  the  \'iolent  remonstrances 
of  her  powerful  East  India  Company,  the  subscriptions  were 
withdrawn  and  the  enterprise  temporarily  dropped.  It  was  re- 
vived soon  after  by  its  indefatigable  projector,  who,  having  raised 
£700,000  and  1.200  men,  set  sail  in  fi\'e  shijis  to  found  a  colony; 
but  being  denounced  by  the  go\'ernment  and  attacked  by  a  Span- 
ish force  while  its  reduced  numl)crs  were  suffering  under  disease 
and  famine,  the}'  simk  under  their  accumulated  misfortunes  and 
al:)andoned  the  enterprise  in  des|)air. 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  project  of  dixdding  the  isthmus  has 
been  a  fa\-orite  theme  with  European  philosophers  and  states- 

*  TIk;*  olijpct  oi"  Ooliiiulms  wn^  nut.  as  lias  boon  f'ri-onprnis;ly  supixistHl.  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continetu.  bur  a  sliorter  route  to  Carbay. 

t  Knvyinu-  rhe  success  ot  rlie  riioenicians.  I>aA  id  and  Sob^nion.  al'rei'  liavinu; 
sc'7ed  upi.ti  Idumea  as  a  preparative,  scnr  tiieir  fleets  tbrouirh  rhe  Aral>ian  riulf  ro 
Tarsliisb.  Oplnr.  and  other  i>orrs  in  Al'iica  and  India,  and  by  this  means  diiTnsed 
throijtiiiouf  ih.'  hind  ot  Israel  "the  wealth  of  (^rnrns  and  of  Ind."  It  is  to  tliis 
caust\  donlub'ss.  tiiar  llie  latter  nionanh  specially  ov.es  his  vast  repuiarion  for  sa- 
fiacitv.  as  well  as  the  splendor  of  his  r.-iirn. 

I  Tliis  sfdieine  was  . i' ei >  il  by  William  Patterson,  who  was  snptxised  to  have 
lu-nn  oriirinally  a  South  American  Ihiccaneer,  Ootemp^irary  v>ich  Sir  Henry  Mori::an. 
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men;  but  the  subject  appears  never  to  have  advanced  bevond 
the  bounds  of  mere  speculation  until  later  vears.  Tn  '1814 
It  was  revived  by  Spam,  who  this  time  seemed"  to  be  seriouslv 
m  earnest  m  the  matter.  By  a  vote  of  her  Cortes,  dated  April 
30th,  m  tlie  above  year,  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work  was  decreed,  but  the  foreign  dom.estic  troubles  into  which 
she  was  plun-ed  at  this  period  rendered  her  incapable  of  carrvin"- 
out  the  grand  design.  '  * 

The  project  found  its  next  active  and  practical  supporter  in 
hohvar,  who  m  1S27  appointed  a  commissioner  to  ascertain,  by 
actual  survey,  the  best  line,  either  by  railroad  or  canal,  between 
the  two  seas.  The  commissioner  reported  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  au.estimate  was  subsequently  made  bv  a  PTench  engineer 
that  a  canal,  forty  miles  in  length,  might  be  constructed  across 
It  at  an  expense  of  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  un- 
tmiely^death  of  the  illustrious  patron  of  the  scheme  put  an  end 
to  Its  further  prosecution.  The  next  movement  in  the  measure 
took  place  in  1842,  when  the  :\lexican  government,  upon  appli- 
cation, empowered  Don  Jose  de  Garay,  one  of  its  citizens,  to 
effect  a  conmnmication  across  its  territories,  between  the  oceans, 
and  invested  him  Avith  the  most  ample  riohts  and  immunities 
on  condition  of  his  completing  the  work.  '  Don  lose,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  grant,  appointed  a  scientitic  commission  that  accom- 
plished the  sur\-ey  in  1842  and  184;,.  the  result  of  which  estab- 
lished the  perfect  practical^ility  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehauntepec.  Upon  these  grounds  and  the  securitv  of  his 
governmental  grants  and  privileges,  its  projector  is  now' in  Lon- 
don soliciting  the  aid  of  British  capital  to  carrv  out  the  scheme. 

ranee,  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  value  of  her  oceanic 
possessions,  is  deeply  ali\-e  to  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
Under. the  special  patronage  of  Guizot  and  Admiral  Roussin,  a 
private  survey  of  the  isthmus  has  recently  been  made,  the  im- 
portance attributed  to  which  may  be  imagined  bv  the  careful 
suppression  of  its  details  from  the  puldic.  Thus  evidences  mul- 
tiply that  the  world  will  not  much  longer  endure  the  pettv  ob- 
stacles which  bar  them  from  the  long-desiredi  western  passage 
to  the  Indies.  How  important,  therefore,  that  we.  who  have 
an  engrossing  intere>t  in  this  subject,  should  protect  ourselves 
from  being  outstri])ped  l)y  those  whom  our  rapidly  advancing 
destiny  'already  promises  to  leave  l)ehind.  ' 

The  English  government,  thougli  the  junction  of  the  seas  has 
been  repeatedly  and  strenuously  urged  hv  the  representatives 
of  some  of  her  m<\^t  imijortant  mercantile  interests,  have  be- 
trayed an  a])athy  upon  the  subject  which,  if  not  accounted  for  bv 
the  principles  of  her  usually  seltish  ])oliGy,  v/ould  appear  inex'- 
]^licable,  but  she  doubtless  reasons  thu.s; 

"  'Let  well  alone.'  V>\  the  present  route-  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  rfo])e,  and  through  the  Istluv^us  of  Su.ez.  we  ha\e  a  fair 
start  with  the  best,  and  a  su[)erior  ch:irice  over  most  other  nations 
for  the  Indies:  and  wh.ile  our  established  pov/er  in  that  region 
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and  our  superior  marine  secures  us  a  preponderance  in  h^r  trade 
It  would  be  madness  to  contribute  to  afford  superior  facilities 
and  advantages  to  others.    Through  Iier  geographical  position 
the  Lnited  States,  from  whose  wonderful  energies  and  fearful 
strides  toward  maritime  equality  we  have  evervthinp-  to  fear,  can 
more  readiiy  avail  herself  of  the  benefits  of  Uhs  passage  than 
any  other  nation.    Her  tleets  would  stream  in  one  unbroken 
line  through  the  Gult  of  Alexico,  her  naval  power  would  overaw- 
our  settlements  on  the  Xorthwest  Coasts,  and  her  impertinent 
enterprise,  ot  which  ^ve  have  had  a  late  evidence  in  China,  would 
extenci  itselt  tnroughout  our  Indian  possessions.    The  ALarquesas 
Islands,  which,  in  case  this  project  be  carried  out,  lie  directlv 
in  the  road  ot  navigation,  would  at  a  step  advance  into  one  Jf 
the  most  important  maritime  posts  in  the  world,  while  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  also  in  the  possession  of  -France,  would  enhance 
immensely  m  their  value.    Worst  than  all,  returning  back  the 
vessels  ot  all  Europe  would  ere  long  procure  their  tropical  prod- 
ucts from  the  newly  awakened  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  in  iusr 
the  degree  that  the  value  of  Oceana  would  increase   our  AVe^t 
India  possessions  would  depreciate.    Bv  changing  the  route  and 
extending  it  across  the  ocean  instead  of  circuitouslv  throuoh 
it,  we  should  voluntarily  resign  into  other  hands  tho^e  com- 
manding mai  iiinic  and  naval  stations  Avhich  we  have  v.'on  at  the 
outlay  ot  so  much  diplomaev  and  perseverance.    The  power  and 
advantages  ot  St.  Helena,  .Mauritius,  Capetown  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  commanding  the  passac-e 
around  Cape  Horn,  will  be  transferred  to  Xew  Orleans  and  oth'r 
cities  ot  the  I  nitcd  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Cuba,  Chagrcs,  Panama  and  the  .Marquesas  Island^     Let  u^' 
thereiore,  'let  wed  alone,'  and  be  content  with  our  present  su- 
premacy upon  its  present  basis;  unless  indeed  we  can  o-ain  ^a 
superior  advantage  through  the  Arctic  Sea,-'^^  or  monopolize  a 
.vlexican  route  to  the  shores  of  the  Californias.    The  isthmus 
passage  must,  ho^vever,  be  discouraged,  and  if  persevered  in 
Cuba  must  at  all  hazards  be  obtained  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  the  losses  we  shall  sustain  on  the  African  Coast.  " 
_      ihis  suppositK.n  IS  by  no  means  strained.    It  is  but  ?  fair 
inference /rom  Britain  well  known  selfish  character  and  policv 
and  the  Lnited  States  would  be  justified  in  turning  the  proDo;,- 
tion  against  her.  '         ^  ^ 

_  Having  thus  measured  the  importance  attributed  to  the  de- 
sign of  shortening  the  western  passage  to  the  Indies  bv  the  im- 
mense sums  which  liave  been  lavished,  and  the  hazard,  which 
have  been  braved  upon  the  mere  hope  of  its  accomplishmeni, 

;vi;^.ir:v-;-;:;!:.!:;-s-";^^ 
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IS  It  not  iiicnmbent  upon  iis  to  inquire  if  we  have  not  within 
our  own  boundaries  the  means  and  facilities  of  effectin-  it,  and 
if  we  ha\-e,  is  it  not  likewise  incumbent  on  us  to  carrv  the  Ion«^ 
desired  object  to  its  fultihnent?  AVe  owe  this  to  our  own  chai- 
acter,  to  our  posterity,  to  the  world— and  we  most  specially  owe 
to  the  genius  oi  the  fifteenth  century  (which  in  the  prosecution 
ot  this  very  plan  redeemed  us  from  the  ocean)  the  completion 
ol  the  purpose  which  we  barred. 

Ihe  circumstance  of  Engiand's  opposition  to  the  phin  (or  to 
a  similar  one)  is  alone  an  urgent  motive  to  the  undertaking;  the 
revelations  of  each  succeeding  dav  strengthen  the  opinion  that 
our  interests  and  policy  are  founded  upon  antagonistic  princi- 
ples.   \\  e  are  her  natural  rival  upon  the  ocean,  and  as  we  ad- 
vance she  retires.    We  are  the  onlv  power  that  ever  baffled  her 
arms,  and  the  course  of  things  have  marked  us  as  the  heir  of 
her  strength  and  the  successor  to  her  trident.    Alreadv  the  com- 
merce of  the  globe,  divided  into  eight  parts,  gives  more  than 
five  between  us  two,  and  a  sub-division  affords  but  one  pan 
less  to  us  than  to  her.    Here,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
her  own  writers,  is  a  "great  fact;"  a  fact  so  pregnant  that  it 
turns  Speculation  into  Prescience,  and  points  to  the  decree  of 
Fate  in  our  future  and  speedy  preponderance.    France  under- 
stands the  relative  positions  and  interests  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  ourselves,  and  is 
perhaps  actuated  to  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  opening  of  the 
isthmus  by  a  more  comprehensive  policy  than  that  which^prings 
merely  from  the  influences  of  an  immediate  sell-interest.  The 
spirit  Df  her  people  is  akin  to  ours,  their  natural  bent  of  mind 
inclines  them  for  democratic  institutions,  and  their  hearts  beat 
towards  us  Vvdth  sentiments  of  warm  affection.    To  quote  the 
language  of  one  of  their  popular  organs:    She  looks  toward  us 
as  he-r  natural  ally  and  as  the  only  power  which  can  eventually 
release  the  ocean  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.    If  this 
hope  live  in  France,  how  much  stronger  must  its  rav  be  cher- 
ished by  those  inferior  powers  who  dare  not  aspire  to 'rise  above 
submission  ? 

"There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  the  ends"  of  nations  as  of 
men,  and  we  may  discern  the  fulfdment  of  the  maxim  in  the 
continual  defeat  of  the  most  daring  enterprise  of  man  as  applied 
to  this  design,  through  a  period  of  four  centuries.  Xot  ripe  for 
its  great  revolution.  Providence  has  denied  it  to  the  world  until 
the  hour  should  arrive  for  the  first  great  step  toward  perfecting 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation.  A  thousand  combining  influ- 
ences tell  us  that  the  time  has  come ;  the  universal  beams  of 
knowledge  have  driven  Superstition  and  Ignorance  from  the 
stage  of  action  to  mope  in  the  dreary  cells  which  imprisoned 
under  them  too  long  the  genius  of  mankind.  Science  having 
stripped  experiment  of  its  terrors,  measures  with  accuracy  "the 
results  of  every  assay,  and  de-pisi ng  the  obstacles  of  Xature, 
whose  elements,  nav,  even  the  forked  lightning  itself,  she  has 
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.  fastened  to  her  car,  feels  as  capable  of  beatino-  down  the  bar- 

(  riers  of  a  contuient  as  of  measuring  the  distance  to  a  planet 

t  -^"^  new  prniciple  has  been  evoked  which,  though  simple  in  its 

I  pretensions  and  matter-of-fact  in  its  operations,  will  share  in 

I  ^^^^es  the  honor  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  printin<- 

I  press  m  civihzmg  and  advancing  man.    The  object  of  each  i1 

J  sympathetic  with  the  other;  the  result  of  each  must  tend  to  the 

[  ^  ^^'^  principle  is  intercourse  and  their  spirit  progress. 

ihe  hrst  awoke  our  hemisphere  from  its  sleep  in  the  abvss  •  the 
second  infused  sentiments  which  turned  the  footsteps'  of'  our 
ancestors  toward  it,  and  we  must  now  invoke  the  third  for  the 
final  accomplishement  of  its  destiny  ! 

It  is  true  there  is  much  that  is  startling  in  the  proposition  of 
•  a  national  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  an.i 
much  that  will  strike  the  hasty  observer  as  chimerical ;  but  when 
we  have  seen  stupendous  pyramids  raised  bv  human  hands  in 
the  midst  of  a  sterile  and  shifting  desert;  wdiile  we  know  that 
despite  the  obstacles  of  Nature  and  the  rudeness  of  Art,  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
erected  arou--:!  their  empire  a  solid  barrier  of  wall,  thirty  feet 
m  height,  and  so  broad  that  six  horsemen  could  ride  "on  it 
abreast,  carrying  it  over  the  most  formidable  mountains,  across 
rivers  on  arches  and  through  the  declensions  and  sinuosities  of 
valleys  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  let  us  not  insult 
the  enterprise  of  this  enlightened  age  by  denouncing  the  plan 
of  a  simple  line  of  rails  over  a  surface  but  a  little  V^ater  in 
extent,  without  one  half  the  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  as  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable. 

Geographers  variously  estimate  the  greatest  breadth  of  our 
country  from  ocean  to  ocean  at  1,700  to  2,000  miles.'''  Takino- 
the  largest  estimate  and  adding  to  it  500  miles  to  allow  for  occa"^- 
sional  deviation  of  route,  and  we  have  a  distance  of  2,500  miles, 
which  at  the  moderate  rate  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  hour,t  can  be 
accomplished  in  seven  days.  AVe  have  already  from  New  York 
a  ^continuous  line  of  railroad  and  steamboat  communication 
laid  out  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  proceeding  from  which  point,  di- 
rectly along  the  42d  parallel,  we  find  a^smooth  and  gentlv  roll- 
ing plain,  wdthout  serious  obstruction  or  obstacle  in  any  part, 
until  wx.  strike  the  Great  Southern  Pass,  through  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  into  Oregon.  The  following  account  of  an  expedi'- 
tion  in  wagons  to  this  point,  in  1829.  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  facilities  which  offer  themselves  to  the  traveler 
through  the  region  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  States. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Messrs.  Smith,  fack- 
son  and  Soublette  to  the  Secretary  of  V\'ar,  in  October.  '1829, 
and  published  with  President  Jackson's  message,  Januarv  2^ih 
183 1  :  '  '  -  .' 

*MrrulI<)ch.  in  his  r.'azarpcr.  coiupiitMl  from  all  rhe  aurliorities;  esriniares  the 
hr.'ndih  at  its  wi-h-sr  srrereh  to  he  l.Ton  miles  — Professor  Morse,  in  his  Gro-ranhv 
l>i:tilishP(!  iu  1S4.'.  m  ■J.'kk*.  '  ' 

t  Our  r.osK.n  railroad  cars  freriuently  travel  at  the  rate  of  2J  miles  to  the 
lunir,  stoppaj^-e  includpd. 
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^  ••On  the  loth  of  April  last  (1820)  we  set  out  from  St.  Louis 
with  ei,^hty-one  men,  all  mounted  on  mules,  ten  wa-ons,  each 
drawn  by  hve  mules,  and  two  dearborns  (lights  carriao-es  or 
carts),  each  drawn  by  one  mule.  Our  route  was  nearlV  due 
west  to  the  western  limits  of  the  State  of  .Missouri,  and  thenc- 
along  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  about  fortv  miles  from  which  the  course 
was^some  degrees  north  of  west,  across  the  v.-aters  of  the  K?n- 
sas  4-  and  up  the  Great  Platte  Ri;-er  to  the  Rockv  .Mountains 
and  to  the  head  of  Wind  River,  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

'•This  took  us  until  the  ir,th  of  Julv  and  was  as  far  as  we 
wished  the  wagons  to  go,  as  the  furs  to  be  brought  in  were  to  be 
collected  at  this  place,  which  is,  or  was,  this  year  the  -reat 
rendezvous  ot  the  persons  engaged  in  tliat  business     Herl  the 
wagons  could  easily  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  beincr 
what  IS  called  the  Southern  Pass,  had  it  been  desirable  for  them 
to  do  so;  which  It  was  not,  for  the  reason  stated.    For  our  sup- 
port, at  leaving  the  Alissouri  settlements  until  we  should  o-et 
into  the  bultalo  country,  we  drove  twelve  head  of  cattle  be=;ides 
a  milch  cow.    Fight  of  them  only  being  required  for  use  before 
we  got  to  the  buffaloes,  the  others  went  on  to  the  head  of  A\^ind 
River    On  the  4th  of  August  the  wagons,  being  in  the  meantime 
loaded  with  the  furs  which  had  been  previouslv  taken   we  set 
out, on  the  return  to  St.  Louis.    All  the  high  points  of  the 
mountains  then  m  view  were  white  with  snow,  but  the  passes 
and  valleys  and  all  the  level  countrv  were  green  with  grass 
Our  route  back  was  over  the  same  ground  nearlv  as  in  %om^ 
out,  and  vve  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  loth  of  October,  bring^ 
mg  back  the  ten  wagons  (the  dearborns  being  left  behind)  ;  four 
of  the  oxen  and  the  milch  cow  were  also  brought  back  to  the 
settlements  of  the  3,Iissouri,  as  we  did  not  need  them  for  pro- 
visions.   The  usual  weight  in  the  wagons  was  about  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pouiuls.    The  usual  progress  of  the  waq-ons 
was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  dav.    The  country  being 
almost  ail  epen,  level  and  prairie,  the  chief  obstructions  were 
ravines  and  creeks,  the  baidvS  of  which  required  cutting  down 
and  for  this  purpose  a  few  pioneers  were  generallv  kept  ahead 
of  the  cara\-an.    Tlus  is  the  hrst  time  that  wagons  ever  went 
to  the  Rocky  ^Founrains,  and  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
It  w^as  done,  prove  the  facility  of  communicating  overland  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  route  from  the  Southern  Pass,  where 
the  wagons  stopped,  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  bein'^ 
easier  and  better  than  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  with  grass 
enough  for  horses  and  mules,  but  a  scarcity  of  grain  for  the 
support  of  men." 

In  addition  to  this  account,  which  so  satisfactorily  estab- 
lishes the  feasibility  of  th.e  work  in  view,  we  have  the  co'rrobora- 
tive  relation,  if  corrol)orari(m  lends  anv  strength  to  indisputable 

ilt  must  be  Ix.rn.^  in  mind  rliar  tlii>  fl,'|.:in  nrc  from  rhp  .iirpct  liii.'  of  v<n\'>- 
a  on^  the  pnva!!..!  is  pursn.  ,1  \,y  riavUM-.  w;-!.  a  vi..u-  ,,i  nhruiniu-  vaier.  and 

al.su  jranip.  uiudi  .uv  iuv;n-ia!.lv  to  iu-  immd  iu  tiu-  virinitv  ..f  ^n-oai  rivers 
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testimony,  of  Thomas  P.  Farnliam,  who,  in  his  journal  of  . 
journey  made  irom  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, m  1.^40.  gives  us  tlie  following  statement: 

"Among  the  curiosities  of  this  place  CFort  Boise,  a  tradin- 
post  on  the  Saptm,)  were  the  fore-wheels,  axletree  and  thills  of 
a  one-horse  wagon,  run  by  American  missionaries  from  the  State 
ot  Connecticut  thus  far  towards  the  m.outli  of  the  Columbia  It 
was  lett  here  under  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  taken  throuo-h 
the  LJue  :\lountams.  but  fortunatelv  for  the  next  that  shall 
attempt  to  cross  the  continent,  a  safe  and  easy  passage  has 
ately  been  discovered,  by  which  vehicles  of  this  description  mav 
be  drawm  through  to  the  Walla  Walla."    Here  we  have  th^ 
tes  imony  ot  an  intelligent  observer  who  has  traveled  over  every 
mch  of  the  route,  as  well  as  that  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  ~ 
as  tne  portion^  unexplored  by  the  former  party,  whose  accoum 
we  have  previously  given.     This,  with  numerous  similar  ac- 
counts m  existence,  among  which  is  the  journal  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  railroad 
to  and  through  this  district  of  country  is  practicable  beyond 
a  cioubt.     there  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  upon  the 
careful  preparatory  survey  which  must  be  instituted,  new  notches 
through  these  formidable  ridges  may  be  found  still  better  adapted 
to  the  work  in  view,  and  in  a  more  direct  line  with  Puo-et's 
bound,  m  whose  commodious  harbors  our  commercial  operations 
n_i  the  Pacihc,  irom  the  absolute  absence  of  the  requisite  facili- 
ties on  any  southern  portion  of  the  Oregon  coast,  must  neces- 
sarily center.-    Taking  the  practicability  of  the  work  therefore 
as  established,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  devote  ourselves  to 
a  short  inquiry  as  to  the  other  modes  and  means  of  effectino-  the 
ultimate  design.  * 

In  these    Xature  herself  volunteers  her  assistance  to  the 
enterprise.    \o  ocean  is  so  remarkably  adapted  to  steam  navio-i- 
tion  as  the  Pacific.    Its  tranquil  surface  is  scarcely  ever  agitated 
by  a  storm,  and  propitious  winds  and  currents' accelerate  the 
course  of  the  manner  across  its  bosom.    The  general  motion 
ot  Its  Avaters  is  in^m  west  to  east  at  the  average  velocin-  of 
twenty-eight  miles  a  day.    In  consequence  tlie  sea  appears  on 
some  portions  of  the  coast  to  flow  constantly  from  the  land  and 
vessels  ^sail  with  great  celerity  from  Acapulco  in  Mexico  ti  the 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.    The  N.  E,  trade  Avinds 
blow  almost  uninterruptedly  between  latitudes  5-  and  23=  north 
<'md  with  the  assistance  of  the  currents  and  thc^  flow  of  the  ^ea' 
enable  vessels  within  this  region  to  sail  from  America  to  A^^t 
almost  without  changing  their  sails.    Our  course  to  the  Indies 
irom  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  from  the  Straits  of  Si- 
jean  de  I'uca  would  he  southwest  to  the  Sandwicli  Island^  and 
troni  thence,  directly  along  the  twentieth  parallel   acro^^  *  Re 
turmng  by  a  more  nortliNvardly  route,  adx-antage  would  be  taken 

than  to  the  shur's  of  t^^e  oc^nn.  '  "'^''''^"■'^  '^^  '^"^•"•^ 
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of  the  polar  currents  which  set  X.  W.  towards  the  Straits  uf 
Behring-.  and  also  of  the  variable  winds  prevailing  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  Having  crossed  our  continent  in  seven  days,  we 
span  the  Pacific  in  twenty-five  more,  and  thus  in  thirtv-two 
reach  the  ports  of  China  ;  by  the  same  route  back  the  products 
of  the  East  may  land  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  in  forty-six 
days;  a  period  of  time  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
now  taken  to  make  the  ordinary  passages  around  the  southern 
extremities  of  America  and  Africa. 

The  view  that  this  opens  to  the*  mind,  independent  of  its 
internal  benefits,  staggers  speculation  with  its  immensitv  and 
stretches  beyond  all  ordinary  rule:-,  of  calculation.  A  moderate 
forecast  may,  however,  forsee  the  following  results:  The  riches 
of  the  most  unlimited  market  in  the  w'orld  w^ould  be  thrown 
open  to  our  enterprise,  and  obeying  the  new  impulse  thus  im- 
parted to  it,  our  commerce  would  increase  till  every  ocean  bil- 
low between  us  and  the  China  Sea  would  twinkle  with  a  sail. 
By  the  superior  facilities  conferred  upon  us  by  our  position  and 
control  of  the  route,  we  should  become  the  common  carrier  of  the 
world  for  the  India  trade.  "Britannia  rules  the  Avaves"  would 
dwindle  to  an  empty  boast,  and  England  would  have  to  descend 
from  her  arrogant  assumption  of  empire  o'er  the  sea  to  the  level 
of  a  suppliant's  tone,  in  common  with  the  great  and  small  of 
the  European  powers,  for  the  benefits  of  this  avenue  of  nations. 
The  employment  as  common  carrier  could  be  secured  to  us  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty,  hea\'y  enough  to  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  upon  all  foreign  bottoms  arriving  c.t  our  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is  nothing  remarkably  selfish,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing repugnant  to  fair  dealing  in  this  regulation;  we  are  de- 
serving of  one  special  advantage  as  a  premium  for  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  all,  and  we  have  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
herself  to  justify  us  in  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  rapid  and 
excessive  increase  of  our  commercial  n.iarine  would  necessarily 
follow  this  result.  Encouraged  by  the  comparative  ease  and 
safety  of  its  serA'ice,  and  enticed  by  the  liberal  wages  which 
the  demand  for  so  many  hands  would  ensure,  thousands  of  our 
yoimg  men,  wliom  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  seafaring  life 
have  heretofore  deterred  from  carrying  out  the  natural  desire 
of  visiting  foreign  climes,  would  embrace  the  sailor's  occupa- 
tion, and  a  nursery  would  thus  be  established  from  whose  ex- 
haustless  sources  the  demand  of  our  increasing  navv  would 
always  find  a  supply. 

{Continued.) 
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CHINESE  HISTORY. 


It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  especiall}-  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  own  intellectual  ancestors,  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  origins  of  our 
Western  civilization  back  Eastward  into  the  great  mysterious 
continent        Mln,  our  scholars  are  following  with  eagerness. 
But  AVestern  scholarship  has  not  greatly  interested  itself  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  Eastern  civilization  that  has  grown  up 
on  the  other  slope  of  the  continent  in  the  vallcvs  of  the  Yellow 
Yangtzu  and  Pearl  Rivers.    Until  coniparativelv  recent  times 
China  has  been  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  bv  the 
almost  impassable  high  lands  and  the  oceans  that  it  might  almost 
have  been  upon  another  planet.    Because  of  this  isolation,  lan- 
guage and  thought  have  developed  in  forms  so  strange  that  the 
intellectual  isolation  has  continued  long  after  the  difficulties  of 
physical  geography  have  been  overcome.    The  strong  incentive 
that  we  have  to  delve  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  Western 
Asiatic  countries  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  China  and  Japan,  for, 
however  deeply  we  go.  ^^•e  do  not  uncover  the  origins  of  our 
own  institutions  and  ideals,  l)ul  those  of  a  civilization  foreign 
to  our  thought  and  experience.  ^ 

The  independent  develoi)ment  of  language  in  the  Chinese 
race  creates  great  difficulty  for  the  WesteVn  scholar.  The  mon- 
osyllabic structure  puts  a  severe  strain  upon  memories  trained 
to  the  Indo-European  polysyllabic  forms,  but  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Chinese  writing  make  the  greatest  intellectual  barrier 
between  the  East  and  the  AVest.  This  is  a  barrier  more  formid- 
able than  the  high  lands  of  Thibet.  Instead  of  making  their 
written  symbols  stand  for  the  spoken  sounds  bv  means  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  the  Chinese  polished  up  the  earlv  picture 
and  arbitrary  sign  writing  into  a  medium  fit  for  literarv  expres- 
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sion.  But  the  literature  so  formed  is  strange  to  the  mental  taste 
of  the  Western  scholar.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the 
ear.  It  has  had  its  convenience  among  the  diverse  tribes  of  East- 
ern Asia,  for  it  can  be  used  and  appreciated  by  tribes  and  na- 
tions Vv'ho  are  unable  to  communicate  with  one  another  by  the 
spoken  word.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Japanese,  Coreans 
and  Chinese  using  different  spoken  languages,  but  all  uniting  in 
the  use  of  one  written  language.  The  literature  which  is  built 
up  on  the  character  writing  has  very  great  beauty  and  force  to 
one  whose  proficiency  has  made  him  able  to  appreciate  it,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  represent  adequately  the  merits  of  Chi- 
nese literature  through  translation  into  a  European  language. 
The  structure  of  the  language  is  too  different. 

The  natural  difficulties  for  the  Western  student  of  Chinese 
history  and  institutions  have  been  needlessly  increased  since 
some  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  the  far  East  by  the  irritating 
perversity  that  has  been  shown  by  writers  on  Chinese  geogra- 
phy, history  and  literature,  in  their  manner  of  Romanizing  the 
Ch  inese  characters.  If  the  official  Chinese  spoken  language  had 
been  accepted  by  all  translators  as  the  standard,  and  if  the 
"sounds  of  that  one  dialect  had  been  Romanized  by  the  same  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  same  letters  might  always  stand  for  the  same 
Chinese  characters,  the  ^^>stern  reader  might  soon  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  important  Chinese  proper  names,  and  be  able  to 
recognize  them  in  the  different  works  that  are  accessible  to  him. 
Unfortunatel}',  up  to  the  present  time  the  writers  on  things  Chi- 
nese have  been  so  erratic  or  careless  in  this  respect  that  they 
have  seriously  impeded  tlie  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  Orient. 
It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  one  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
written  and  spoken  languages  can  follow  intelligently  tlie  aver- 
age writer,  owing  to  the  very  uncertain  and  irregular  methods 
of  representing  the  geographical  and  biographical  names  ;  while, 
to  one  who  has  not  tlie  advantage  of  previous  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese, the  attempt  to  keep  things  straight  often  ends  in  complete 
failure.  ]-"^rench  and  German  writers  .i^i'encrally  use  a  system  of 
their  own.  and  English  and  American  writers  not  onlv  differ 
from  the  k^rench  and  Germans,  but  differ  among  themseh'es  in 
the  most  bev/ildering  manner.  The  best  service  that  could  be 
rendered  to  the  American  student  of  Chinese  historv,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be  to  revise  and  liarmonize  tlie  books  that 
have  already  been  written,  so  that  the  reader  might  recognize 
the  same  names  when  referred  to  by  difi'erent  authors.  The 
only  hope  that  I  see  for  an  escape  from  the  present  confusion  is 
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in  the  formal  adoption  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  stand- 
ard and  authorized  system  of  Romanization  for  the  Chinese 
characters.  Until  this  is  done,  all  writers  ought  to  use  the  sys- 
tem employed  by  Giles  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Mandarin  Dia- 
lect, which  is  recognized  now  as  the  standard  English-Chinese 
dictionary. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  scholars  wdio  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  broad  learning  must  take  seriously  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental affairs,  and  especially  the  history  and  literature  of  that 
great  empire  that  has  dominated  the  far  East  for  ages.  It  may 
be  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  Chinese  antiquities  than  has 
yet  been  pursued  may  reveal  more  connection  between  East  and 
West  in  ancient  times  than  has  yet  been  proven.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  world  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  and  in 
future  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  our  world 
politics.  The  trade  that  began  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  was  the  beginning  of  political  and  social  rela- 
tions, but  it  v.-os  a  small  beginning,  and  had  little  in  common 
with  what  may  be  expected  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
early  days  of  trading  with  China,  the  foreign  merchant  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  mysterious  emp're,  and  was  satisfied 
to  accumulate  the  fortime  that  would  allow  him  to  retire  and 
forget  the  East,  while  the  Chinese  dealt  with  the  outside  for- 
eigner through  middlemen  and  pursued  their  own  way,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  foreign  science,  customs  and  ideals.  The  greatest 
event  of  our  generation,  and  that  ^vhich  will  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences,  is  the  deliberate  and  formal  adoption  of 
the  modern  Western  education,  science  and  political  ideas  by 
the  Asiatics.  One-fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  that  not  the 
least  intelligent  and  capable,  has  held  aloof  from  the  activity 
and  competition  of  modern  life  through  its  conservative  adher- 
ence to  the  ancient  system  of  classical  education  ;  but  now,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  science,  and  by  going  abroad  for 
study,  these  once  conservative  scholars  are  striving  with  fever- 
ish earnestness  to  assimilate  the  new  learning  that  has  trans- 
formed the  W^est.  Our  domestic  political  questions  look  large 
to  us  because  of  their  nearness,  but  if  we  could  view  the  planet 
from  a  little  distance  off,  the  present  political  and  social  move- 
ments of  the  far  East  would  dwarf  all  other  current  events  as 
the  Himalayas  dwarf  the  New  England  hills.  Jn  olden  times 
when  swords  and  spears,  backed  by  brawn  and  muscle,  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  battles,  the  hordes  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  made  Europe  tremble  several  times.    Now  that  the  great 
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Yellow  Race  has  elected  to  appropriate  the  science  of  the  West, 
and  to  conform  largely  to  the  industrial,  social  and  political 
methods  of  the  AVest,  the  consequences  must  be  far-reaching. 
We  do  not  need  to  leap  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Yellow 
Peril  han,gs  over  us,  but  we  do  need  to  study  carefully  the  his- 
tory, character  and  capabilities  of  this  race  that  is  suddenly 
forcing  its  way  into  the  family  of  modern  nations. 

T  can  offer  but  a  few  observations  in  the  time  allotted  to  me 
to-day.    The  Chinese  race  has  naturally  a  very  high  intellectual 
endowment.    History  shows  this  in  the  very  early  evolution  of 
the  Chinese  from  barbarism  into  civilization.    It  is  a  common 
idea  among  Western  scholars  that  the  Chinese  showed  earlv  a 
fatal  mental  limitation  in  developing  up  to  a  certain  point  and 
sticking  tliere.    That  may  be  a  hasty  or  shallow  conclusion. 
Progress  or  stagnation  in  race  development  is  due  alwavs  to 
complex  causes,  often  quite  outside  the  question  of  the  natural 
ability  of  the  individuals  composing  the  race.    Precocity  in  men- 
tal developmenl  may  act  as  a  handicap  to  after  generations,  and 
I  think  it  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  Abstract 
thought  came  so  early  among  them  that  the  machinery  of  re- 
cording thought  h.td  not  been  worked  into  a  convenient  form 
before  it  was  seized  upon  and  used  for  the  expression  of  a  liter- 
ature so  valuable  that  it  held  the  written  symbols  to  their  rude 
forms  and  so  arrested  the  natural  development  of  written  lan- 
guage.   Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint,  pictorial 
and  sign  wTiting  was  discarded  in  the  West  because,  during  the 
time  when  it  was  in  vogue,  there  were  no  minds  intelligent 
enough  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  about 
displacing  it  by  the  more  convenient  phonetic  writing,  when 
that  had  been  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  trading  class. 
In  the  far  East,  on  the  contrary,  a  noble  and  extensive  literature 
made  the  character  writing  sacred,  and  so  prevented  change. 
The  literary  style  of  the  character  writing  is  so  distinctive  that 
no  phonetic  writing  can  ever  adequately  represent  it.    So  the 
arrested  development  of  language  in  China  is  not  due  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  people,  but  to  the  too  early  production  of  pro- 
found thinkers  and  elegant  writers.    These  early  thinkers  of  the 
Chinese  race  held  up  high  ethical  ideals.    In  fact,  study  in  the 
line  of  ethics  seems  to  have  been,  in  their  judgment,  all  that  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar.    As  the  Chinese  primer 
puts  it,  ''Jen  pu  hsueh,  pu  chih  i."    '"If  a  man  does  not  study  he 
does  not  know  his  duty."    The  fact  that  literature  and  scholar- 
ship have  been  occupied  too  exclusively  with  ethics  has  no  doubt 
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decreased  the  practical  biting  force  of  moral  precepts  in  China, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  otlier  nations  when  religion  has  domin- 
ated thought  and  literaturt;  to  the  exclusion  of  healthy  mental 
exercise  in  other  lines  ;  but  the  high  ideals  of  the  Chinese  have 
by  no  means  completely  lost  their  force,  either  upon  individuals 
or  upon  collective' national  action.    These  ideals  are  the  saving 
force  of  Chinese  society.    The  more  one  comes  to  understand 
the  people,  the  more  he  realizes  this.    The  overpowering  inllu- 
ence  of  the  early  writers  has,  up  to  recent  times,  succeeded  in 
diverting  the  whole  mentality  of  the  nation  into  the  realm  of 
literature  and  abstract  thought,  and  so  has  kept  the  mental  en- 
ergy of  the  race  out  of  the  channels  of  the  material  science 
which  we  have  cultivated  for  a  few  generations  only,  but  with 
such  startling  results  to  the  conditions  of  living.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Chinese  history 
how  the  agnosticism  of  Confucian  scholarship  has  operated  to 
check  the  growth  of  superstition.    Physical  science  is  gradually 
freeing  the  Western  world  from  the  terrible  bondage  of  super- 
stition.   The  saneness  of  Confucius  and  the  other  ancient  philos- 
ophers of  China  has  served  to  safeguard  the  nation  to  a  great 
extent  throughout  the  long  period  that  has  preceded  the  epoch 
of  material  science.    The  fog  of  superstition  is  alwa}'s  rising  iri 
China  as  elsewhere,  but  the  sun  of  clear  thinking  in  the  Chinese 
classics  has  always  tended  to  scatter  the  paralyzing  fog.  A 
comparison  of  China  and  India  shows  this  clearly  enough.  In 
the  advantage  of  emancipation  from  superstition  the  scholar 
class  of  China  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  same 
class  of  any  country  or  race  which  has  not  yet  come  into  the 
heritage  of  the  modern  experimental  science. 

Chinese  scholars  have  now  at  last  definitely  and  finally  de- 
cided to  add  the  study  of  modern  science  to  their  curriculum, 
as  Japan  has  already  done.  This  means  that  in  the  near  future  - 
the  whole  vast  ^Mongolian  race  is  destined  to  enter  into  all  the 
activity  and  competition  of  modern  life,  w^hether  it  be  intellec- 
tual, economic  or  military.  There  is,  therefore,  the  most  urgent 
need  that  we  study  earnestly  and  systematically  the  history, 
social  conditions,  and  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  these  people 
who  are  coming  forward  as  the  great  new  factor  in  world  poli- 
tics. Blind  conceit  has  brought  much  sorrow  and  misfortune 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  past.  A\'hen  Europe  first  knocked  at  the 
door,  the  ancient  civilization  of  China  would  not  stoop  to  study 
carefully  the  antecedents  and  capabilities  of  the  Western  stran- 
gers.   Loss  and  humiliation  were  the  consequences.    The  W\^st 
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now  needs  to  be  warned  against  the  same  fatal  mistake.  If  we 
persist  in  treating-  the  black-haired  race  east  of  the  Himalayas 
as  a  joke,  applying  miscroscopic  care  to  the  history  of  one  of 
our  own  villages  wrhile  we  grudge  the  time  required  to  learn 
even  the  general  outlines  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  we 
shall  have  our  day  of  reckoning. 

When  AVestern  scholars  do  once  turn  their  attention  to  the 
far  East,  they  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  there  is  of 
real  intellectual  interest  in  the  study  of  the  working  out  among 
the  Asiatics  of  the  social  and  moral  problems  that  are  common 
to  the  human  race.  Temperance  legislation,  old  age  pensions, 
trade  unionism  and  many  other  of  our  most  modern  problems 
you  will  find  have  been  discussed  ages  before  they  were  ever 
thought  of  on  this  side  of  the  planet.  .;.     •. v  ■ 

Twentieth  century  conditions  call  for  a  remodelling-  of  our 
curriculum  of  study  and  the  addition  of  the  far  Eastern  history 
and  institutions  to  the  list.  Only  in  this  way  can  educators  take 
the  necessary  lead  in  preparing  our  race  for  the  readjustments 
that  are  before  us  in  our  international  relationships. 
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A  VISIT  TO  WEST  POINT. 

The  name  of  West  Point  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  patri- 
otic American  citizen.    It  is  the  only  spot  in  America  where  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States  has  floated  continuously  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution— or  to  be  more  precise,  from  the  20th 
day  of  January,  1778,  down  to  the  present  hour.    It  was  the 
most  important  post  in  all  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  chiefly 
because  it  controlled  and  protected  the  Hudson  River,  as  well  as 
the  highway  which  crossed  that  river  and  formed  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  New  England  colonies  and  those  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast,  stretching  from  New  York  to  Georgia. 
It  was  the  favorite  fortress  of  General  George  Washington  be- 
cause of  its  military  importance,  and  it  gave  him  more  trouble 
and  anxiety  than  any  other,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  British 
forces  in  the  neighboring  city  of  New  York  also  realized  its 
nnmense  saluc  foi  strategic  purposes  and  made  many  attempts, 
though  always  unsuccessful,  to  efi:ect  its  capture.    The  darkest 
hour  in  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar  was 
the  one  wherein  Benedict  Arnold,  then  in  command  of  the  post, 
so  nearly  succeeded,  through  his  treasonable  correspondence  with 
i\Iajor  Andre,  in  delivering  it  up  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  City.    But  the 
watchful  care  of  that  Divine  Providence  which  so  often  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  short-sighted  men,  brought  his  plans  to 
confusion,  and  rescued,  apparently  at  the  last  moment,  a  bul- 
wark so  necessary  to  American  freedom  and  independence.  Nor 
should  the  toils  and  sufl-'erings  of  the  West  Point  troops  through 
all  those  trying  years  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.    They  we'i-e 
second  only  to  those  that  were  experienced  at  Valley  ^Forge, 
and  were  not  conflned,  like  those  of  Valley  Forge,  to  a  single 
winter,  but  were  continued  with  more  or  less  severity  from  the 
beginning  of  1778  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.    They  suf- 
fered from  cold  and  hunger,  insufficient  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing,  arrears  of  pay,  the  want  of  medical  supplies,  hospitals 
and  hospital  stores  and  accommodations,  and  the  mouldering 
walls  and  ruined  casements  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  a  peak  ovei^^ 
looking  the  Hudson  River  which  they  guarded  so  well,  are  still 
mute  witnesses  of  the  effective  work  they  accomplished  under 
such  extraordinary  difficulties.    But  it  was  not  so  much  because 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  West  Point  was  justly  held  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolutionary  times  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
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American  lines,  nor  because  of  its  strength  as  a  fortress  never 
yet  possessed  by  an  enemy,  that  it  has  been  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  American  people  ;  bnt  rather  because  it  has  become  a 
famous  seat  of  learning,  a  military  school  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence, whose  graduates  have  rendered  their  country  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  services  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Education  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  country,  but  our  ancestors 
never  did  a  wiser  or  more  salutary  thing  in  that'  line  than  they 
did  w^hen  they  built  up  from  small  and  insignificant  beginnings, 
through  many  years  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  this  mag- 
nificent institution  of  the  present  day.  The  result  of  the  splen- 
did education — physical,  moral  and  intellectual — furnished  to  the 
young  men  sent  there  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  taken 
from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  have  been  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  civil  and  political  as  w^ell  as  the  military 
life  of  our  country.  The  public  improvements  of  anv  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  United  States  are  few  in  number  wdiich 
have  not  been  benefited  more  or  less  by  the  mathematical  train- 
ing, the  eng"ineering  skill  and  the  practical  experience  of  West 
Point  graduates.  For  example,  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered to  the  entire  country  by  General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  the 
first  governor  of  AVashington  Territory,  as  the  constructor  of 
fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  a  brave  and  gallant  sol- 
dier in  the  ^^lexican  War,  in  making  the  first  surveys  across  the 
continent  through  a  comparatively  unknown  country  inhabited 
by  wild,  savage  and  hostile  Indians  wlien  he  practically  located 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  since  established; 
his  successful  career  as  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  when 
the  situation  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  growing  out  of  its 
recent  organization,  and  the  Indian  wars  in  wdiich  manv  of  its 
scattered  inhabitants  were  then  engaged  ;  his  subsequent  labors 
in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  the  Territory,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent conduct  as  a  general  officer  during  the  AVar  of  the  Rebel- 
lion until  his  life  finally  came  to  a  lamentable  end  on  the  ist 
day  of  September.  iS-'^^^,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  wdiich 
may  be  accomplished  by  one  man  in  a  comparatively  brief  period 
after  graduation  from  WT^st  Point.  PTis  thorough  and  complete 
education  at  this  Academy  enabled  him  to  use  his  large  fund 
of  knowledge,  energv-  and  ability  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  his  life  from  the  time  he  was  graduated  in  1839  to  its  bril- 
liant close  on  the  battlefield  of  Chantilly  was  crowxled  with  work 
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of  local  and  national  importance  which  wonld  have  taxed  the 
industry  of  .Michael  An-elo,  or  the  -enius  of  the  great  Napoleon 
himself.    Yet  Governor  Stevens  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds 
whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  many  of  them  more  con- 
spicuous, who  have  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  country,  and  whose  honorable  records  have  found  prominent 
places  m  its  history.    Their  names  and  deeds  are  household 
words  throughout  the  civilized  world.    In  all  probabilitv  these 
men  would  have  been  good  citizens,  soldiers  and  patriots  had 
they  never  seen  West  Point-but  the  training  and  discipline 
received  there  enabled  them  to  comprehend  clearly  every  situa- 
tion, to  act  with  promptness,  celerity  and  decision  in  afl  emer-' 
gencies,  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  their  oppor- 
tunities—good, bad  or  indifferent.    It  was  his  experience  with 
the  graduates  of  West  Point,  who  were  under  his  command  in 
the  .Alexican  AVar,  that  led  General  AVinfield  Scott,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States  Army  at  that  time,  though 
himself  not  a  graduate,  to  say:    '1  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that,  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  :\Iexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  four 
or  five  years  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats'  than  victories 
falling  to  our  share  ;  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  we 
conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  battle  or  skirmish."   The  remarkable  success  of  the  Union 
armies  in  our  Civil  War,  and  in  the  late  Spanish  AVar,  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mind 
of  the  immense  value  of  that  precise  and  thorough  training  along 
mathematical  lines,,  which,  here  more  than  anywhere  else",  is  iii^ 
stilled  into  the  cadets  who  are  graduated  from  this  institution. 
The  cost  to  the  government  of  this  Academy,  from  its  earliest 
beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  cadets  who  have 
been  graduated  therefrom,  may  be  accurately  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  there  is  no  mathematician,  however  expert  or 
able  he  may   be,    who    can    correctly  calculate  by  any  arith- 
metical system  known  to  man  the  pecuniary  or  the  financial  or 
patriotic  value  of  the  services  to  the  country  and  the  world  which 
have  been  rendered  by  the  graduates  of  this  now  famous  seat 
of  military  learning.    In  all  the  various  walks  of  life— civil,  po- 
litical and  military,  in  war  and  in  peace,  whether  pursuing  hos- 
tile Indians  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  or  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Rocky  ^fountains,  with  Custer  on  the  plains  of  the  Dakotas, 
or  building  lighthouses  and  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  or  the  Great  Lakes;  as  engineers,  cxplor- 
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ers,  bridge,  canal  and  railroad  builders,  pr  in  the  various  wars  in 
which  our  country  has  been  engaged, — their  skill,  endurance, 
ability  and  patriotism  have  been  of  incalculable  value,  and  have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
country  whose  unparalleled  prosperity  we  now  enjoy,  and  whose 
future  possibilities  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  new  or  even  modern  in  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  this  school  is  governed,  or  in  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  here  in  the  instruction  given  to  its  pupils.  These  prin- 
ciples are  as  old  as  education  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
made  to  conform  to  modern  conditions,  discoveries  and  develop- 
,  ments  in  the  various  fields  of  science,  improvement  and  inven- 
tion. If  Cyrus  the  Great  were  permitted  to  revisit  a  world 
wdierein  he  was  once  so  prominent  a  figure,  as  the  head  of  the 
Empire  of  the  ^NTedes  and  Persians,  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago,  he  would  no  doubt  be  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to 
know  that  "to  learn  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth" 
were  the  mos.  important  points  in  the  instruction  now  given  to 
the  cadets  at  West  Point,  as  they  were  the  chief  features  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  time  and  coun- 
try. For,  beyond  question,  a  higher  regard  is  paid  here  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  honor,  truthfulness,  integrity  and 
patriotism  than  in  any  other  educational  institution  of  our  coun- 
try— numerous  and  estimable  as  these  institutions  are  in  their 
rules  and  practice  with  reference,  to  these  invaluable  features  of 
training  for  an  honorable,  a  useful  and  a  successful  manhood. 

But  in  other  respects  also  this  Academy  has  justified  its  claim 
to  leadership  among  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
first  to  practice  many  details  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  which 
have  been  or  are  now  being  adopted  and  successfully  followed 
in  other  seats  of  learning.  It  was  at  West  Point  that  the  black- 
board was  first  used  in  our  country  in  the  demonstration  of  a 
variety  of  problems.  Now  this  useful  adjunct  of  educational 
processes  is  to  be  found  in  every  school  house  in  the  land.  It 
is  here  that  the  practice  is  fully  developed  of  dividing  large 
classes  into  sections,  each  made  up  of  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
students,  and  each  having  a  professor  or  instructor  to  hear  reci- 
tations. By  this  method  every  cadet  is  called  upon  at  each 
recitation  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  reciting,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  escaping  the  study  required  or  the  demonstration 
.  expected  of  each  individual.  Equal  thoroughness  is  thereby 
secured  for  the  entire  corps  of  cadets. 

This  method  is  now  being  introduced  into  many  of  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  uniform  and  satisfactory  work  can  be  secured 
by  all  members  of  the  various  classes  therein.  It  was  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  that  French  and  other  foreign  officers, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  best  military  schools  of  Europe, 
and  who  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  and  ability  as  engi- 
neers and  machematicians,  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
course  of  studies  at  West  Point  which  has  proved  so  useful,  so 
important  and  so  successful  in  imparting  that  mental  training  so 
necessary  to  correct  thinking  and  sound  reasoning  on  all  sub- 
jects. This,  added  to  the  drill  and  discipline  enforced  at  the 
same  time,  inculcating  a  love  of  order  and  a  devotion  to  duty, 
makes  a  training  unsurpassed  in  excellence  in  bringing  up  men, 
not  only  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard  in  military  matters, 
but  a  class  of  good  citizens  in  any  and  every  walk  of  life.  Such 
men  were  the  Chevelier  Du  Portail,  Villefranche,  L'  Enfant, 
who  laid  cut  the  present  magnificent  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Col.  Lewis  Xicola,  Kosciusko,  Baron  Steuben,  and  others  who 
might  be  mentioned  did  space  permit.  These  men  knew  the 
immense  value  of  military  training  and  discipline,  and  their  ser- 
vices to  our  country  in  tlie  early  days  of  AVest  Point  were  inval- 
uable, and  their  benefical  effects  have  been  indelibly  impressed 
upon  this  institution.  We  have  always  appreciated  the  great 
services  rendered  our  country  in  its  AVar  for  Independence  bv 
the  gallant  Lafayette  and  his  French  compatriots,  and  by  the 
French  Navy  for  its  assistance  in  a  time  of  pressing  need,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  French  officers  who  assisted  in  or^anizine 
the  West  Point  Academy  did  not  render  our  country  services 
equally  great,  lasting  and  important.  At  all  events,  we  owe 
them  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  which  should  never  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  that  militarv 
knowledge  and  training  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in 
the  conduct  of  military  operations,  and  alter  manv  sad  expe- 
riences were  very  willing  to  aA'ail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
which  these  French  officers  were  able  to  render  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  school,  which  would,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  supply  tlie  deficiency.  I'hat  their  work  at  the  time  on 
this  line  was  higiily  ap])reciated  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  zeal,  energy  and 
ability  they  had  displayed  in  this  matter  and  those  who  wished 
to  retnrn  to  France  were  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  good  ship  Washington.    They  left  behind  them, 
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however,  several  younger  officers,  who  continued  the  good  work 
they  had  so  auspiciously  begun,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  spent 
their  lives  in  this  country.    The  first  troops  to  be  stationed  at 
West  Point  were  located  there  on  the  20th  of  January,  1778. 
From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  gar- 
^rison  was  maintained  at  that  place,  which  sometimes  amounted 
to  three  thousand  men.    The  work  of  fortifying  the  place  was 
begun  by  General  Israel  Putnam  under  the  supervision  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel De  la  Radiere,  an  accomplished  French  engineer, 
whose  delicate  frame  succumbed  to  the  hardships  which  all  en- 
dured at  that  time,  and  he  died  the  following  summer.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  American  history.   The  work  of  strengthening  these 
fortifications  went  on  steadily  throughout  the  war,  until  a  post, 
strong  by  nature  and  still  further  improved  by  all  that  art,,  skill,, 
and  the  industry,  patient  labor  and  endurance  of  the  patriots  of 
that  period,  became  almost  impregnable.    During  the  war  the 
place  was  frequently  visited  by  A\'ashington  and  the  leading  mili- 
tary and  civil  officials  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  care  and  preser- 
vation were  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.    Its  location 
is  chiefly  on  a  plateau  of  about  two  hundred  acres  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River,  both  above  and  below  the  point  it  occupies. 
It  was  then  and  is  largely,  even  yet.  surrounded  by  the  primeval 
wilderness,  rocky  ridges  and  hills  forming  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Highlands  of  Xew  York.    Crow's  Xest,  a  famous  peak  of 
the  Highlands  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pludson 
River  and  overlooking  the  river  and  surrounding  country  for 
many  miles,  rises  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet.    The  tract  of  land 
originally  purchased  by  the  United  States  government  in  1780, 
which  included  West  Point,  contained  1,463  acres,  but  subse- 
quently, in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  and  suitable  water  supply 
and  for  other  purposes,  additional  tracts  were  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  amount  now  owned  by  the  government 
aggregates  2.556  acres.    On  the  6th  of  Mav,  1776.  Colonel  Henrv 
Knox,  then  on  the  staff  of  General  \\'ashington,  wrote  a  letter 
to  John  Adams  suggesting  the  establishment  of  militarv  acade- 
mies for  instruction,  of  young  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 
To  this  John  Adams  rcsjxmded  on  June  2nd,  saying,  '*I  am  fully 
of  your  sentiments."    Later  on.  the  same  year,  Knox  wrote  to 
Adams.  'Alilitary  academies  must  be  instituted  at  anv  price." 
September  27th.  1776.  Knox  wrote  in  his  ''Hints  to  Congres- 
sional Committee."  then  in  camp  at  Harlem  Heights:    "Its  offi- 
cers can  never  act  with  confidence  until  they  are  masters  of 
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their  profession.    An  academy  establisliecl  on  liberal  plans  would 
be  of  the  ntniost  service  to  America,  where  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  fortifications  and  gunnery  should  be  taught." 
Another  plan  was  also  suggested,  which  was  to  educate  young 
officers  while  serving  with  their  regiments,  but  nothing  ever 
came  of  it.    On  the  ist  day  of  October.  1776.  the  Board  of  War, 
on  the  motion  of  John  Adams,  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy 
at  the  army,  but  this  resulted  eventually  in  the  organization  of 
a  Corps  of-  Invalids,  which  was  to  contain  forty  officers  and  920 
enlisted  men,  and  this  corps  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  in 
July,  1777.    It  was  to  be  employed  in  garrisons  and  for  guards 
in  cities  and  other  places  where  magazines  or  arsenals  were 
placed,  as  also  to  serve  as  a  military  school  for  young  gentle- 
men, previous  to  their  being  appointed  to  marching  regiments. 
Some  members  of  this  corps  were,  constituting  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1783,  all  there  was  of  the  military  academy  at  that 
time.    A  ccitaii.  cii.iuaiit  of  instruction  was  given  bv  enq-ineer 
officers,  but  it  was  limited  in  its  scope  and  character.    When  a 
peace  establishment  was  organized,  the  necessity  of  a  military 
academy  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  character  was  urged  by 
Knox.  General  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  our  country.    \^arious  eitorts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  school  and  much  correspondence  took  place,  with  debates 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  the 
universal  wish  into  effect,  but  it  was  not  until  ^March  16,  1802, 
that  the  Organic  Act  of  the  United  States  .Military  Academy 
was  passed  substantially  as  it  is  today.    This  act  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  a  corps  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  one  major, 
two  captains,  two  lieutenants  and  ten  cadets,  and  limited  the 
whole  number  to  twenty  officers  and  cadets.    It  provided  that 
the  said  corps,  v.'hen  so  organized,  shall  be  stationed  at  West 
Point,  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  shall  constitute  a  mili- 
tary academy.    This  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  has  since  grown  to  such  magnificent  proportions, 
and  which  has  developed  such  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  work  was  largely  experimental.  Washington, 
imtil  the  close  of  his  life,  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  for 
such  a  scliool,  and  in  his  own  words,  "Ever  considered  the  es- 
ta})lishment  of  a  military  academy  as  of  }:)rimary  importance." 
\"arious  acts  of  Congress  sitice  1S02  have  increased  the  number 
of  cadets  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  work  of  the  academy.  In 
180S,  156  additional  cadets  were  authorized  ;  in  1812  a  further 
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addition  of  104  was  allowed,  and  by  the  act  of  :March,  1843,  the 
number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
and  Delegates  in  Congress  and  one  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   The  number  of  cadets  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
act  of  June  6,  1900,  which  allowed  two  additional  from' each 
State  and  ten  annually  appointed  by  the  President.    The  maxi- 
mum allowed  in  1902  was  492.    In  1S16  provision  w^as  made  by 
Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  and  since 
that  time  such  a  board  has  annually  visited  the  academv  and 
reported  the  results  of  its  observations  to  the  Secretarv  of^Var. 
The  act  provides  that  this  board  shall  be  present  at' the  June 
examinations  of  the  cadets,  and  they  are  also  required  to  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  the  aitairs  of  the  academy  are  con- 
ducted.   Strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  graduate  of  West  Point 
ever  attained  the  rank  and  discharged  the  duties  of  even  brio-a- 
dier-general  prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  1861.    Political  ambitfon 
and  mfluence  managed  to  secure  or  control  appointments  as 
brigadier  or  riajor-generals  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  in  the  Indian  wars  which  were  constantlv  going  on, 
during  the  first  balf  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Military""  dis- 
tinction was  then  looked  upon  as  the  surest  passport  and  most 
direct  road  to  tlie  various  grades  of  political  preferment.  The 
names  and  experiences  of  Andrew  Jackson,  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, Zackery  Taylor  and  many  others  of  lesser  note  who'mioht 
be  mentioned  and  wdio  became  distinguished  in  the  various 
walks,  and  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  political  life,  and  who 
had  achieved  military  success  on  the  battlefield,  were  always 
present  in  the  minds  of  aspiring  young  men  of  that  period.  Op- 
portunities for  entering  the  military  service  were  then  sought 
for  as  eagerly  as  young  men  are  now  striving  to  secure  large 
fortunes  in  banking,  commercial,  mining,  transportation  and 
other  lines  of  business.    The  graduates  of  West  Point  were 
thus  kept  in  the  background,  not  because  their  skill,  abilitv  and 
usefulness  were  not  recognized,  but  for  lack  of  political  'influ- 
ence.   Their  services  were  in  great  demand  bv  brigadier  and  ' 
major-generals,  like  AVinfield  Scott  and  others, 'whose  victories 
were  in  large  measure,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations  under  their  charge 
by  the  graduates  of  the  West  Point  .Military  Academy.  Testi- 
mony of  the  strongest  character  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  during  that  period,  or  from  the  war 
of  1812  to  1861.    Prior  to  the  ^var  of  1S12  but  sixty-five  cadets 
had  been  graduated  from  West  Point,  but  during  that  war  these 
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graduates  rendered  invaluable  services,  chiefly  as  engineers  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications,  roads,  bridges  and  other  works 
requiring  engineering  skill,  but  many  also  contributed  to  the 
success  of  American  arms,  and  illustrated  the  bravery  of  Ameri- 
can troops  on  many  a  field  of  battle.  The  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  West  Point  in  1848  shows  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  1802  to  1847,  aggregating  1365,  there  were 
killed  in  the  war  with  England,  10;  in  the  Florida  War,  12;  in 
the  Mexican  War,  46.  In  the  .Alexican  War  ninety-two  grad- 
uates were  wounded,  and  in  the  same  war  452  brevets  were  con- 
ferred upon  graduates  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.  But 
it  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  West  Point  education  and  training  were  amply  demonstrated. 
This  war  furnished  a  test  of  the  capacitv  of  the  men  engaged 
in  it,  which  was  extraordinarily  severe.  All  the  qualifications 
of  manhood  possessed  by  both  sides  Vv'ere  fully  brought  out, 
whether  of  knowledge,  skill,  ability,  courage  or  endurance.  Here 
the  West  Point  graduate  clearly  vindicated  his  claim  to  supe- 
riority in  organizing  men  and  leading  them  to  victorv.  In  its 
earlier  stages  political  influences  brought  to  the  front  and  placed 
in  important  commands  men  v/ithout  military  education  or  ex- 
perience, but  the  losses  suffered  in  men  and  material,  in  esprit  de 
corps,  and  in  public  esteem,  resulted  in  their  retirement,  and  at 
its  close  the  list  of  generals  in  the  regular  army  was  entirely 
made  up  of  graduates  from  West  Point. 

Of  the  graduates  who  were  living  when  that  war  commenced 
89  per  cent,  served  acti^-ely  in  the  Union  or  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  of  those  73  per  cent,  were  in  the  Union  Armv. 

Of  those  in  civil  life  when  that  war  commenced  55  per  cent, 
re-entered  the  army,  about  one-half  on  each  side.  C^f  these  grad- 
uates in  the  Union  Army,  one  (Grant)  rose  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-General,  six  became  major-generals  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  to  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  those  engaged  rose  to  tlie  grade  of  gerieral  oflicers. 
Nine  graduates  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  Confederate 
Army  eight  graduates  became  full  generals,  fifteen  lieutenant- 
generals,  forty  major-generals  and  eighty-eight  brigadier-gen- 
erals. Of  the  lieutenant-generals  in  the  Confederate  Army  there 
were  only  two  who  were  not  graduates. 

It  ver}'  soon  became  apparent  in  the  Civil  War  that  the  issues 
at  stake  were  too  far-reaching  and  momentous  to  be  entrusted 
to  political  expediency,  ignorance  or  incompetency.    AA'est  Point 
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stood  forth  justilied  for  all  that  it  claimed  and  had  cost  the 
country,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  question  as  to  its  support 
and  maintenance  as  a  national  institution.    Its  cost  was,  and  is, 
a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  its  benefits  to  the  country  at 
larg^e.    It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  similar  experiences  in  the 
Spanish  and  Philippine  Wars,  the  episode  in  China,  and  other 
recent  developments.    Some  months  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the 
President  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Msitors  to  West  Point  for 
the  year  1905,  and  it  became  my  pleasant  duty  to  accept  the 
proffered  place  and  undertake  the  discharge  of  the  duties  con- 
nected therewith.    In  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  re- 
lating thereto,  as  contained  in  sections  13^8  and  1329  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  "It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruction, 
police  administrati(3n,  fiscal  affairs  and  other  concerns  of  the 
institutions,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  information  of  Congress."    Pew  spots  in  America  are  more 
interesting  to  the  student  of  history,  topographv  or  military 
affairs.    It  is  nut  strange,  therefore,  that  a  man  who  so  thor- 
oughly represents  American  ideas,  and  Avho  is  in  all  respects  so 
practical  in  his  character  as  President  Roosevelt,  should  make 
this  military  academy  the  object  of  his  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion.   It  was  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able  to  say, 
among  other  things,  in  his  address  at  the  Cetennial  Celebration 
held  at  West  Point  in  June,  1902,  that  "this  institution  has  com- 
pleted  its  first  hundred  years  of  life.    During  that  century  no 
other  educational  institution  in  this  land  has  contributed  so  many 
names  as  AA>st  Point  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  nation's  greatest 
citizens.   The  average  graduate  of  West  Point  during  these  hun- 
dred years  has  given  a  greater  sum  of  service  to  the  country 
through  his  life  than  has  the  average  graduate  of  any  other  insti- 
tution in  this  broad  land." 

Every  intelligent  man  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case  will 
endorse  these  emphatic  expressions.  In  the  appointment  or  re- 
appointment of  Brigadier-General  A.  L.  ?ylills  as  superintendent 
of  the  academy,  President  Roosevelt  would  appear  to  have  been 
unusually  fortunate.  General  Mills  is  beyond  doubt  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  to  conduct  an  institution,  so  that  the  best 
practical  results  may  1)e  secured.  He  brings  to  the  discharge  of 
his  trying  and  res[)onsible  duties  not  only  the  tact,  knowledge 
and  discriminatitui,  but  that  enthusiasm  \vhich  is  necessary  to 
secure  success  in  any  and  every  business,  trade  and  occupation. 
On  the  battlefield  of  Sanitago,  where  he  was  supposed  to  liave 
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been  mortally  wounded,  he  disi)Iayed  in  his  own  person  and  ex- 
perience tlie  quah'ties  of  a  true  soldier.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  X'isitors  appointed  by  the  President  for  190:;  were 
Joseph  C.  Cannon,  of  Illinois;  John  Schroers,  of  AiiSsouri; 
Charles  h.  Brooker,  of  Connecticut;  Dudley  Evans,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  George  L.  :\ra-ruder,  of  Washington,  D  C  and  ex- 
Governor  Franklin  Alurphy,  of  Xew  Jersev.  Appointed  bv  th- 
Lnited  States  Senate-Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  New  York  and 
Charles  A.  Culberson,  of  Texas.  By  the  Speaker  of  the  Blouse 
.of  Representatives— Washington  Gardner,  of  .Alichigan  ;  John  J. 
Esch,  of  Wisconsin,  and  James  L.  Slayden,  of  Texas. 

The  board  met  on  the  ist  day  of  June  and  organized,  bv  the 
election  of  Franklin  Murphy  as  president  and  John  Schroers  as 
secretary.    The  proper  committees  were  appointed,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  take  up  the  w^ork  assigned  them.    The  various 
departments  of  the  academy  were  visited,  accompanied  by  the 
officers  who  had  been  detailed  to  assist  the  board^n  its  investi- 
gations.   The  water  supply  and  its  sources  were  examined.  The 
buildings  were  inspected  and  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  cadets 
carefully  gone  over.    The  barracks  were  found  to  be  old,  out  of 
date,  without  plumbing  or  conveniences  of  any  modern  char- 
acter.   Plans  for  new  buildings  throughout  were  prepared  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  any  estimated  cost  of  $6,500,000,  and  an  appro- 
priation looking  thereto  of  $1,500,000  had  already  been  made, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  board  at  this  time 
was  to  examine  and  approve  these  plans,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
It  might  deem  expedient.    The  necessity  for  new  buildings  was 
at  once  apparent.    Not  only  are  many  of  the  present  buildings 
antequated  and  unsanitary,  but  they  are  altogether  inadequate 
for  the  largely  increased  number  of  cadets,  professors  and  in- 
structors.  The  full  complement  of  cadets  at  present  is  520,  which 
is  increased  whenever  new  states  are  admitted  into  the  'union. 
The  number  of  officers,  professors  and  instructors  now  aggre- 
gates ninety-four,  for  all  of  whom  quarters  must  be  provkled. 
The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  four  years,  is  extremely 
strenuous.    From  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  0:30  in  the  even- 
ing there  is  not  a  moment  which  is  not  fully  occupied,  either 
v/ith  recitations,  drills  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  athletic  exer- 
cises or  other  important  requirements.    A  rigid  system  of  mark- 
ings IS  constantly  kept  up,  no  shortcomings  in  anv  particular 
are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  any  considerable  number  of 
demerits  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  the  unfortunate  cadet. 
The  value  of  time  is  fully  impressed  upon  all  concerned,  and 
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promptness  in  the  performance  of  every  duty  and  exercise  be- 
comes a  positive  necessity.  One  result  of  this  admirable  system 
is  the  enforcement  and  cultivation  of  a  love  of  order,  of  neat- 
ness and  preparation  for  future  requirements  or  conting-encies, 
which  constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  training  at  West  Point. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  methods  in  practice  here, 
the  members  of  the  board  were  fully  convinced  that  as  a  mili- 
tary school,  for  all  practical  purposes.  West  Point  has  no  equal 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  after  such  a  training  as 
is  furnished  here  to  the  flower  of  American  youth'  the  results  in 
the  past  should  have  been  so  magnificent,  and  they  believe  that 
its  promise  for  the  future  justifies  any  reasonable  expenditure 
of  money  for  its  proper  maintenance.  The  board  therefore  ap- 
proved, for  the  present,  plans  for  new  buildings  required  in  the 
sum  of  $5,500,000,  believing  that  further  appropriations  will  be 
made  by  Congress  without  any  hesitation  when  the  necessities 
of  the  academy  are  made  fully  known.  The  board  also  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  minimum  of  the  standard  of  physical 
requirements ;  that  the  height  of  applicants  for  admission  be 
increased  above  five  feet  and  three  inches,  its  present  minimum, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  weight  and  other  necessary  con- 
ditions. It  was  believed  that  the  very  best  only  of  the  voung 
men  of  the  country,  physically  and  in  all  other  respects,  should  be 
admitted  in  of-der  that  a  maximum  of  results  might  be  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  important  e\'ent5  recently  transpiring  in  the 
Orient,  chiefly  growing  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
and  possible  complications  hereafter  involving  our  own  country, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  suggesting  that  the  curriculum  should 
include  instruction  in  the  Japanese  language  and  literature,  but 
it  was  not  favorably  considered,  partly  because  the  time  of  the 
cadets  was  already  fully  occupied.  A  resolution  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Latin  by  Senator  Culberson  was  passed,  asking  the 
Academic  Board  in  cliarge  of  the  course  of  study  to  consider  the 
possibility  or  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  administration  at 
West  Point  is  the  absolutely  impartial  manner  in  which  all  cadets 
are  treater],  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  connections.  The 
son  of  the  general  of  the  army  has  no  more  favors  shown  him 
than  any  other  cadet,  but  implicit  ol^edience  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  is  required  in  every  instance.  Another  feature  to  be 
commended  was  the  excellent  horsemanship  and  the  remarka- 
ble skill  in  athletics  displayed  by  the  upper  classes.  These  ex- 
ercises are  calculated  to  bring  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion  attainable  the  physical  qualities  possessed  by  the  cadets. 
In  sword  exercises,  g^jmmastics  and  physical  culture  the  academy 
is  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Herman  J. 
Koehler,  who  is  probably  without  a  rival  in  these  branches  of  a 
military  education. 

After  the  experiences  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
Academy  has  been  enabled  to  secure,  it  may  be  said,  by  a  course 
of  natural  selection  a  most  admirable  corps  of  ofticcrs,  professors 
and  instructors,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  their 
various  duties,  so  that  never  before  in  its  history  has  the  insti- 
tution been  so  well  prepared  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created  as  at  the  present  day.  This  official  corps  is  not 
only  thoroughly  qualified  for  its  arduous  duties,  but  it  seems 
also  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  task 
committed  to  its  charge.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that 
never  before  has  its  work  been  so  highly  appreciated  or  the 
value  and  importance  thereof  been  better  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  yearly  examinations  and  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Vsit- 
ors  for  the  year  1905  were  concluded  on  the  13th  of  June  by  an 
address  before  the  graduating  class,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
in  number,  and  a  large  body  of  distinguished  guests,  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Murphy,  the  president  of  tlie  board,  and  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  graduates  of  their  diplomas  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  General 
Chaffee,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  and  by  tlie  French 
ambassador. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  men  with  impunity  every- 
where can  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  but  until  it  docs  come  it  is  believed  that 
this  academy  will  continue  to  deserve  the  high  place  it  has  here- 
tofore occupied  in  the  confidence  and  esteem,  of  our  country 
and  the  world,  and  will  discharge  its  useful  and  honorable  func- 
tions 

"Till  the  war-drums  throbbed  no  longer, 

And  the  battle-flags  were  furled; 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man, 

The  Federation  of  the  World."     i  .:.-. 

WILLIAM  F.  PROSSER. 
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THE  MILITARY  ROADS  OF  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  War  Department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  deeply  interested  in  roads  to  the  newly-created  Terri- 
tory of  W^ashington,  from  California  through  Oregon,  and  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Eastern  points  by  FoVt  Benton  :  also  in  a 
system  of  roads  in  the  territory  connecting  the  various  military 
posts  thereof.  The  principal  one  of  these  roads  or  routes  was 
for  a  railroad  from  the  sources  of  the  Alississippi  River  to  Puget 
Sound.  This  contemplated  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  future 
railroad,  the  idea  being  to  ascertain  the  feasability  and  desira- 
bility of  a  line  with  a  view  to  the  construction  not  long  after 
of  the  Xorthern  Pacihc  Railroad.  The  rapid  development^'of  the 
Pacific  Coast  country  was  making  imperative  closer  connection 
with  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  \^allcy  and  those  of  the  At- 
lantic beyond.  Congress  directed  the  War  Department  to  make 
the  preliminary  surveys,  along  different  lines  north,  south  and 
central,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  early  in  1853,  the  different 
enterprises  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  military  engineers- 
Captain  Gunnison,  Lieutenant  Whipple,  Lieutenant  AVilliamson, 
Lieutenant  Parke  and  Captain  Pope.  The  greatest  of  these 
undertakings,  perhaps,  was  the  northern,  which  was  entrusted 
to  an  ex-engineer.  Major  Isaac  T.  Stevens,  who  had  just  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  to  accept  another  commission  Jrom 
President  Pierce  as  governor  of  W^ashington  Territory.  For  the 
surveys  under  Stevens,  Whipple  and  Gunnison  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated,  in  three  equal  par^s 
of  forty  thousand  each.  For  the  other  surveys  the  moncv  allow- 
ances were  smaller.  Stevens  not  only  had  the  surveys  in  hand, 
but  as  Governor  had  to  organize  and  set  in  motion  the  Terri- 
torial government,  and  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians  along  the  route, 
and  enter  into  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  of  Blackfeet,  Sioux! 
Flathcads,  Xez  Perces  and  others  whom  he  might  meet  on  the 
way. 

To  assist  Governor  Stevens  in  this  undertaking,  Captain 
George  B.  McClellan.  Captain  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  Captain  Joseph 
Roberts,  Lieutenant  Johnson  K.  Duncan,  Lieutenant  Rufus  Sax- 
ton.  Lieutenant  Cuvier  Grover.  Lieutenant  John  ,Alullan  and 
Lieutenant  A.  J.  Donelson  were  assigned  to  the  service,  all  with 
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the  main  party  except  Captain  .A[cCleIlan,  who  was  given  a  semi- 
independent  assignment  at  the  western  end,  and  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  made  almost  complete  failure.  Several  of  these  men 
subsequently  rose  to  positions  of  great  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  becoming  generals,  and  noted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  these  military  men  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  was  given  a  strong  escort  party  and  a  scientific 
corps,  besides  teamsters,  laborers,  cooks  and  others. 

Stevens  was  directed  to  explore  "the  passes 'of  the  Cascade 
Range  and  of  the  Rocky  :\[ountains  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  .Missouri  River,  and  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  adjacent  country  to  supply,  and  of  the  Columbia 
and  IMissouri  Rivers  to  transport,  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  great  attention  being  given  to  the  geography  and 
meteorology,  generally,  of  the  whole  intermediate  region ;  the 
seasons  and  character  of  its  freshets,  the  quantities  and  contin- 
uance of  its  rains  and  snov/s,  especially  in  the  mountain  ranges; 
to  its  geology  in  arid  regions,  keeping  particularly  in  view  the 
bringing  of  water  to  the  surface  by  means  of  artesian  wells  ;  its 
botany,  natural  history,  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  ;  the 
location,  numbers,  history,  traditions  and  customs  of  its  Indian 
tribes,  and  such  other  facts  as  shall  tend  to  develop  the  character 
of  that  portion  of  our  national  domain  and  supply  all  the  facts 
which  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  particular  problem  of  a  rail- 
road." He  was  to  begin  at  St.  P^aul,  going  by  the  wav  of  the 
mouth  of  Yellowstone  River.  After  completion  of  the  field  ex- 
aminations, reports  were  to  be  prepared  at  some  point  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  forwarded  to  Washington  City  for  pre- 
sentation to  Congress  and  publication.  The  instructions  w^ere 
from  Jefi'erson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  Wziv. 

Governor  Stevens  gathered  around  him  a  company  of  clever 
young  men  separate  from  the  military,  who  as  civil  engineers, 
scientists  and  clerks  rendered  first-class  service  during-  the  expe- 
dition, and  who  enabled  the  Governor  to  prepare  a  report  cover- 
ing in  excellent  manner  every  desirable  phase  and  feature  of  the 
tremendous  task  placed  upon  him.  This  report  became  historic, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  following  being  quoted  and  availed 
of  in  the  railroad  undertakings  of  the  Northwest  and  North  Pa- 
cific regions.  It  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  proposed 
northern  road,  and  made  plain  the  great  possibilities  for  traffic 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  a  great  population  of  the  country 
through  which  the  northern  line  must  and  would  pass. 

Captain  IvIcCIellan  was  given  two  undertakings  in  the  road 
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enterprises  of  that  year.  He  was  directed  to  "survey  from  the 
western  end,  exploring  the  Cascade  ^Mountains,  doing  a  work 
that  it  was  supposed  Stevens  would  be  unable  personally  to 
do  owing  to  lack  of  time.  Ten  officers  and  thirty  soldiers  were 
placed  at  his  command,  and  in  a  general  way  it  was  ordered  that 
every  other  assistance  be  given  to  him  that  he  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  assignment,  he  was,  on  the  9th  of  ]May,  1853,  directed 
to  undertake  the  opening  and  construction  of  a  military  road 
from  Walla  Walla  to  Steilacoom,  "under  the  general  directions 
of  Governor  I.  I.  Stevens."  Congress'  had  made  a  generous  ap- 
propriation for  this  road — $20,000,  I  believe — the  previous  Jan- 
uary. 2\IcClellan  was  ordered  to  surve}'  and  locate  the  proposed 
road,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  responsible  persons  for 
the  construction.  He  was  urged  to  make  haste,  so  that  the  road 
might  be  opened  in  season  for  the  fall  immigration.  If  unable 
to  do  this  he  was  instructed  "to  fix  the  line  of  the  road,  espe- 
cially through  the  Cascade  ^fountains,  and  to  perform  such  work 
on  the  most  difficult  portions  as  will  enable  the  immigrants  to 
render  the  route  practicable  by  their  own  exertions,  detaching 
a  suitable  person  as  guide  and  director  to  meet  them  at  Walla 
Walla."  Further,  he  was  told,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  "to  let 
out  difi'erent  portions  of  the  road,  or  different  kinds  of  work,  on 
separate  contracts.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
work  you  may  find  it  advisable,  instead  of  contracting  for  the 
performance  of  a  specified  amount  of  work,  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  laborers  and  tools,  taking  precautions 
to  secure  g'ood  ones.  In  any  event,  you  will  so  arrange  youi^ 
operations  as,  first,  to  secure  a  practicable  wagon  road  between 
the  extremities  of  the  road,  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
at  your  disposal  to  the  improA'ement  of  the  more  important 
points,  alwavs  endeavoring  to  make  the  whole  road  a  good  one." 

Of  this  task  ^McClellan  also  made  an  entire  failure.  He  ex- 
pended in  unknown  ways  much  of  the  money,  but  as  far  as  the 
citizens  and  immigrants  were  aware  not  a  dollar  in  actual  road 
construction.  Nor  were  the  immigrants  met  at  Walla  W^alla 
bv  a  guide  from  him  as  so  explicitly  directed.  The  statement  in 
his  instructions,  "It  is  important  that  this  road  should  be  opened 
in  season  for  the  fall  immigration ;  you  will,  therefore,  use  every 
exertion  to  do  so,"  meant  to  and  with  him  absolutely  nothing. 

Knowing  of  this  appropriation,  knowing  of  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government  in  such  matters,  and  knowing,  too,  of  the  im- 
migration from  the  ^lississippi  Valley  heading  for  Puget  Sound, 
the  people  who  had  come  before — in  1S52  and  previous  years — 
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began  to  prepare  for  the  making  more  easy  the  last  hundred 
miles  of  the  long  and  trying  journey — the  hundred  miles  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains.    ?vIoney  was  given  by  the  generous  citizens, 
chiefly  of  Pierce  and  Thurston  Counties,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $5  to  $ioo,  and  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,200.  Others 
gave  provisions,  animals,  tools  and  all  employed  gave  time  and 
labor.    Edward  J.  Allen,  of  Olympia,  still  living,  a  respected 
citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  headed  the  party  of  road-makers,  who 
went  into  the  woods  and  with  the  limited  means  at  their  com- 
mand endeavored  to  make  a  way  by  the  Naches  Pass  that  the 
worn-out  men  and  teams  from  the  East  could  use  in  the  last 
days  of  their  five  months  and  two  thousand  miles  of  travel.  They 
were  so  engaged  during  the  month  of  September.    Under  the 
urgency  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  liberal  instructions  given 
him,  by  Secretary  of  AVar  Davis,  Captain  ^^IcClellan  would  have 
been  justified  in  freely  co-operating  with  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates, employing,  paying  and  directing  them,  and  making  a  road 
that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  him  and  a  blessing  to  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  women  and  children  who  soon  after 
struggled  and  suffered  terribly  in  the  final  effort  to  get  to  the 
Western  settlements  and  the  end  of  their  long  and  trying  under- 
taking.   But  IMcClellan  was  slow;  he  did  not  come  when  wanted, 
and  when  he  finally  arrived  on  the  scene  he  was  too  late  to  be 
of  use.    Pie  took  a  look  at  the  mountains,  found  snow  on  them, 
concluded  they  were  too  high  for  him  to  get  over,  and  relin- 
quished the  task  to  Stevens.    He  made  a  trip  into  Yakima  Val- 
ley, visited  Fort  Steilacoom,  was  paddled  in  an  Indian  canoe 
down  the  Sound,  and  went  back  East.    lie  let  no  contract  for 
the  road,  or  any  part  of  it,  though  he  expended  in  unknown 
ways  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Congressional  appropriation, 
liis  shortcomings  and  failure  were  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  people.    The  follow  ing  year  the  work  of  road  building  that 
had  been  assigned  to  ]\IcClellan  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant 
Richard  Arnold,  by  the  Secretary  of  A\'ar,  under  the  especial 
direction  of  Governor  Stevens.    He  left  Steilacoom  2vlay  23rd, 
1854,  traveled  over  the  road  opened  the  previous  season,  and 
made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  route  to  Walla  W^alla.  He 
adopted  as  far  as  possible  the  route  of  Allen  chosen  the  year 
before,  beginning  where  Allen  left  off,  and  continuing  to  the 
t.'ast  until  the  money  at  his  command  was  exhausted.  Arnold 
was  not  pleased  with  the  route,  and  he  recommended  that  an- 
other be  chosen  to  the  north  in  the  event  of  further  appropria- 
tions.   He  was  also  convinced  that  the  course  along  the  Naches 
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River  had  but  few  advantages,  if  any  at  all.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  immigrants  of  1853  crossed  the  Xachcs  River  sixty- 
eight  times  on  their  way  up  the  valley  and  mountains,  the  reader 
wdll  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  l\tr.  Arnold's  objection  to 
that  portion  of  the  route  was  well  founded.  The  Lieutenant 
reported  the  distance  from  Steilacoom  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  to  be  793-4  miles  ;  to  A\'enass,  1375-4  miles  ;  to  Yakima 
River  mouth,  21714  miles,  and  to  a  point  on  Col.umbia  River 
opposite  Walla  Walla,  234 miles.  He  concluded  his  official 
report  with  the  paragraph  following: 

"Before  closing  this  report,  I  would  urgently  recommend  that 
an  additional  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  made. 
This  amount  properly  applied,  *in  connection  with  wdiat  has  al- 
ready been  expended,  will  give  to  the  work  a  permanence  and 
stability  that  it  justly  demands,  even  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
only  military  and  commercial  thoroughfare  into  this  portion  of 
the  Territory  from  the  East  over  which  the  overland  immigra- 
tion must  pass;  and  more  particularly  when  the  valleys  of  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  are  settled,  and  when 
towns  on  Puget  Sound,  now  in  their  infancy,  shall  be  classed 
among  the  first  in  importance  on  the  Pacific.  On  my  first  recon- 
naissance I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  was  totally  inadequate  to  construct  a  military 
road;  and  I  had,  consequently,  directed  my  attention  to  tlie  most 
important  points,  and  so  dist^-ibuted  the  work  throughout  the 
route  that  an  additional  appropriation  could  be  applied  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  The  parts  requiring  particular  attention 
have  been  previously  mentioned.  I  would  also  recommend  that 
the  amount  expended  by  the  citizens  of  the  Territo'-y  in  1853 
be  refunded.  The  greater  part  of  the  road  cut  by  them  from 
Steilacoom  to  the  mountains  has  been  adopted.  I>ut  for  this  I 
do  not  believe  the  work  could  have  been  carried  forward  so 
satisfactorily." 

The  general  government  never  afterwards  did  anything  for 
the  Naches  road.  Later  surveys,  and  public  sentim.en.t,  per- 
haps, caused  a  transferance  of  official  favor  to  the  Snoqu.almie 
Pass  and  route,  for  which  recommendation  of  appropriation  of 
$103,000  was  made  b}-  military  officers  in  1859-60-61  for  a  road 
from  Seattle  to  connect  with  the  Fort  Benton  and  Walla  AValla 
road.  No  monev  was  ever  given,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  suggestion.  This  road,  via  Snoqualmie.  it  was  said.  'Svould 
(>])cn  direct  communication  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  head- 
v.'aiers  of  the  Missouri  River,  it  would  likewise  aft'ord  a  good 
wagon  road  connection  with  Fort  Colville,  on  the  upper  Colum- 
bia River."    The  estimated  length  of  this  proposed  road  was  250 
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miles,  and  the  cost  of  the  recommended  improvement  $400  per 
mile. 

In  1856-57  the  government  opened  a  road  from  Columbia 
Barracks,  as  Fort  \'anconver  then  was  sometimes  cabled,  to  For'. 
Dalles,  in  Oregon.  The  work  was  done  chiefly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby.  It  was  a  wagon  road, 
and  in  summer  was  quite  good.  In  places  it  w^as  planked,  and 
in  other  wet  places  corduroyed  and  graveled.  As  a  support 
against  the  river  there  was  some  cribwork.  It  was  said,  offi- 
cially, that  a  six-mule  team  could  haul  two  tons  over  it,  "and 
as  the  rate  of  transportation  of  the  private  company  over  the 
portage  was  S15  per  ton,  and  a  team  can  easily  make  two  trips 
per  day,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  pulMic  interests  are 
much  advanced  by  the  construction  of  this  road."  A  couple  of 
years  later  $76,000  was  asked  for  the  further  improvement  of 
this  road,  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  mile. 

From  rnb.n-nbia  Barracks  (or  A'ancouver)  to  Fort  Steilacoom 
was  another  road  enterprise  of  the  government  s  :n  the  early 
days.    There  never  was  a  good  wagon  road  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Columbia  River.    The  trials  and  troubles  of  those  who  crossed 
the  country  were  never  forgotten  by  them.    The  first  road  there 
of  which  we  have  record  was  that  cut  by  Michael  T.  Simmons, 
W.  O.  Bush  and  others,  in  1845,  ^vhen  they  came  to  settle— 
the  first  American  citizcns~on  Puget  Sound.    They  were  en- 
abled to  get  over  it,  and  that  was  about  all.    Its  comlition  Avas 
not  materially  changed  or  im4)roved  for  more  than  tc>n  years, 
and  then  but  slightly  by  the  opening  of  the  military  road.  In 
1856,  under  Lieutenant  George  H.  ^.Tendell,  contracts  were  let 
to  L.  J.  Tower  and  L.  H.  Davis  for  a  piece  of  road  from  Cow- 
litz Landing  to  Ford's  Prairie,  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  for 
another  piece,  eight  miles  long,  from  Flenncss  to  Yeim  Prairie. 
These  works  were  finished  in  1857,  $40,000  being  expended,  and 
the  line  or  road  opened  to  Fort  Steilacoom  in  1857.     In  dry 
weather,  with  careful  driA'ing,  there  v.-as  then  a  passable  way 
from  Cowlitz  Plains  to  Puget  Sound.    Henry  Winsor  was  soon 
carrying  mail  and  passengers,  and  after  him  L.  A.  Davis,  :\L  R. 
Tilley,  Charles  Coggan  and  others.    Traffic  slowly  and  contin- 
ually increased,  four  and  six-horse  stages  being  run.    The  com- 
mon passage  rate  was  $20,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  go  from 
Olympia  to  Portland  for  less  than  ^30,  three  days  being  the 
usual  time,  and  sometimes  four  or  five.    Baggage  was  taken  for 
seven  cents  a  pound,  and  freight  for  five— for  the  stage  trip  only. 
Occasionally  there  were  opposition  wagons,  when  rates  would 
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temporarily  fall.    There  was  constant  demand  for  improvement 
of  the  service.  I-ault-finding-  was  loud  and  unceasing.  In  fact,,  old 
settlers  heard  so  much  of  it,  particular!}-  from  the  new  comers, 
that  the  unpleasant  noise  has  hardly  yet  stopped  buzzing  in 
their  ears  and  annoying  them,    p'rom  Cowlitz  Landing  to  Mon- 
ticello  transportation  was  by  canoe,  and  for  freight  there  was  a 
charge  of  $40  per  ton  for  thirty  miles  of  service.    From  Portland 
to  Alonticello  steamboats  were  employed.    Between  steamboats, 
canoes  and  wagons  the  costs  were  numerous  and  onerous  enough 
farmers  being  severely  taxed  by  them,  while  travelers  always 
supposed  the}-  were  robbed  and  knew  that  they  had  been  half 
killed  in  transit.    In  1858  seventeen  miles  of  road  were  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Cowlitz.    At  that  time  Congress  was  peti- 
tioned for  Sio,ooo  more  to  complete  the  road  to  Monticcllo,  and 
$40,000  for  continuance  of  the  road  to  \^ancouver.    The  smaller 
request  was  granted,  and  the  money  expended  in  1860-61  on 
the  way  from  :\Ionticello  north.    At  the  best  the  way  was  little 
more  than  a  trail,  and  in  fact  was  often  so  called.    Until  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1871-72  the  travel 
conditions  were  anything  but  pleasant  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River. 

In  1859  the  idea  of  another  wagon  road  was  evolved  by  the 
military  authorities.  It  was  described  as  •"from  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  via  head  of  Puget  Sound,  to  Fort  Townscnd,  at 
the  head  of  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca."  The  projected  road  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  miles  long,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  it  could  be  built  for  S500  per  mile,  or  $87,500.  This  sug- 
gestion was  renewed  the  following  year,  but  the  coming  on  of 
the  War  of  Rebellion,  and  the  more  urgent  necessity  for  money 
expenditures  elsewhere,  prevented  the  opening  of  roads  in  the 
Territory  thereafter  by  the  federal  government.  Such  undertak- 
ings w^re  left  wholly  to  the  people  in  the  country  concerned 
from  that  time  on.  -  , 

Congress,  by  act  of  ^larch  3rd,  1857,  provided  for  a  road 
from  Fort  Steilacoom  to  Fort  Bellingham.  Lieutenant  Mendell 
had  charge  of  tliis  work.  He  employed  a  well-known  local  engi- 
neer, W.  W.  Delacy,  and  started  him  on  the  work  in  August. 
The  country  then  was  so  densely  timbered  that  pack  animals 
could  not  be  used,  and  Delacy  engaged  Indians  instead,  arrange- 
ments also  being  made  for  other  Indians  and  canoes  on  the  Sno- 
homish and  Skagit  Rivers.  The  surveys  were  prosecuted  to  a 
finish  and  contracts  let  for  construction.  In  1859  a  trail  was 
well  under  way,  from  Seattle  to  Bellingham,  the  estimated  cost 
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being-  $42,500,  $5,000  for  bridges  and  work  south  of  Seattle, 
and  $2,500  for  engineering  and  incidental  expenses.  To  make 
a  good  road  of  it  $50,000  more  was  asked  in  i860.  There  are 
yet  traces  of  the  road  then  built  in  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Se- 
attle. Locally  it  was  known  as  "the  military  road"  for  a  genera- 
tion ;  in  fact,  it  is  even  yet  occasionally  so  designated.  In  1859, 
when  the  military  were  active  on  Puget  Sound,  and  war  with 
Great  Britain  seemed  imminent  over  the  disputed  ownership  of 
San  Juan  Island,  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  the  topographical  engineer 
in  charge,  reported  to  Secretary  Floyd  that  "this  road  is  a  mili- 
tary necessity  ;  its  completion  would  also  induce  settlement  along 
the  shore  of  Puget  Sound.'' 

The  greatest  of  all  the  road  projects  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, however,  was  the  one  that  included  the  line  from  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  Fort  AValla  Walla,  on  the 
Columbia.  This  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  John  ^lullan,  who 
had  it  in  hand  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  making  his  start 
upon  it  in  wheri  the  Indians  of  Eastern  AVashington  be- 

came hostile,  and  vigorous  war  was  made  upon  them  by  Colonel 
George  Wright,  j\Iullan  changed  his  field,  and  participated  in 
the  campaign  as  topographical  ofiicer.  The  Indians  being  beaten 
and  peace  restored.  iMullan  made  a  beginning  on  the  road  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1859.  Fie  cut  his  way  through  the  timber, 
blasted  obstructing  rocks,  bridged  the  streams,  and  moved  on 
to  the  north  and  east  quite  rapidly.  In  1860  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  though  then  on  the  eastern  section.  During 
the  two  seasons  he  completed  the  surveys  and  construction  for 
the  entire  633  miles,  Walla  Walla  and  Benton  were  selected  as 
the  terminal  points  because  they  were  both  on  navigable  rivers, 
with  steamboat  service.  ]\Iuch  was  hoped  from  this  road  in 
aiding  movements  of  soldiers  and  immigrants,  as  well  as  in  the 
control  of  the  Indians  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  militarv  high- 
Avays  generally,  disappointment  in  these  respects  was  the  result. 
The  War  of  the  Rel)ellion,  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho  and  ^Montana, 
the  sudden  opening  and  development  of  the  country,  the  coming 
not  long  after  of  railroads,  the  overpowering  and  speedy  sub- 
jugation of  the  Indians,  these  and  other  things  so  changed  the 
conditions  that  the  niilitary  roads  lost  their  relative  importance, 
and  the  anticipated  results  of  their  building  were  not  realized. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  full  credit  to  the  army  officers  for 
their  good  intentions.  If  they  had  had  their  way  the  Pacific 
Coast  country  would  have  been  supplied  with  a  system  of  wagon 
roads  of  the  best  character,  permeating  it  in  ail  directions,  and 
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rendering  travel  throng-h  it  by  carriage  easy  and  comfortable  in 
the  extreme.  That  tlieir  elYorts  were  not  more  successful  was 
due  to  causes  they  could  not  control,  and  was  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  Territory  well  understood  and  deeply  re- 
gretted by  them  at  the  time. 
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WHY  AND  HOW  JAPANESE  HISTORY  MAY  BE 
STUDIED  V/ITH  PROFIT  IN  AMERICA. 


History  of  Japan  is  so  little  known  abroad  that  one  is  obliged 
to  argue  for  its  more  extensive  study.  It  has  been  said  that, 
had  the  Russians  possessed  an  insight  into  the  national  life  of 
Japan,  the  recent  war  would  probably  have  never  taken  place. 
However  that  may  be,  that  here  in  America  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  the  character  of  the  Japanese  people 
is  too  inadequate  for  the  increasing  importance  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  nations,  has  been  growing  painfully  evident  in  recent 
years.  x-\  better  knowledge  is  imperative,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nations. 

Aside  from  this  practical  need,  however,  the  student  of  his- 
torical science  will  find  in  Japan's  history  many  points  of  gen- 
eral and  abiding  interest.  Institutionally,  for  example,  Japan 
began  her  national  career  as  a  patriarchal  state,  with  the  em- 
peror at  the  apex  of  the  organization.  Internal  and  external 
circumstances  conspired  to  make  this  system  untenable  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  State  was  reorganized  after  the  model 
of.  the  centralized  bureaucracy  of  the  T'ang  Empire  of  China. 
This  artificial  reform  was  followecf  by  five  centuries  of  a  gradual 
unforeseen  transformation  of  society,  in  wdiich  a  process  similar 
to  the  feudalization  of  \\>stern  Europe  in  the  early  middle  ages 
took  place  under  similar  circumstances  and  upon  similar  prmci- 
ples.  Finally,  in  1185.  f^i-iclal  institutions  were  recognized  bv  the 
emperor  as  the  ruling  machinery  of  the  State.  For  the  next 
four  hundred  years  the  system  continued  to  develop,  and  in  1600 
culminated  in  the  elaborate  feudal  polity  of  the  Tokugawa  sho- 
gun.  After  seven  centuries  of  well-nigh  unbroken  rule,  feudal- 
ism, too,  proved  untenable,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
foreign  pressure  and  internal  unrest.  It  was  overthrown,  in 
j868,  by  the  united  force  of  the  imperial  force  from  above  and 
of  discontented  feudal  elements  from  within,  and  was  succeeded 
l)y  a  period  of  an  active  adaptation  of  European  institutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  transition  from  the  partinrchal 
to  the  bureaucratic,  from  the  latter  to  the  feudal,  and  thence 
again  to  the  constitutional  form  of  government,  has  been  at- 
tended 1)}-  corresj^onding  social  and  economic  changes.  At  every 
step  the  student  meets  lessons  of  universal  import,  some  of 
which  may  even  serve  to  elucidate,  either  by  similarity  or  by 
contrast,  certain  great  features  of  occidental  history. 
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To  some  persons,  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  Japan 
may  seem  even  more  interesting  than  the  institutional  Here 
again  are  seen  alternate  periods  of  eager  receptivity,  assimila- 
tion and  original  expression.  Japan's  national  cult,  later  called 
Shinto,  took  its  form  before  the  coming  of  the  continental  civili- 
zation of  Asia,  and,  together  with  the  emperorship,  with  which 
the  cult  WTis  closely  bound,  became  a  permanent  heritage  of 
the  nation.  Indian  thought  and  Chinese  culture,  which  began 
to  pour  in  from  the  sixth  century,  elevated  the  tone  of  the  ruling 
classes,  and  inspired  the  vigorous  artistic  activity  of  the  eighth 
and  - ninth  centuries.  This  was  followed  by  several  hundred 
years  of  practical  isolation  from  the  continent,  in  which  the  re- 
finement introduced  in  the  previous  age  was  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  higher  society.  By  the  eleventh  century, 
even  Buddhism  had  become  largely  Japanese  in  its  doctrine  and 
ritual,  and  the  Buddhist  church  had  grown  to  be  a  commanding 
economic  and  political  force  of  the  Empire.  Then  came  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  from  the  feudal  classes,  Avhich  had  been  form- 
ing thenibeives  in  the  country  at  large  and  became  the  control- 
ing  power  of  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
rise  of  these  classes  coincided  with  tlie  coming  from  China  of  a 
new  form  of  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  art,  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  which  responded  to*  the  robust  spirit  of  the  warriors. 
These  men  of  arms,  with  their  rousj-h  but  keen  sense  of  honor, 
fashioned  the  moral  tone  of  the  nev/  age.  From  1600,  the  feu- 
dal* rulers  for  tlie  first  time  found  in  Confucianism,  which  had 
come  to  Japan  more  than  ten  centuries  before,  the  best  exponent 
of  the  actual  ethical  relations  of  the  feudal  society,  and  utilized 
its  precepts  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  warrior's  code 
of  morals.  From  this  time,  also,  during  a  new  period  of  foreign 
exclusion,  the  general  culture  ami  arts  of  life  were  greatlv  diver- 
sified and  were  widely  diffused  among  all  classes  of  people. 
Unity  of  culture  was  again  broken  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  Japan  was  forcibly  brought  under  the  influence  of 
European  science  and  Christianity.  These  new  elements  she  has 
2S  yet  hardly  had  time  to  digest.  One  who  follows  these  suc- 
cessive periods  of  Japanese  culture  v>-ill  find  forms  of  art  and 
modes  of  life  that  typify  each  epoch  and  are  never  successfullv 
reproduced  in  another  age.  Every  period  also  presents  innumer- 
able problems  for  fruitful  study. 

If  one  tried  to  stud}'  these  or  any  other  aspects  of  Japanese 
Iiistory  from  literature  written  in  European  languages,  he  would 
be  disappointed  to  find,  among  the  great  mass  of  works  that 
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have  been  produced,  that  onl\^  half  a  dozen  important  sources 
have  been  translated.  It  is  not  impracticable  for  him,  however, 
to  acquire  some  degree  of  knowledge  by  selected  readings  from 
the  vast  literature.  For  general  history,  for  example,  he  may 
read  Brinkley'  or  .Alazeliere,'  with  the  aid  of  the  indispensable 
Dictionaire  by  Papinot/  After  this  preliminary  work,  he  may 
limit  his  attention  to  some  special  topic,  and'  acquiant  himself 
with  works  in  that  held  which  are  mentioned  in  Wenckstern's 
Bibliography.*  Whatever  his  subject  may  be,  however,  he  may 
do  well  to  consult  publications  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,' 
of  the  Japan  Society  at  London,"  and  of  the  Deutsche  Gessell- 
schaft  fur  die  Natur  und  Volkerkundc  Ostasiens.'  As  to  the 
monographs  on  special  topics,  there  are  few  that  are  not  men- 
tioned in  AVenckstern,  while  their  relative  value  will  readily  be 
judged  by  any  trained  student.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  enumerate  even  the  best  works  on  all  the  larger  phases  of 
history. 

The  historical  sources  in  the  original  language  are  at  present 
the  only  reliable  material  for  a  satisfactory  investigation  in  any 
important  field.  To  those  who  can  use  them  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  will  find  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity Library  larger  and  better  selected  collections  of  Japanese 
historical  material  than  at  any  other  place  out  of  Japan.  The 
nature  of  the  more  than  nine  thousand  works  kept  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been  briefly  described  by  me  in  the  Librarian's 
annual  report  for  1907,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  point 
out  that  they  are  particularly  strong  in  the  historical  geography, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  religions  and  of  the  general  culture  of 
Japan.  The  Yale  collection,  which  consists  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  works,  is  specially  rich  in  original  sources,  and  also 

^Cnptain  F.  Brinkley.  Orionral  Series:  Japan,  Its  History,  Art  and  Literature. 
In  12  vols.    See  vols.  1-4.    Boston,  3  001-2. 

=:Marquis  de  la  Mazcliere  :  I.e  .Tapon  ;  Ilistoire  et  Civilisation.  In  vols. 
Vols..  1-:;  already  ])uhlished.    I'aris.  3007. 

^E.  Papinot:  Dictionaire  d'llistoire  et  de  Geographic  du  .Tapon.  2d  Edition. 
Tokyo,  etc.,  1007.  Tlie  author  writes  me  that  an  Enirlish  edition  of  this  work  is 
forthcoming. 

■'Fr.  von  Wenckstern  :  A  Ribliopraphy  of  the  .Japanese  Empire.  2  vols.  Vol.  1, 
Leiden,  etc.,  189.",  and  vol.  2,  Tokyo,  etc.,  1007. 

^Transactions  of  the  Asiaric  Society  of  .Tapan  ;  published  irre^ularlv  since  187''^. 
Tokyo. 

^Transactions  and  rrocefdinu:s  of  the  Japan  Society :  published  irregularly 
since  189.'',.  London. 

'Mittheiliiu-en  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur— und  Volkerkunde  Ostas- 
iens,  since  187;{.  Tokyo. 

Also  see  the  Kevue  Frnnraise  du  Jai)on,  monthly,  since  1S02.  Tokyo:   and  arti- 
cles on  Japan  in  the  Ci.in tcs-rt-ndus  of  tlie  C<>n<:res  International  des  Etudes  d'  Ex- 
treme Orie)]t.  since  187:1:    tlie  T'oung-  I'ao,  since  1800.  Leiden:    and  the  Ostasien, 
monthly,  since  isOS.  Berlin. 
3b 
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in  material  on  two  branches  of  history,  namely,  institutions 
and  art.  1'he  sources  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Under 
the  first  may  be  mentioned  inscriptions  of  monuments  in  stone 
and  metal,  including-  a  "few  rubbings  from  the  original.'  The 
second  class  comprises  original  documents.  They  cover  all  the 
period  since  the  early  eighth  century,  including,  besides  a  large 
number  of  transcriptions'  and  fac  similes,  not  a  few  actual  docu- 
ments.' Under  the  third  class  comes  an  unusually  large  number 
of  annals, "memoirs  and  diaries,  of  all  historic  ages,'°  all  of  which 
are  among  the  fundamental  sources  of  history.  While  these 
are  mainly  of  political  nature,  a  few  relate  to  religious  institu- 
tions' and  to  foreign  relations.''    The  last  class  is  quite  a  com- 

^These  inscriptions,  toirerher  with  seals  and  sis-natures,  fac-similes  of  many  of 
%vhicli  are  among  the  collection  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  form  an  important  class 
of  sources.  While  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  many  cases  too  favorable 
to  their  subjects  to  be  trustworthy,  they  often  throw  important  sidelight  upon  his- 
tory, and  otherwise  are  valuable  sources  for  social,  literary  and  artistic  history. 

=Among  these  is  the  most  valuable  selection,  entitled  Ko-bun  rei-shli,  made  from 
a  vast  number  of  documents  (mostly  relating  to  land  property)  kept  at  the  Buddhist 
temple  To-zhi.  by  land  probably  in  the  autograph  of)  the  historian  Ban  Nobutomo. 
The  Dai  >:ihon  ko-mon-zho,  edited  by  the  Historiographic  Institute,  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  two  hundred  volumes,  is 
regularly  coming  to  Yale. 

^'Auiong  these  may  be  mentioned  a  Buddhist  scroll,  copied  in  the  eighth  century 
[the  Library  of  Congres-  owning  four  scrolls  of  this  period]  ;  an  almanac,  with 
diary,  of  1423-24:  twenty  documents  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
many  documents  reiaring  to  the  nuuiicipai  government  of  Kyoto  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  early  niueteentli  century,  ere. 

""The  records  of  this  class  may  he  divided  as  follows:  d)  Diaries  of  civil 
nobles  of  Kyoto.  Owing  to  the  important  fact  that  the  central  institution  of  the 
Japanese  State,  namely,  the  Emperorship,  has  been  constant  and  immovable  through- 
out the  ages,  there  has  clustered  aroimd  tliat  institution  a  permanent  class  of  civil 
nobility.  The  nobles  possessed  a  degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  many  of 
them  methodically  kept  diaries.  As  may  be  expected,  some  of  these  diaries,  depict- 
ing, as  they  do.  men  and  things  at  the  center  of  culture  and  power,  are  among  the 
best-prized  sources  of  political  and  social  history.  During  the  feudal  ages,  when 
political  powers  descended  to  feudal  classes,  the  nobles'  records  sometimes  reveal 
the  relation  between  the  Emperor  and  the  feudal  suzerain.  <2)  Records  of  the  feudal 
classes  before  1G<>0  are  fewer  in  number,  but  are  not  less  important,  than  the 
diaries  of  Kyoto  nobh^s.  Feudal  records  multiply  rapidly  after  IGOO.  C.)  Diaries 
of  some  great  Buddliist  priests  during  the  feudal  ages,  who  were  on  intimate  terras 
with  feudal  authorities,  are  highly  valuable.  (4>  Japan  is  exceptionally  rich  in 
that  class  of  literature  which  is  known  in  that  country  under  the  name  '"zui-hitsu." 
It  consists  of  notes  on  all  sorts  of  nnscellaneous  sul)jects,  very  often  written  down 
with  little  apparent  ordf'r  in  arrangement.  There  are  an  endless  number  of  these 
scrappy  works,  sometimes  extended  over  hundreds  of  chapters,  and  often  containing 
exceedingly-  valuable  first-hand  information. 

■"Such  as  the  .^oku-kyo  hen,  relating  to  the  suppression  of  Catholicism,  in  22  vols., 
and  the  Otani  Ilon-gwan-zhi  tsu-ki,  a  history  of  the  Buddhist  temple  West  Hongwan- 
zhi,  7  vols.  The  latter  has  been  copied  from  the  original  at  the  temple,  and  at  the 
time  of  c<>i)ying  there  wa-,  no  other  copy  extant.  [The  Library  of  Congress  has  the 
Ko-ya-san  fu-do-ki,  a  hist.>ry  of  the  Buddhist  monastery  on  Mt.  Koya,  in  about  one 
hundred  v.iluiups.  sntHMally  copied  from  tht^  original  at  the  monastery.]  These 
Buddhist  instiracioiis  w-re  great  hiscoi-ieal  factors. 

^E.  g.,  the  Chi)-seu  isu-ko  tai-ki.  Korean  lielations,  10  vols.    Specially  copied. 
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prehensive  set  of  illustrated  books''  and  scrolls/  from  which  such 
aspects  of  social  life  as  can  hardly  be  studied  from  verbal  de- 
scriptions may  be  leathered.    Although  works  of  historical  geog- 
raphy are  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
more  than  a  thousand  topographical  maps  which  were  presented 
to  Yale  by  the  Japanese  Army  and  Xavy  Departments  and  Geo- 
logical Bureau  will  be  found  to  be  highly  valuable  in  the  study 
of  old  history.    AVorks  on  law  and  institutions  are  specially 
numerous,  the  collector  having  made  a  particular -effort  in  this 
field,  as  in  the  field  of  art.    Another  department,  history  of  com- 
merce, though  incompletely,  is  better  represented  than  in  any 
Japanese  library  that  I  have  seen.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
helpmates  of  history  as  archeology,  numismatics,  religion,  litera- 
ture, customs  and  manners,  etiquettes  and  rites,  weapons  and 
arts  of  war,  heraldry,  genealogy,  etc.,  as  wxll  as  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  also  represented.    It  should  be  understood  that  many 
of  the  works  already  described  are  not  on  the  market,  and  the 
majority  are  hi  manuscript,  not  a  few,  perhaps  not  less  than  sixty 
works  in  loco  fascicules,  including  the  best  works,  having  been 
specially  copied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  original 
and  otherwise  good  copies.    Special  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
fair  collection  of  photographs  and  other  forms  of  reproduction 
oi  art,  for  the  reason  that  these  objects  seem  in  many  cases  to 
represent,  not  only  in  their  subject-matters,  but  also  in  the  detail 
of  their  execution,  the  spirit  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
produced.    The  earlier  specimens  have  the  additional  interest 
that  they  prove  the  existence  of  an  indirect  Greek  and  Western 
Asiatic  influence  upon  Japanese  culture.    The  present  collection- 
has  been  made  with  these  ideas  in  view.    It  consists  of  hundreds 
of  photographs,  rubbings,  fac  simile  reproductions  and  technical 
studies  of  details,  many  of  these  being  specially  made  by  experts. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  Yale  and  still  briefer  refer- 
ence to  the  Library  of  Congress  collection,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
each  of  the  collections  is  far  from  being  complete.  Yet  the  stu- 
dent might  spend  some  of  his  time  to  great  advantage  and,  as 
regards  certain  subjects,  to  much  satisfaction,  with  the  Japanese 
material  at  AWasliington  and  Xew  Haven. 

K.  ASAKAWA,  Ph.  D. 

•^E.  the  Zhlu-riu  kin-mo  dzn-i,  G  vols.,  showing  ditTerent  occupations  of  the 
people  (iurin-  tlie  iluurisliins  period  of  the  Tokut'awa  ride.  [The  Library  of  Con- 
fjress  ha.s  a  hirtjf"  number  of  work.^  of  this  kind.] 

■These  scrolls  are  Imnd  written,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  lii-hly 
value-d  sources  of  history.  [The  Library  of  Congress  possesses  many  scrolls  not 
duplicated  at  Yale.] 
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HEROES  AND  HEROINES  OF  THE  LONG  AGO.- 

"I  came  to  you  over  the  trail  of  many  moons  from  the  set- 
ting sun.  You  were  the  friend  of  my  fathers,  who  have  all  gone 
the  long  v;ay.  I  came  with  one  eye  partly  opened,  for  more 
light  for  my  people  who  sit  in  darkness.  I  go  back  with  both 
eyes  closed.  How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind  people?  I 
made  my  v/ay  to  you  with  strong  arms,  through  many  enemies 
and  strange  lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  them.  1 
go  back  with  both  arms  broken  and  empty.  The  two  fathers 
who  came  with  mc — the  braves  of  many  winters  and  wars — we 
leave  asleep  here  by  your  great  water.  They  w^ere  tired  in  many 
moons  and  their  moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent  me  to  get 
the  white  man's  Book  from  Heaven.  You  took  me  wdiere  you 
allow  your  women  to  dance,  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the  Book 
was  not  tlierc.  You  took  me  where  they  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  You  showed 
me  the  images  of  good  spirits  and  pictures  of  the  Good  Land 
beyond,  but  the  Book  was  not  among  them.  I  am  going  back 
the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  of  the  dark  land.  You  make 
■  my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,  and  my  moccasins  will 
grow  old  in  carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is  not  among  them. 
When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people,  after  one  niore  snow,  in  the 
bip-  council,  that  I  did  not  brino-  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men  or  by  our  young  braves.  One  by  one 
they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence,  -vly  people  wdll  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  other  hunting 
grounds.  Xo  white  man  will  go  with  them  and  no  white  man's 
Book  to  make  the  way  [dain.    1  have  no  more  words." 

These  were  the  words  that  saved  Old  Oregon  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  go\-crnmeut  of  the  United  States. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  four  Xez  Perces  Indians  made  a  horse- 
back iourncv  of  2,000  miles  to  St.  Louis  to  learn  of  the  wdiite 
man's  God  and  the  Book  of  Heaven.  During  the  winter  vdiich 
they  spent  there,  two  of  them  died,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
preparing  to  return  the  fcdlowing  spring,  when  one  of  them  was 
reported  to  have  made  the  foregoing  speech.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  down  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Lulian  office  and  was  sent  East  and  publislied  in  the  religious 
papers  of  the  Atlantic  Goast  with  ringing  editorials.  It  so  fired 
the  hearts  of  a  few  devoted,  earnest  Christian  men  and  women 
that  the\'  answered  the  call  and  came  A\'est. 

The  aiuhe^iticitv  of  this  incident  has  been  questioned,  but 
General  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Pxpedition,  and  George 

♦Address  at  ( «'r<naonies  beforo  the  \\'liitn\aii  irrave.  Nov.  20,  T.iOT. 
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Catlin,  the  famous  painter  of  Indian  portraits,  and  who  painted 
the  likeness  of  the  two  surviving  Indians,  which  are  now  in  the 
.Aluseum  of  Indian  Portraits  in  Washington  City,  are  authority 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  this  was  the  object  of  their 
visit.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  a  free  translation 
of  what  he  said,  and  slightly  embellished,  although  it  bears  the 
marks  of  true  Indian  eloquence.  Of  the  substantial  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  four  Indians  went  East  for  that  purpose,  that 
one  of  them  made  it  known  in  this  way,  and  that  it  influenced 
the  early  missionaries  to  come  to  Oregon,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt. 

Early  in  1834  Reverends  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee,  accompanied 
by  two  laymen,  one  named  Cyrus  Shcpard  and  the  other  P.  L. 
Edwards,  started  \A'est  and  made  the  journey  overland  across 
the  continent  to  bring  to  these  hungry  souls  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Two  months  after  they  left  the  ^Missouri  River,  another  man, 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  arrived  there,  intending  to  make  the  same 
journey,  for  ihe  same  purpose,  but  was  too  late,  the  caravan 
having  already  been  gone  some  weeks,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home.  The  following  year,  however,  he  having  secured 
Dr.  Marcus  A\niitman  as  his  companion,  came  West  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour.  AA'hen  they  reached  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains they  met  a  band  of  the  Xez  Pcrces  tribe,  and  w^ere  so  im- 
pressed witli  the  practicability  and  importance  of  establishing  a 
mission  among  them  that  Dr.  Whitman  returned  East,  the  same 
year,  taking  with  him  two  Xez  Perces  Indian  boys.  Dr.  Parker 
continued  his  journey  toward  the  setting  sun  to  complete  the 
exploration.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  Doctor,  having  meantime 
married,  he  persuaded  Rev.  and  ^Irs.  Spaulding  to  accompany 
them,  they  started  West  to  obey  the  call.  They  were  joined  by 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  W^illiam  H.  Gray.  And  here 
was  another  turning  point  in  American  destiny.  These  two 
young  women,  with  hearts  brave  and  true,  one  of  them  a  bride, 
were  the  advance  guard  of  American  civilization  in  the  North- 
west. Their  presence  here  was  a  power  the  agents  of  the  British 
government  could  not  resist.  In  1837  a  ship  sailed  round  the 
Horn  and  came  to  the  Columbia  River  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  arriving  in  May  of  that  year,  bringing  wives  and  com- 
panions to  the  Lees,  who,  having  missed  the  Nez  Perces  tribe, 
had  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  ^IcLoughlin,  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  about 
ten  miles  from  where  Salem  now  stands.  Another  reinforce- 
ment followed  Whitman  and  Spaulding  in  1838,  composed  of 
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Reverends  Ciishino-  Eells,  A.  B.  Smith  and  Elknah  Walker,  with 
their  brides,  also  :Mr.  Gray  and  his  bride,  he  having  gone  back 
the  previous  year  and  married.  These  all  settled  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade^Iountains.  In  1839  ^  shipload  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
left  Boston  to  strengthen  the  :\lethodist  mission  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  sailed  round  to  the  Columbia  River,  arriving  in  June, 
1840,  and  thus  between  thirty-five  and  forty  families  of  American 
blood,  parentage  and  affiliation*  came  and  settled  in  Old  Oregon 
as  the  direct  result  of  that  one  speech,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of 
British  supremacy  on  the  Xortlnvest  Coast  was  sealed. 

Man  proposes  but  God  disposes.  These  people  came  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Indians.  In  this  they  failed,  but  saved  the  countrv. 
Less  than  ten  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Lees  in  this  country, 
one  had  died  and  the  other  had  left  the  country,  never  to  return! 
and  the  mission  work  was  abandoned.  As  on 'the' New  England 
Coast  two  centuries  before,  a  fatal  malady  swept  the  Indians 
of  the  lower  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  opportunity  of  the  missionaries  was  gone,  and 
the  mission  was  broken  up.  Xot,  however,  until  from"  its  ruins 
the  foinidation  upon  which  Willamette  University  has  since 
been  reared  v/as  laid.  That  institution,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those  early  pioneers,  has  fitted  and 
sent  out  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  important 
duties  of  life  and  it  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the  piety 
and  heroism  of  those  early  Christians.  And  the  words  of  the 
Indian  started  them  A\>st. 

Beside  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  two  denominations 
heretofore  named,  there  were  others  who  came  to  the  Coast  in 
those  early  days  inspired  by  the  same  words  and  actuated  by 
the  same  purpose  to  do  good  to  the  Indians.  Rev.  I.  S.  Griffin. 
Rev.  Harvey  Clarke  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Smith  came  in  1840  as  inde- 
pendent missionaries.  Finding  their  occupation  gone  and  their 
intentions  thwarted  they,  too,  turned  their  attention  to  educa- 
tional matters.  These  settled  in  Tualatin  Plains  and  took  dona- 
tion claims.  :vlessrs.  Clarke  and  Smith  in  West  Tualatin.  The 
gold  craze  of  1S4S  almost  depopulated  the  Willamette  Valley 
of  men,  and  many  orphans  and  half  orphan  children  were  left 
in  a  sad  plight.  It  was  then  that  old  Grandma  Bown  found 
her  mission.  She  opened  her  arms  and  the  doors  of  her  log 
cabins  to  the  fatherless  and  motherless  ones.  While  she  fed 
and  clothed  them  Mr.  Clarke  taught  them.  The  orphan  school 
became  Tualatin  Academy.  The  missionaries  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  :\Iountains  set- 
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tied  near  there  and  gave  it  their  moral  and  financial  support. 
^Ir.  Clarke  gave  half  of  his  640-acre  donation  claim  to  help 
found  it,,  and  Pacific  University  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  those  early  pioneers.  Its  influence  has  been 
felt  far  and  wide  and  it,  too,  stands  today  as  a  monument  to 
the  piety  and  heroism  of  those  early  Christians.  And  the  words 
of  the  Indian  started  them  West. 

Not  content  with  a  single  institution  of  learning  in  Oregon, 
those  early  :\Iethodist  missionaries  felt  that  the  promising  City 
of  Portland  must  be  supplied.  Father  Wilbur  was  one  of  the 
early  ones,  though  not  the  first,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  putting  Portland  Academy  on  its  feet,  and  although  a  lesser 
light,  not  less  brilliant  has  been  its  rays,  or  less  intense  its  influ- 
ence for  good.  And  the  Indian's  speech  sent  the  founder  of 
that  school  out  West. 

In  1859  Cushing  Eells,  who  had  taught  in  both  of  the  em- 
bryo LTniversitics  of  Oregon,  and  was  much  interested  in  edu- 
catiomal  matiers,  visited  the  site  of  the  "Whitman  mission  in  this 
valley  and  became  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  founding  an  institution  of  learning  in  this  section,  and  the 
suitableness  of  locating  it  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  shed.  It  was  afterward  located  in  this  city,  and 
Whitman  College  is  the  fourth  institution  of  learning  established 
by  those  who  were  inspired  to  come  West  by  the  plaintive  appeal 
of  the  Indian.    What  a  record! 

But  to  return  now  to  1S36.  When  those  two  lovely,  charm- 
ing, refined  young  w^omen,  the  brides  of  Messrs.  Wliitman  and 
Spaulding,  nearly  seventy-tvv'O  years  ago  determined  to  leave 
their  homes,  friends,  comforts  and  everything  that  Hfe  holds 
most  dear,  to  come  to  the  wilds  of  Oregon,  they  little  knew 
what  would  be  required  of  them,  or  what  important  services 
they  were  to  perform.  They  thought  they  were  answering  the 
call  of  the  blaster.  [Many  thought  they  were  fanatics.  They 
were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  that  enabled  them  to 
overcome  appalling  obstacles.  From  every  quarter  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  hold  them  back.  ''It  is  certain  death  to  go." 
''You  can  not  live  through  it."  "The  Indians  will  surely  kill 
you."  "The  wild  beasts  will  devour  yau.'*  ''You  will  starve  to 
death,"  etc.,  etc.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Louis  they  were  not 
welcomed  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  who 
were  to  be  their  escorts.  They  tried  to  get  rid  of  them.  Other 
means  failing^  they  were  sent  up  the  river  to  Liberty  Landing 
as  a  suitable  place  to  procure  horses  and  an  ,  outfit.    .An  ac^ree-- 
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ment  was  made  by  the  company  that  the  steamer,  which  would 
start  in  a  few  days,  laden  with  their  equipments,  for  Council 
Bluffs,  should  call  for  them.    In  due  time  the  steamer  left  St. 
Louis  as  agreed  upon,  but  when  opposite  Liberty  Landing  it 
sailed  right  by,  purposely  leaving  them  behind.    '•'We'll  not  be 
bothered  with  those  petticoats  now,"  said  they.    But  they  reck- 
oned without  their  host.    With  all  possible  haste  Dr.  Whitman 
and  the  ladies  (Mr.  Spaulding  had  gone  on  ahead  w^ith  their 
animals  and  wagons)  secured  conveyances  and  proceeded  on  to 
Council  Bluffs,  only  to  find  that  the  caravan  had  left  five  or  six 
days  ahead  of  them.    Xothing  daunted,  they  started,  on  a  three 
hundred  mile  race  to  catch  up.    They  were  inexperienced,  every- 
thing v.-as  new  and  strange,  the  ladies  were  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  travel,  with  unbroken  horses;  they  had  all  kinds  of 
exasperating  delays.    P]ut  they  won.    Early  in  June  the  captain 
of  the  caravan  looked  back,  saw  the  dust,  and  later,  after  dark, 
they  came  into  camp,  hale  and  hearty.    The  captain  was  beat 
— he  ac]cno'.-'---'--^ri  defeat,    l^hose  women  were  plucky — they 
would  do — and  the  innate  gallantry  of  the  true  gentleman  as- 
serted itself  tovv-ard  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  they  were  there- 
after treated  with  the  kindest  consideration,  which  they  requited 
by  making  themselves  the  center  of  its  social  life.  Dangers 
they  had  in  abundance.    One  day  a  whole  herd  of  buffaloes  came 
dashing  at  the  center  of  the  column  and  was  turned  aside  from 
trampling  them  all  to  death  only  by  the  most  strenuous  eft'orts 
of  the  hunters,  and  it  was  after  a  score  of  their  number  had 
bitten  the  dust  that  they  shifted  their  course  enough  to  dash 
alongside  in  countless  thousands  with  eyes  gleaming  fire  and 
uttering  unearthly  groans  and  making  the  earth  tremble  with 
their  tread.    Rivers  had  to  be  crossed  where  the  water  came 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  of  the  horses  backs  on  which 
they  rode,  or  they  were  towed  o\er  while  lying  on  rafts  of  wil- 
lows by  Indians  on  horses  swimming  under  the  riders.  Food 
gave  out — nothing  but  green  Buffalo  meat  for  days  and  weeks 
together.    Xo  beds  but  the  bare  ground,  under  the  glaring  heat 
of  the  pitiless  sun  or  suft'ering  from  the  biting  storms,  exhausted 
and  hungry,  faint  and  weary,  they  still  journeyed  on,  and  on, 
and  on. 

One  of  them  has  reported  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  they, 
though  but  few  in  number,  remembered  the  day.  The 
good  minister,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  American 
flag  in  the  other,  gave  thanks  for  the  protection  of  the  past  and 
prayed  for  blessings  for  the  future,  while  symbolically  thev  took 
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possession  of  the  unbounded  West  as  what  it  afterwards  became 
the  home  of  American  mothers. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  thev  met  larQ'e  numbers 
of  wild  Indians  who  had  never  seen  a  white  woman,  and  wilder 
white  men  who  had  nearly  forg-otten  the  sight.  They  also  there 
meet  a  strong-  delegation  of  the  Xez  Perces  Indians  whom  they 
were  coming-  to  teach,  who  gave  them  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
]\Irs.  AVhitman  writes  :  "When  I  alighted  from  my  horse  I  was 
met  by  a  company  of  matronly-looking  Indian  women,  each  one 
of  whom  gave  me  a  most  hearty  kiss,  which  affected  me  verv 
much."  The  farther  ^vest  they  came,  the  rougher  was  the  road, 
the  steeper  were  the  hills  and  the  more  severe  the  strain  on 
their  exhausted  bodies. 

When  after  four  months  of  travel  they  emerged  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Blue  ^fountains,  what  a  sight  met  their  gaze! 
The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Columbia  was  before  them,  with  the 
hoary  heads  of  Mount  Hood  and  IMount  St.  Helens  looming  up 
in  the  distance,  and  the  setting  sun  just  peeping  out  behind 
one  of  them.  Two  days  later,  after  partaking  of  a  hasty  break- 
fast at  daybreak,  on  fresh  horses  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  gal- 
loped eight  miles  to  Fort  Old  AA'alla  AA^alla.  Their  long,  tedious, 
dangerous  land  journey  vs'as  over.  They  were  met  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fort,  who  gave  them  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
After  the  usual  introductions  and  salutations,  they  entered  the 
fort  and  were  comfortably  seated  in  cushioned  armchairs.  Break- 
fast was  being  served  as  they  rode  up,  and  all  were  soon  seated 
at  the  table,  and  treated  to  food  such  as  they  had  not  tasted  for 
many  months.  Says  ]\frs.  Whitman:  "While  at  breakfast  a 
young  rooster  placed  himself  on  the  sill  of  the  door  and  crowed 
a  joyful  welcome  to  the  first  American  white  woman  who  came 
to  this  State,"  which  she  fully  appreciated  and  fully  enjoyed.  A 
day  or  two  later  '\\v.  and  ]\lrs.  Spaulding  arrived. 

•  They  were  now  in  the  lap  of  civilization.  Their  long,  toil- 
some, dangerous  land  journey  was  done.  White  women  had 
traveled  overland  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  where  the  breezes 
from  the  Pacific  fanned  their  cheeks.  Tliey  had  done  the  impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding  the  scores  of  warnings  they  had  received 
they  were  now  here.  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
two  years  before,  had  written  back  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
white  woman  to  endure  its  hardships  and  dangers.  ]\Ir.  Spauld- 
ing wrote  to  the  Home  Board:  ''Never  send  another  white 
woman  over  those  mountains  if  you  have  any  regard  for  human 
life."    But  they  did,  for  two  years  later  four  white  American 
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women  of  similar  calibre,  two  of  whom  have  sons  on  this  plat- 
form tonight,  one  of  whom  is  the  speaker,  made  the  same  journey 
in  the  same  way,  under  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar 
experiences.  Afterwards  others  followed.  Seven  years  later  the 
first  train  of  wagons,  under  the  guidance  of  the  husband  of  one 
of  those  two  brave  women,  rolled  across  the  plains  and  closed 
u.p  the  connection  between  the  two  oceans  by  a  wagon  road. 
But  these  two  women  were  the  first — the  advance  guard.  Thev 
blazed  the  trail  which  others  followed.  Their  coming  was  the 
entering  wedge  of  civilization,  and  to  them  more  than  to  any 
other  is  due  the  credit,  the  honor,  the  glory  of  saving  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  All  hail  to 
womanhood — not  a  whit  behind  man  in  heroism,  fortitude  and 
patriotism — ^and  in  what  she  has  done  for  her  country  and  her 
race ! 

But  what  of  the  gallants  who  brought  them  This  from 
i\Irs.  AVhitman:  "Tell  mother  that  if  I  had  looked  the  world 
over  I  could  not  have  found  a  husband  more  careful  and  better 
qualified  to  transport  a  female  such  a  distance."  What  could 
they  have  done  without  their  squires?  The  greatest  men  are 
the  most  tender  of  women. 

In  reviewing  the  past  and  ascribing  due  credit  to  each  for 
what  he  or  she  did  for  our  country,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  time.  As  is  well  kno,wn,  two 
governments  were  vying  with  each  other  for  the  supremacv  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  na- 
tionality of  those  who  should  settle  here  would  have  much  to  do 
in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  question.  There  were  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  in  dispute.  The  country  south 
of  the  Columbia  River,  which  now  includes  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  a  part  of  Idaho,  was  the  southern  division.  That  north  of 
the  same  river  up  to  the  forty-ninth  •parallel,  and  which  now 
includes  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  northern  part  of  Idaho, 
was  the  middle  section,  and  from  that  line  to  54^  40',  now  a  part 
of  British  Columbia,  was  the  northern  division.  Each  govern- 
ment had  special  claims  for  each.  The  claim  of  the  British 
government  for  the  southern  division  was  comparatively  weak — 
that  of  the  United  States  government  for  the  northern  division 
was  also  not  strong.  The  middle  division  (our  own  State)  was 
the  real  battleground  of  the  controversy.  Here  was  located  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  operations,  most 
of  their  important  trading  posts,  and  property  claimed  by  them,' 
a  few  years  later,  to  be  worth  two  million  dollars.    At  the  same 
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time,  there  were  complications  that  made  the  whole  section  hkely 
to  go  together.  There  were,  too,  questions  of  state  that  had 
most  important  bearing,  independent  of  the  circumstances  and 
particular  vahie  of  either  division  or  the  whole  of  it.  All  these 
had  to  be  considered.  Xo  one  overtopped  all  the  others.  In 
the  work  that  the  early  pioneers  did  for  the  ascending  of  our 
own  government,  the  importance  of  what  they  did  should  be 
gauged  to  some  extent  by  the  danger  of  losing  the  particular 
section  affected  by  their  individual  work. 

The  first  Americans  who  came  to  the  Coast  w^ere  the  mem- 
bers of  the  3,Iethodist  mission.  Failing  to  meet  the  tribe  of 
Indians  who  had  sent  their  messengers  East,  they  very  naturally 
came  to  Vancouver,  where  Dr.  AIcLoughlin,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Governor  of  the  West,  had  his  headquarters.  He  shrewdly  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  in  the  AVillamette  A'alley,  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  southern  division.  The  first  settlements  were 
made  in  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  that  section.  The  first 
organized  eiTort  to  form  a  provincial  government  was  made 
there,  and  ably  assisted,  if  not  led,  by  the  members  of  this  mis- 
sion. The  first  memorials  to  Congress,  taken  there  by  Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  were  prepared  and  signed  there.  The  first  strong- 
appeal  to  members  of  Congress,  giving  information  of  the  im- 
portance and  nature  of  that  region,  was  made  by  ^Mr.  Lee.  All 
this  had  a  strong  influence  wdth  our  statesmen,  and  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  But 
all  of  this  referred  to  that  division  of  the  country  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  prized  the  least.  They  were  in  the  fur  busi- 
ness and  had  but  little  trade  in  that  section.  The  natural  eft'ect 
of  this  awakening  of  interest  in  the  question  among  our  own 
statesm.en  was  to  stir  up  the  English  government  to  make  ef- 
forts to  hold  on  to  the  prize  that  seemed  to  be  slipping  from 
their  grasp.  The  inaccessibility  of  this  distant  region  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  of  the  other  sections  was  enlarged  upon, 
and  special  eft'orts  were  made  to  impress  our  statesmen  with  its 
w^orthlessness,  especially  that  of  these  two  northern  divisions. 
They  were  extremely  anxious  to  hold  on  to  this  part  if  thev 
could  not  secure  possession  of  the  whole.  The  knowledge  of 
its  mineral  resources  was  carefully  concealed.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  question  began  to  be  pressed  to  final  settle- 
ment. But  the  strongest  adverse  argument  was  its  utter  inac- 
cessibility by  land.  While  these  questions  were  pending  the 
emigration  of  1842  arri\-ed  in  this  valley.  The  means  of  com- 
inr.nication  were  scarce  then — certain  information,  whether  cor- 
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rect  or  not,  we  can  not  now  say;  but  which  he  regarded  as  of 
great  importance,  was  imparted  to  Dr.  Whitman.  He  was  pro- 
foundly stirred.  At  the  same  time  the  affairs  of  his  mission  were 
not  satisfactory.  From  his  standpoint,  and  with  his  prejudices 
and  feelings,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  antagonism  of  the  ad- 
herents of  another  faith  were  supported  by  the  officers  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  were  crippHng  his  work  more  than  any- 
thing else.  For  his  mission  to  succeed  there  must  be  a  free 
government,  and  he  was  intensely  patriotic.  He.  was  roused  to 
action  and  made  that  wonderful  ride  across  the  continent  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
who  had  brought  him  the  news.  He  did  not  live  to  publish  the 
story  of  his  experiences.  That  was  gleaned  from  his  traveling 
companion.  Xo  one  can  read  that  simple  tale  without  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  his  iron  will,  his  indomitable  energy 
and  his  great  endurance. 

Early  in  1843  w^as  in  Washington  City.  The  Secretary 
of  War  w-as  his  old  classmate.  Of  his  interviews  with  the 
President,  Secretary  of  State  and  members  of  Congress  there 
is  no  record  written  down  at  the  time  except  some  correspond- 
ence between  Dr.  Whitman  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  per- 
sonal friend.  Like  Lee,  his  predecessor,  he  no  doubt  mingled 
freely  ,  with  men  of  influence,  gave  them  information  and  used 
arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
Oregon.  Flis  verbal  reports  to  his  co-laborers  on  his  return,  as 
remembered  by  them  and  published  many  years  afterwards,  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  impossibility  of  a  wagon  road  across  the 
Rocky  or  St-ony  ^fountains  was  freely  discussed.  He,  asserting 
its  practicability  (he  had  brought  one  wagon  through  already), 
others  its  impossibility.  Lie  was  given  time  to  make  the  trial, 
and  further  negotiations  were  suspended.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  those  to  whom  he  told  his  experiences  after  his  returm 
\M-iether  or  not  he  had  much  to  do  with  organizing  that 
emigration  is  not  essential;  it  is  certain  that  he  encouraged 
many.  He  probably  did  not  advise  anyone  to  stay  at  home.  It 
is  also  certain  that  he  accompanied  them,  that  he  rendered  most 
important  and  valuable  services  on  the  way,  and  the  testimony 
is  convincing  that  at  the  critical  period  of  its  success  or  failure 
when  at  Fort  Hall,  his  influence  tur^ied  the  scale,  saved  the  emi- 
gration from  being  turned  again  south,  as  it  had  been  done  the 
year  before,  and  made  the  wagon  road  from  ocean  to  ocean  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.   Like  a  fairy  tale,  the  incredulous  were  loath  to  be- 
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lieve  it  at  first,  but  each  succeeding  year  confirmed  its  practica- 
bility until  our  Government  fully  realized  it,  and  the  treaty 
was  finally  made  giving  to  us  the  country  we  could  reach  with 
wagons. 

Having  done  what  he  could,  he  again  returned  to  his  duties 
and  his  special  work.  His  motto  seemed  to  be  "ever  ready  to 
help."  The  testimony  is  strong  and  unanimous  that  of  those 
who  passed  his  door,  thediungry  were  never  turned  empty  away. 
His  steadfastness  and  zeal  were  apparent  in  his. work  at  home 
as  well  as  in  his  journey  East,  until  death  overtook  him  wdiile  at 
his  post  of  duty. 

The  importance  of  the  Avork  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  co- 
laborers  as  missionaries  has  not,  I  think,  been  fully  realized. 
As  said  before,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  disease  and  death 
extinguished  the  work  of  the  ]\Iethodist  missionaries  in  the 
AVillamette  A'alley.  They  still  did  most  important  work  in 
Americanizing  the  provincial  government  of  Oregon.  They 
helped  to  gi\^  iL  a  liigh  moral  tone.  The  first  prohibition  laws 
in  the  United  States  were  enacted  there,  and  by  their  assistance 
in  conjunction  Avith  Dr.  ^IcLoughlin.  But  the  work  for  the  In- 
clians  had  no  lasting  effect.  This  condition  did  not  obtain  among 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  ^lountains.  The  impression  pre- 
vails among  many  that,  as  the  Indians  killed  Dr.  Whitman, 
therefore  wo  religious  iniiuence  had  been  felt  among  them.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  unfortunate  murder 
of  the  whites  living  in  this  valley  was  folloAved  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  other  two  stations  and  the  departure  of  their  mis- 
sionaries. But  the  results  of  their  work  was  not  lost.  The  Cay- 
use  war  practically  extinguished  the  Cayuse  tribe.  ^lost  of 
what  were  left  joined  otiier  tribes.  One  band,  liowcA'er,  num- 
bering about  forty-five  persons,  remained  true  to  their  religious 
faith.  During  the  existence  of  the  mission  a  printing  press  had 
been  received  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  used  quite  exten- 
sively at  the  station  among  the  Xez  Perces  Indians.  Xumbers 
of  books  were  printed  containing  parts  of  the  Gospels,  and  many 
songs.  Some  of  the  Indians  learned  to  use  them.  After  their 
teachers  left  the}'  continued  the  Avorship  of  the  true  God,  and  I 
wish  to  sa}-  in  passing  that  the  work  that  Mrs.  Spaulding  did  to 
bring  this  to  pass  was  most  eft''ecti\"e.  The  Spokane  Indians  also 
continued  steadfast  in  their  religious  services.  \\'hen.  ten  years 
later,  Go\'.  Stevens  met  the  Indians  to  make  treaties  with  them, 
it  was  reported  that  one-third  of  the  Xez  Perces  tribe  were 
nominall\'  Christian.    It  was  largel}'  due  t<:»  the  intluence  of  these 
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Christian  Indians  that  bloodshed  was  averted  and  Gov.  Stevens 
made  what  progress  he  did  in  his  treaty  work,  and,  at  a  later 
time,  g-ot  away  with  his  life.    It  was  the  friendly  Christian  In- 
dians who  caught  and  delivered  up  the  murderers  .of  Dr.  Whit- 
man and  his  comoanions.    The  band  of  the  Spokane  Indians 
among  whom  IMessrs.  Walker  and  Eells  lived  and  labored  never 
joined  the  hostiles.    At  the  time  of  our  general  Indian  wars,  in 
1855-6,  the  intluence  of  the  Christian  Indians  living  east  of  the 
Cascade  r\Iountains  was  very  important  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  whites  and  ultimately  securing  the  supremacy  of  our  arms. 
And  tw^enty-iive  years  later,  when  the  peace  policy  adopted  by 
General  Grant,  at  that  time  President  of  the  United' States,  made 
it  practicable  for  religious  work  to  be  resumed  among  them,  it 
was  found  that  more  than  five  hundred  Indians  who  had  previ- 
ous!}- been  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  AMiitman  and  his  co- 
laborers  were  consistent  Christians,  and  immediately  became 
communicants    in    Congregational    or    Presbyterian  churches. 
Since  that  time  a  Bible  school  has  been  established  among  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  and  scores  of  young  men  have  been  edu- 
cated and  sent  out  as  preachers  and  religious  teachers  to  the 
members  of  their  own  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  These 
fruits  of  the  work  of  this  little  band  of  those  early  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  living  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  testify 
to  the  high  character,  the  devotion  and  true  piety  of  Dr.  \Yhit- 
man  and  his  associates.    They  were  true,  devoted  and  faithful, 
and,  as  far  as  circumstances  beyond  their  control  would  permit, 
successful.    They  did  their  Avork,  both  as  citizens  and  Chris- 
tians, well.    That  a  small  band  of  renegade  Indians  of  a  proud 
and  arrogant  tribe,  under  adverse  influences,  rose  up  and  mur- 
dered all  the  white  Americans  in  this  part  of  the  country,  under 
the  niistaken  idea  that  they  (the  Americans)  were  coming  to 
deprive  them  of  their  country,  and  that  Dr.  Whitman,  having 
been  active  in  assisting  them  to  come  here,  was  their  worst 
enemy,  does  not  militate  against  his  character  as  a  devoted 
Christian  missionarv. 

I  would  not  wish  to  give  him  undue  praise.  He  was  mortal, 
Hke  all  of  us.  He  had  his  faults  and  his  failings.  It  was,  I  think, 
President  Jackson  who  said:  "Save  me  from  my  friends."  A 
wiser  than  he  has  said:  'Tie  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to 
hnn."  Between  the  hero-worshippers  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
historical  iconoclasts  on  the  other,  the  true  name  and  fame  of 
Dr.  Whitman  have  been  unfortunately  misrepresented.  But  he 
was  a  good  man  and  did  his  work  well.    So  did  others. 
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I  have  said  that  the  speech  of  the  Indian  saved  Oregon.  I 
have  also  said  that  the  credit,  the  giory  and  the  honor  of  saving 
Oregon  is  due  more  to  .Mrs.  Whitman  and  ]vlrs.  Spaulding  than 
to  any  other.  Others  have  procLaimed  far  and  wide  that  Whit- 
man saved  Oregon,  while  still  others  deny  this  and  ascribe  great 
credit  to  Rev.  Lee.  They  all  saved  Oregon.  Each  in  his  own 
place  did  what  he  or  she  could,  and  each  was  most  important. 
Like  the  stones  in  an  arch,  each  was  necessary  to  support  the 
structure  and  was  dependent  upon  the  others.  Jason  Lee  w^as 
the  first  American  citizen  to  come  to  Oregon  and  make  it  his 
bachelor  home.  He  was  the  hrsi  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  and  that  part  of  Oregon.  He  and  his  associates 
did  much  to  inaugurate  the  provincial  government,  give  it  a  high 
moral  tone  and  Americanize  it.    He  did  his  work  well. 

The  two  women  of  whom  T  have  spoken  were  the  first  wdiite 
American  women  to  come  to  Oregon  to  make  this  their  home. 
They  endur^^d  much,  were  brave  and  true.  Their  coming  pro- 
duced the  first  tremor  of  real  fear  in  the  breasts  of  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  danger  of  losing  suprem- 
acy in  the  Northwest.    They  did  their  work  well. 

But  it  was  AA'hitman  who  brought  the  first  white  American 
woman  to  this  State.  Mrs.  Spaulding  being  ill,  had  to  travel 
more  slowdy,  and  did  not  arrive  until  a  day  or  two  later.  It  was 
AVhitman  who  brought  the  first  wagon  across  the  plains  to  this 
State,  and,  if  he  did  not  personally  drive  it  all  the  way  himself, 
he  directed  its  progress  over  the  most  difficult  parts  and  caused 
it  to  be  brought  the  rest. 

It  w^as  Whitman  who  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  crossed 
the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  wdnter,  going 
direct  to  Washington  City.  He  used  his  influence  and  informa- 
tion at  a  most  important  time,  as  Lee  had  done  five  years  before 
him,  for  the  saving  of  Oregon.  It  was  Wliitman  who  as  a  guide, 
as  physician  to  the  sick,  and  as  friend  to  everyone,  did  so  much 
to  bring  the  first  train  of  emigrant  wagons  across  the  plains  to 
Oregon,  and  who,  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  saved  it  from 
being  abandoned  or  turned  aside  to  the  sunny  climes  of  the 
South.  And  it  was  Whitman  who,  having  done  what  he  could 
for  his  country  and  the  existence  of  his  mission,  settled  dowm 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  lowly,  and,  wdien  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  abroad  in  the 
land,  was  made"  the  victim  of  the  hate  of  a  few  unreasoning,  ren- 
egade savages,  who  slew  their  best  friend.   A  martyr  to  his  coun- 
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try,  he  gave  his  Hfe.  Who  did  more?  Lee  and  Whitman  were 
warm  personal  friends. 

It  was  among  her  ^lethodist  sisters  of  the  lower  country 
that  i\Irs.  Whitman  made  her  home  while  her  husband  was 
threading  those  wilds  and  defiles  of  the  great  desert  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Uncertain  of  his  return,  or  even  of  his  life,  she  sought 
solace  and  comfort  with  the  ladies  of  his  mission.  It  were  base 
to  disparage  one  for  the  glorification  of  the  other.  But  with 
such  a  record,  who  will  deny  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man deserves  a  high  place  in  the  arch  of  fame,  if  his  be  not,  in- 
deed, the  honor  of  the  keystone?  Were  he  alive  to-day,  who 
would  be  more  ready  to  place  a  diadem  on  the  brows  of  the  first 
Christian  martyrs  of  the  XorthAvest  Coast,  Dr.  ]\Iarcus  and  ]\Irs, 
Narcissa  Whitman,  than  their  fellow-laborer  and  fellow-citizen, 
the  self-sacrificing,  devoted  pioneer  missionary.  Rev.  Jason  Lee ! 
Brothers  they  were,  both  gave  their  services,  one  his  life. 

But  while  we  meet  here  to-day  to  pay  our  tributes  to  the 
memories  '^f  the  sainted  dead  of  our  own  race,  let  us  not  forget 
that  somewhere — like  ]\ loses  of  old,  "Xo  one  knows  of  his  sep- 
ulchre until  this  day" — but  somcAvhere,  perchance  on  a  lonely 
peak  of  his  mountain  home,  overlooking  the  vast  domain  lying 
to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  distant  west,  peopled  by  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  thriving  citizens,  Avhose  prosperity  he  had 
much  to  do  in  securing  to  them — somewhere,  in  an  unknown 
and  unmarked  grave,  lie  the  bones  of  one  who,  moved  upon  bv 
the  Great  Spirit  of  all  good  to  seek  in  his  blind  way  for  m.ore 
light,  touched  a  spring  \vhich  set  in  motion  influences  that  pro- 
duced such  marvelous  results.  A  noble  scion  of  the  most  su- 
perior tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Pacific  X'orthwest,  he  did  his  part, 
and  did  it  Avell. 

This  narrative  of  the  past  to  which  you  have  listened  is  not 
merely  an  interesting  story.  It  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  chal- 
lenge. A  challenge  to  us,  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  what  our  fore- 
fathers have  done  for  the  land  in  which  v/e  dwell — a  challenge 
that  we,  too,  do  our  part  in  the  battle  of  life  as  they  did  their. 

A\'hat  are  the  needs  of  the  hour?  What  are  we  called  upon_ 
to  do?  If  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  say 
in  this  line  of  what  has  been  done,  that  when  those  public- 
spirited  men  founded  institutions  of  learning,  they  not  onlv  pro- 
vided for  the  then  present  needs  of  the  country,  but  also  laid 
foundations  for  the  future.  The  Oregon  Institute,  Tualatin 
Academy,  and  AWiitman  Seminary  were  sufficient  for  the  time, 
and  Avere  also  foundations  upon  which  liave  gro\\-n  the  institu- 
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tions  of  to-day.  Our  forefathers  saw  the  future  and  provided 
for  it.  From  our  vantage  ground  we,  too,  can  see  down  the 
vista  of  the  future  and  with  considerable  certainty  realize  its 
needs.  Where  now  there  are  thousands  there  will  be  millions 
of  people  leading  busy,  active,  responsible  lives.  When  the 
Willamette  A^alley,  the  garden  spot  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall 
be  thickly  dotted  over  with  happy  homes,  when  upon  the  fmest 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world  shall  ride  thousands  of  vessels  car- 
rying the  produce  of  this  vast  Inland  Empire,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  magnificent  forests  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  when  industries  and  commerce 
shall  be  so  developed  that  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  shall 
have  a  commanding  influence,  not  only  over  the  United  States 
but  over  the  world,  then  there  will  be  great  demands  for  men — 
real  men,  men  of  brain,  well  trained — but  above  all  men  of  sterl- 
ing worth  and  character.  A\'hcre  shall  they  be  found?  They  nat- 
urally must  be  born,  bred  and  trained  in  what  was  Old  Oregon. 
The  mission  of  the  Christian  college  and  university  is  as  neces- 
sary to-day  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  fdls  a  place  as 
much  needed  as  ever  and  of  importance  that  will  be  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  will  be  the  growth  of  business  and  popula- 
tion on  this  Coast.  The  religious  schools  of  the  West  have  hard 
struggles  to  compete  with  the  State  schools,  with  their  generous 
financial  support.  They  sorely  need  and  must  have,  if  they  are 
tu  do  the  work  so  srreatlv  needed,  larp-e  endoAvment,  the  income 
of  which  will  enable  them  to  command  the  best  talent  and  to 
secure  ample  equipment,  that  they  niay  thoroughly  train  young 
men  and  young  women  for  the  arduous,  responsible,  and  most 
important  duties  of  the  future.  Let  us  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  institutions  planted  by  our  fathers.  With  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  noble  Lee  and  his 
associates,  and  W'hitman  College,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  A\' hitman — one  for  Oregon  and  one  for  A\'ashington — 
amply  endowed,  what  power  for  needed  g'ood  they  would  be- 
come !  One  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  Northwest — the  other  in 
this  most  highly  fa\-ored  valley,  with  its  mountain  breezes,  giv- 
ing health  and  mental  energy  to  the  students  within  its  walls, 
what  better  locations  could  Ix^  found  and  upon  what  better  foun- 
dations could  they  be  built?  May  not  the  favored  recipients  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us  inspire  us  to  emulate  and  imitate  the 
virtues  and  characters  of  these  noble  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
long  ago? 

EDWIN  EELLS. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF 
CLASSIFICATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

The  following-  expansion  of  the  Dewey  Classi^cation  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  ihe  University  of  Washing- 
ton Library  in  classifying  its  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  At  the  request  of  neighboring 
librarians,  its  publication  i^  permitted  with  the  thought  that  it 
may  pro\'e  helpful.  It  is  not  expected  that  its  field  of  usefulness 
will  extend  outside  of  the  region  of  Old  Oregon. 

The  University  of  Washington  Library  employs  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification,  a  system  now  in  general  use  in  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  L'nited  States 
and  abroad.  One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  this  w^ell- 
known  system  is  its  expansiveness  by  use  of  further  decimals, 
permitting  subdivision  and  growth.  It  has  thus  been  possible, 
without  the  change  of  any  numbers  now  in  use,  to  add  such  ex- 
tensions to  the  Dewey  numbers  as  provide  for  the  special  topics 
and  regions  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest. 

Hoping  to  make  clear  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  classifica- 
tion, a  few  words  of  explanation  are  offered : 

1.  This  is  an  expansion  only:  not  an  entire  system.  It  is 
not  to  be  used  independently,  but  strictly  as  a  supplement  to 
Dewey.  A\diile  no  Dewey  numbers  are  used  with  changed  mean- 
ings, it  should  be  noted  that  the  Dewey  979.5,  Oregon,  is  taken 
to  mean  Oregon  in  its  early  significance,  covering  the  entire  re- 
gion between  the  parallels  of  42  degrees  and  54  degrees,  40 
minutes,  north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  Rocky  ^foun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  becomes  the  number  for 
general  Pacific  Xorthwest  History,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
limited  to  979.53. 

2.  In  subdividing,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  Dewey  system.  County  sub- 
divisions have  been  worked  out  for  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Idaho  and  ^lontana,  and  the  general  scheme  of  grouping 
by  counties  has  been  followed.  Where  possible,  unassigned 
places  are  provided  for  future  division  of  large  counties  into 
smaller  ones. 

3.  In  providing  for  special  topics,  only  the  broadest  and 
most  ol)viously  necessary  subjects  have  been  given  numbers. 
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For  the  ordinary  library,  a  too  minute  classification  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged, r.roader  heads  give  fewer  alphabets  through  which 
a  patron  nuist  look  for  a  given  book  upon  the  shelf.  A  careful 
use  of  book  numbers  tends  to  bring  together  nearly  related 
1:»ooks,  and  thus  answers  many  of  the  purposes  of  classificaiion. 
For  those  who  wish,  however,  to  classify  more  closely,  further 
subdivision  can  be  made. 

4.  3^fany  books  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Northwest  are  most  serviceable  when  classified  with  the 
subject  to  which  they  chiefly  contribute.  Xo  provision  is  here 
made  for  such  books,  it  being  expected  that  the  Dewey  system 
will  be  followed  without  change  and  that  tlie  library  catalog  will 
bring  the  history  student's  attention  to  such  resources.  When 
for  any  reason  such  books  are  attracted  to  a  Northwest  History 
collection,  they  are  to  be  given  the  General  Northwest  Historv 
number,  979.5,  unless  other  provision  has  been  made. 

5.  In  the  L'niversity  of  W^ashington  Library,  description  and 
travel  are  placed  with  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Libraries  wishing  to  separate  travel  from  history  have  onlv  to 
follow  the  L~)ewey  plan  of  inserting  i  after  the  initial  9,  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left.  Fx- 
planation  of  this  plan  is  given  in  Dewey's  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion in  a  note  opposite  914-919. 

6.  Special  topics  and  special  regions  have  been  assigned  for 
the  State  of  Washington.  For  special  topics  and  localities  of 
other  States,  unassigned  numbers  are  provided.  In  libraries 
making  a  specialty  of  their  own  State  history,  these  numbers 
can  be  used  according  to  their  own  peculiar  needs.  Knowledge 
of  local  affairs  and  of  the  literature  to  be  classified  will  determine 
what  is  needed.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  library  will  care  to 
use  such  special  topics  for  States  other  than  its  own. 

CFIARLES  \\.  SMITH. 

•  Expansion  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  for  the  History  of  the 

Pacific  Northwest. 

978.G  MONTANA. 
.605  Periodicals. 
.600  Societies. 

.61      SPECL\L  TOPICS.    To  be  assigned  when  needed. 

.611 

.612 

.61?. 

.614 

.615 
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.616 
.617 
.618 

.619 

.62  SPECIAL  LOCALITIES.    To  be  assi^nei  -.vhen  needed  and 

.621  to  cover  the  literature  relating  to  areas  \x:r,^Q  boundaries  are 

.622  not  coincident  with  county  lines. 

.623  ... 
.624 

.625  .  . 
.626 

.627  r-v  -                          ■    -        ■ .-  :      .  . 

.628  ■  ;  ■.  -  •        ■    .  ■ 

.629  . 

.63  CENTRAL  WESTERN  AND   NORTH V.ZSTERN  COUN- 
TIES. 

978. G31  Flathead.  Kalispell. 

.632  Missoula.    .Missoula  (City). 

'.634  Lewis  and  Clark. 

.635  Helena.  ...        '    '  '  '  ,  .'\ ; 

.636  Powell.  -      "  ^ 

.637  Granite.  ;  ■  ■ 

.638  Ravelli.    Hamilton.  '  ' 

.64  SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES.  .; 

.641  Beaverhead.    Dillon.  "  . 

.642  Deer  Lodge.    Anaconda.  .    ■.  .       ,     '  ■ 

.643  Silver  Bow.  ;    /  ■     '     '  .  ■" 

.644  Butte. 

.645  Jefferson.         •  -         :  .  .     '  ■  ' 

.646  °        Broadwater.  ■  . 

.647  Gallatin.  .:    •  ■  '  . 

.648  ^ladison. 

.65  NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.651  Teton. 

.652  Chouteau.  »  ' 

.653 

.654  Fergus.    Lewiston.       ":  •'.  " 

.655  Meagher. 

.656  Cascade. 

.657  Great  Falls.  ■     ■  ' 

.66  SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.661.  Park.  Livingston. 

.662  Sweetgrass.    Big  Timber.  ■ 

.663  Carbon.    Red  Lodge. 

.664  Yellowstone. 

.665  Crow  Indian.  Billings. 

.67  NORTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.671  Valley.  Glasgow. 

.672 

.673 

.674  Daws<")n.  Gleiulive. 
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.675  '     •     -  -  ^ 

.670 

.677  •  . 

.6S     SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.681  Rosebud.  Forsyth. 

.682 

.683 

.684  Custer.    ]Miles  City. 

.685  .  ■     ■  .  . 

.686  ■   ■  ■ 

.687 

9.         PACIFIC.     Place  here  general  works  on  the   Pacific  Coast, 
e.  g.,  Greenhow's  Oregon  and  California. 
.05  Periodicals. 
.06  Societies. 

.1       ARIZONA.  ■  ' 

.2       UTAH.  ■   ".'  ■  ■■■  ,  .■• 

..3  NEVADA. 

.4  CALIFORNIA. 
9.5       OLD    OREGON.     GENERAL    NORTHWEST  HISTORY, 
covering  the  region  between  the  parallels  of  43  degrees  and 
54  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

.505  Periodicals.  ■       •  .,  •. 

.506  Societies. 

.51     SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

.511  Early  discoveries  and  explorations  by  water.    See  also  99S, 

Arctic  regions. 

.512  Early  explorations   (land).     Lewis  and  Clark.  Westward 

explorations  not  limited  to  this  territory  are  here  in- 
cluded when  of  primary  importance  to  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

.513  The  fur  trade.    Trapping.  . 

.514  The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

.515  The  colonizing  movement. 

.516  The  missionaries,  their  part  in  colonizing  the  section  and 

their  work  v.ith  the  Indians.    Whitman  Controversy. 
.517      .     Native  races.    The  Indian  wars.    See  970.1  to  970.6  for  all 

works  not  definitely  limited  to  the  Pacific  Northwest; 

970.2  and  970. are  to  prevail  over  979.517.     Use  970.7 

for  Indian  language. 
.518  Boundaries.    Controversies  and  settlement  of  claims. 

.510  Biographies  of  men  closely  associated  v/ith  the  region. 

.52     SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 
.521  Columbia  river  and  valley. 

.522  Willamette  valley. 

.523  Puget  Sound,  covering  the  field  down  to  1853.    For  period 

since  1S53,  see  079.723. 
.524  British  Columbia.    Victoria.    Vancouver  City. 

.525  Vancouver  Island. 

.526  Nootka  Sound. 
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528 
529 


.530G  Societies. 

•o.>l    SPFXIAL   TOPICS.  ■  ■ 


.5311 

.5312 

.5313 

.5314 

.5315 

.531,6 

.5317 

.5318 

.5319 

.532 

.5321 


SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 


.0 


.5324  ■  ;       ■  ■ 

.5325  ■  •  - 

.5326  .                    ■  ■  • 

.5327  •.        .  •  .  „  ■  ■  .        •  '■ 

532S 
.5320 

979.54  NORTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.541  ■  Clatsop. 

.542  Columbia. 

.543  Tillamook.  ■  • 

.544  Washington  and  Yamhill. 

,   .545  Multnomah. 

•546  Portland. 

•547  Clackamas. 

.548  Marion. 

.549  Pol',-. 

.55  CENTRAL  WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

•551  Lincoln. 

.552  Benton.  Corvallis. 

■553  Linn.  Albany. 

•554  Lane.  Eugene. 

.555 

.5^>     SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

•501  Douglass.  Roseburg. 

•502  Jackson.  JacksonviHe. 

-563  Jospehine. 

.  -564  Curry. 

■   -565  Coos.  Coquillc. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES 


•571  Wasco.    The  Dalle- 


I 

I 


/ 


.573 
-574 
.575 
.576 
.577 
.5S 
•  oSl 
.582 
.583 
.584 
.585 
.586 
.587 
.588 
.59 
.591 
-592 
.593 
.594 
.595 
.596 
.597 
.598 
.599 
979.G 
.603 
.606 
.61 
.611 
.612 
.613 
.614 
.615 
.616 
.617 
.618 
.619 
.62 
.621 
'  .622 
.623 
.624 
.625 
.626 
-627 
.628 
.629 
.63 
.631 
.632 
.633 
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Sherman. 

Gilliam. 

Morrow. 

Wheeler. 

Crook. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 
Klamath. 

Lake. 

Harney.  . 

]Vlalheur.       "  ' 

NORTHEASTERN  COUNTIES.  ' 

Umatilla.    Pendleton.  .  •.     ■  .• 

Union. 

Wallowa.  • 
Baker.    Baker  City. 

Grant.  '       .•        '     .  ' 


IDAHO. 

Periodicals. 
Societies. 
SPECIAL  TOPICS. 


SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Kootenai.     Coeur  d'Alene. 
Shoshone.  Wallace. 
Latah.  ^loscow. 
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.634  Nez  Perces. 

.635  Idaho. 

.64  SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.641  Washington. 

.642  Boise. 

.643  Canyon. 

.644  Ada. 

.645  Boise  City.  ;   •     "    \     '    ;  '  '.  '[   '  ' 

.646  Elmore.  .'..  »•  ■  :.  '  .  .    ,.•  ■ 

.647  Owyhee. 

.648  '  "       . .  • 

.649  .  .    .  ' 

.65  SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES.  ■ 

.651  Lemhi.  '       .   :  -  .       •  •. 

.652  ■.  .     ■■  .  .  ■       .  ,   :  . 

.653  Custer.  "  "  . . 

.654  ■:.  ■  '  "  ' 

.655  Blaine.  . 

.656  .  ^  ■  ■■■ 

.657  Lincoln.  ' 

.658  Cns  =  ia,  '  '  '  • 

.659  .  .  _  .; 

.66  SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.661  Fremont.  :'' 

.662 

.663  Bingham.  .  •       .•  • 

.664  •                            .      .  "  • 

.665  Bannock.  •■      ••.    .•  . 

.666  '  •-.  ■  .'  ,:  '  ■ 

.667  Oneida.          ■   . "   ■ 

.668  Bear  Lake. 
.669 

)79.7  W^ASHINGTON. 

.705  Periodicals.  "  .  ' 

.706  Societies. 

.71  SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

.711  Marine  history.    Ship-building.    Lighthouses.  Disasters. 

.712  Fishing  indu^tr3^ 

.713  Agriculture.  Irrigation. 

.714  Lumber  industr}-.    Forest  reserves. 

.715  ^Mining. 

.716  Railroads.  Material  about  steam  railway  transportation  in 
the  State.  The  building  of  the  roads.  Government  aid. 
Litigations.  Publications  issued  by  the  railroads  arc 
classified  with  tl.e  subject  treated. 

.  .717  Native  races.    See  also  979.517. 

.718 

.719  Biographies  of  men  closely  associated  with  the  history  of 

the  State. 

.72  SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 


,i.!/v.;iMt  i 
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.722  The  Olympic  ^^lountains. 

.723  Puget  Sound,  1S53 — date.    For  early  history,  see 

.724  The  Cascade  [Mountains. 

.725  Mount  Rainier,  called  also  ^It.  Tacoma. 

.726 

.727 

,728  The  Inland  Empire. 
.729 

979.73     NORTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.731  Whatcom. 

'    .732  Bellingham.  : '  '  : 

.733  Skagit.  .       ..  •  -    ;  ; 

.734  Snohomish. 

.735  Everett.  ■  .  ■ 

.736  San  Juan.  i. 

.737  Island.  ■  ;  ;  '   '  .         ■  .  ^ 

.738  Clallam.    Port  Angeles. 

.739 

.74     [MIDDLE  W^ESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.741  Kitsap.  _    _       .         :  •  '  " 

.742  King. 

.743  Seattle.  ■ ' 

.744  Pierce. 

.745  Tacoma. 

.746  Thurston.    Olympia.  •  ■ 

.747  [Mason.  : 

.748  Chehalis.     Aberdeen.     Grays  Harbor. 

.749  Jefferson.     Port  Townsend. 

.75     SOUTHW^ESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.751  Lewis.     Chehalis.     Centralia.  ,      '.  ' 

.752  ■•;  . 

.753  Skamania. 

.754 

.755  Clarke.  Vancouver. 

.756  Cowlitz. 

.757  W'ahkiakum. 

.758  Pacific.  ■  Willapa  Harbor.  . 
.759 

.76     NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.761  Okanogan.  .  • 

.762 

.763 

.764  Chelan.  Wenatchee. 
.765 

•    .766  Douglas. 
.767 
.768 
.769 

.77     SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.771  Kittitas. 

.772  Ellensburg. 

.773  Yakima. 


■1. 
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.774  North  Yakima. 

.775  Klickitat.  Goldendale. 

.776 

.1.1 

.778 

979.78     NORTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.781  Ferry.  ..  . 

.7^i2  Stevens.  Colville. 

.783  Lincoln.     Davenport.        -         •  -  .  -^^ 

.784  Spokane.  . 

.785  Spokane  City.  '  ■  ■ 

.786  ■  ■  '  .  .  ,  ■     •■  ;  .  ■ ." 

.787  •■  >•'■-  ■.,  - 

.79     SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES.  '  . 

.791  Adams.  Ritzville. 

.792  Whitman.    Colfax.    Garfield.    Pullman.  Palouse. 

.793  Asotin. 

.794  Garfield.     Pomeroy.  .       ■   , . 

.795  Columbia.  '  ■ 

.706  Walla  Walla.    Walla  Walla  City.         :^  * 

.797  Frnn^<lin.  •  .   ■  ■ 

.798  -  ......  . 

.790  •  ■  ;  ■  ■     -  ■  ■       ■  - 

979.8       ALASKA.       •  .  •  "  • - 

.805  Periodicals.  •  '•  "  ;  ■  .  / 

.806  Societies.  '  •  .;     '  ' 

.81    'SPECIAL  TOPICS.  ■ 

.811  Boundary  questions. 


.812  .  '■■    ■  ■         '  ■■■  ■  " 

.813  .  ••■      -  :■ 

...  .  ■  .  ..  ....  "    •        •  ■ 

.814  •: 

.816  ••  ; •■  ■  ■■• 

.817  .,  ■       ■                  ■  '        ■            ■                .     '  •    ■  . 

.818  ■                  ;  ■.                    ■                  ■  V 

.819  :  ,•            ^    ■         ■■■■  ■■  -■        ■■    "  •• 

.82  SPECIAL  LOCALITIES.                                    .     '   ^  " 

.821  r  '..  ■  ■  "t-  .  ■■  '    '■  '  ■■  ■  ' 

.S22  ■        ■•      ■        ■  .  ■ '  ' 

.823  •  ■       ■  _   .  ■    ■■  '  '''■■[. 

.824  ■  .  ■  ;    ■■  ■       :  '      ■  ■  ,•        .■  ' 

.825  ■  ■■■       .  ■■     ,  ■■  .-,  ..  . 

.826  ■         .  :  ■; 

.827  '    '  ■  .      •  ■    :  '•  '■ 

.828  ■    ■■     ■    '  ■  *  ■■'  ■     '  ■ 

.  .829 

.83-89    Left  vacant  for  subsequent  county  subdivisions. 
979.9  THE   YUKON.     With  reference   from  071.2.     This   is  left 

vacant  below  auaitin.i^  its  development  before  further  sub- 
division. Works  covcriuL,-  b<)th  Alaska  and  tlie  ^'ukon  are 
classified  970.8  unless  the  treatment  of  .Maska  is  onh-  inci- 
dental. 
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Expansion  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  for  the  History  of  the 

Pacific  Northwest. 

•  INDEX. 
A 

Aberdeen,  Wash  970. 74S 

Ada  County,  Idaho  979.644 

Adams   County,   Wash  ,  979.791 

Agriculture,   Washington  979. 7ir, 

Alaska   ;  979.8 

Periodicals   979.805 

Societies  979.806 

Special  localities   979.82-9 

Special  topics  979.S1-9 

Albany,  Oregon   979.55:] 

Anaconda,  }iIont  97S.642 

Arizona  979.1 

Asotin  County,  Wash  979.79.3 

.  -■  ■         B  '■"     -  ■■■  ■•  ■ 

Baker  City,  Oregon  979.595 

Baker  Count\\  Oregon  979.595 

Bannock  County,  Idaho  979.665 

Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho  979.668 

Beaverhead   County,   ]vIont  978.641 

Bellingham,  Wash  979.732 

Benton  County,  Oregon  979.552 

Big  Timber,  Mont  _  978.662 

Billings,  Mont  978.665 

Bingham  County,  Idaho  979.663 

Biography.    Old  Oregon  979.519 

Biography.     Washington   979.73  9 

Blaine  County,  Idaho   979.655 

Boise  City,  Idaho  979.645 

Boise  County,  Idaho  979.642 

Boundaries  of  Alaska  979.811 

Boundaries.    N.  W.  History'  979.518 

British  Columbia.    N.  W.  History  979.524 

Broadwater  County,  ^lont  978.646 

Butte,    ?\lont  978.644 

C 

California   :  *.  ..979.4 

Canyon   County,   Idaho  979.643 

Carbon,  Mont  978.663 

Cascade  County.   Mont  978. (•>56 

Cascade  Mmmtains  979.724 

Cassia  County,  Idaho  ,  97  9.658 

Centralia,  Wasii  ..  .979  751 

Chchalis  County,  Wash  97V). 748 

Chehalis,  Wa>h  979.751 


f 
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Chelan   County,   Wash  „  _  979.764 

Chouteau   County,   Mont    978.652 

Clackamas  County,  Oregon  979.547 

Clallam  County,  Wash    _  979.738 

Clarke  County,  Wash  979.755 

Clatsop  County,  Oregon  979.541 

Coeur  d'Alcne,  Idaho  979.631 

Colfax.  Wash  „  _  _  979.792 

Colonizing  movement.     X.  W.  History  979.515 

Columbia  County.  Oregon    ..979.542 

Columbia  County.  Wash  „  :  979.795 

Columbia  River.    N.  W.  History  „    979.521 

Colville,  Wash    979.782 

Coos  County,  Oregon    979.565 

Coquille,  Oregon   ;   ,   979.565 

Corvallis,    Oregon    979.552 

Cowlitz  County,  Wash    979.756 

Crook  County,  Oregon    979.577 

Crow  Indian  County,  3.Iont    978.665 

Curry  County,  Oregon     979.564 

Custer  County,'  Idaho    979.653 

Custer  County,  ^ionl    978.684 

D 

Dalles   (The),  Oregon    979.571 

Davenport,  Wash    979.783 

Dawson"  County,  ^Mont  _    978.674 

Deer  Lodge  County,  ^lont    978.642 

Dillon,   ^lont    978.641 

Douglass  County,  Oregon    _...979.561 

Douglas  County,  Wash    979.766 

E 

Ellensburg,  Wash    979.772 

Elmore  County,  Idaho  979.646 

Eugene,  Oregon    979.554 

Everett,  Wash    979.735 

F 

Fergus  County,  Mont  _    978.654 

Ferry  County,  Wash  979.781 

Fishing  Industry,  Washington  979.712 

Flathead  County,  IMont  978.631 

Forest  Reserves,  Washington  V.    979.714 

Forsyth,  Mont  978.681 

Franklin  County,  Wash  979.797 

Fremont  County,  Idaho  _  979.661 

Fur  Trade    (The)  979.513 

G 

Gallatin  County,  Mont  978.647 

Garfield  County,  Wash  979.794 
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Garfield,  Wash  „  979.792 

General  Northwest  History  979.5 

Periodicals   979.505 

Societies   _  ~  -  979.506 

Gilliam  County,  Oregon  979.574 

Glasgow.  Mont  97S.671 

Glendive,   :\[ont  978.674 

Goldendale,  Wash  979.775 

Granite   County,   ^vlont  978.637 

Grant  County,  Oregon  _  979.597 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash  979.748 

Great  Falls,  Mont  978.657 

u 

Hamilton,  ^Mont  „..97S.633 

Harney  County,  Oregon  979.585 

Helena,  :\Iont  -  -  978.635 

Hudson  Bay  Co  „  979.514 

I.  ■' 

Idaho   979.6 

Periodicais   979.605 

Societies  -  -  979.606 

Special  localities  979.02-9 

Special  topics   979.61-9 

Idaho  County,  Idaho  979.635 

Indian  Languages,  N.  W.  History  970.7 

Indian  Tribes,  N.  W.  History  970.3 

Indian  Wars,  N.  W.  History  979.517 

Indians,  „N.  W.  History  979.517 

Indians,  Washington   -  979.717 

Indians,  Government  vs  970.5 

Indians,  Lives  of  :  970.2 

Inland  Empire,  Washington  979.728 

Irrigation,  Washington   -  979.713 

Island  County.  Wash  979,737 

J 

-  Jackson   County,  Oregon  :  979.562 

Jacicsonville.   Oregon   979.562 

Jefferson  County.  Mont  -  078.645 

Jefferson  County,  Wash  979.749 

Josephine  County,  Oregon  -  979.563 

K 

Kalispell,   ^vlont  978.631 

King  County,   Wash  979.742 

Kitsap  County,  Wash  979.741 

Kittitas  County.  Wa^h  _  979.771 

Klamath  County,  Oregon  979.581 

Klickitat  Cf)unty,  Wash  979.775 

Kor)tenai    County.    Idaho  979.631 
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L 

Lake  County.  Oregon  _   OTD.jSiJ 

Lane  County,  Oregon  979.5:»4 

Latah  County.  Idaho    979. 633 

Lemhi  County.  Idaho  079.6.j1 

Lewis  County,  Wash  979.751 

Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Mont    978.634 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  979.512 

Lewiston,    'Mont    978.654 

Lighthouses.  Washington    979.711 

Lincoln  County,  Idaho   •  979.657 

Lincoln  County.  Oregon    979.551 

Lincoln  County,  Washington    979.783 

Linn  County.  Oregon   979.553 

Livingston,  :\Iont  ,   978.661 

Lumber  Industry,  Washington   979.714 

M 

Madi  son   County,   Mont   _  979,648 

]MaIheur  County,  Oregon  979.587 

Ivlarine   History,  Washington    979.711 

^Marion  Count}-,  Oregon    979.548 

Mason  County,  Wash    979.747 

Meagher  County,  r^Iont  978.655 

Miles   City,   [Mont  ^,  978.684 

Mining,  Washington    979.715 

IMissionary  ^lovement.  X.  W.  History   .   979.516 

Missoula  County,  Mont     97S  532 

jNIissoula,  ]^[ont    97g  530 

^lontana    973  g 

Periodicals   978.605 

Societies  978.606 

Special  localities  '    978.62-9 

Special  topics  978.61-9 

Morrow  County,  Oregon  _  979.575 

Moscow,  Idaho   979.633 

Mount  Rainier   979  7''5 

Mfjunt  Tacoma    979  703 

Alultnomah   County,   Oregon    979.545 

N 

Native  Fvaces.     N.  W.  History  979.517 

Native  Races.    Washington  979.717 

Nevada  „    97^  3 

Nez  Perccs  County,  Idaho  ,  979.634 

Nooika  Sound   ^  979.526 

North  Yakima,  Wash  979.774 

Northwest  (The)      9795 

O 

Okanogan   County,  Wash  979.761 


I 
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Olympia,  Washington   979.746 

Olympic  Mountains  979.722 

Oneida  County,  Idaho  979.667 

Oregon  (Stafj)  979. 5;^ 

Periodicals   :  979.5305 

Societies   ^  979.5306 

Special  localities   979.5321-9 

Special  topics   979  5311-9 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho  979.647 

P 

Pacific  Coast  979. 

Periodicals  979.05 

Societies   979.06 

Pacific  CouJiiy,  Wash  .979.758 

Pacific  Northwest   979.5 

Periodicals   ^  979.505 

Societies   :  979.506 

Pacific  Slope  979. 

Pacific  States  979. 

Palouse,  Washington  979.792 

Park  Coun^^,  ^[  .nt  97S.661 

Pendleton,  Oregon   979.591 

Pierce  County,  Wash  „  979.744 

Polk  County,  Oregon  979.549 

Pomeroy.  W'ashington   979.794 

Port  Angeles,  W^ash  979.738 

Port  Townsend,  Wash  979.749 

Portland,   Oregon  979.546 

Powell  County,  r\[ont  978.636 

Puget  Sound.    X.  W.  History  _  979.523 

Puget  Sound.     Washington  979.723 

Pullman.  Washington   979.792 

R 

Railroads.     Washington  979.716 

Ravelli  County,  ]\lont  978.638 

Red   Lodge,   Mont  978.663 

Ritzville,    Wash  979.791 

Rosebud   County,  Mont  978.681 

Roseburg,  Oregon   979.561 

s 

San  Juan  County,  Wash  979.736 

Seattle.   Wash  979.743 

Sherman  County,  Oregon  979.573 

Ship  Building.     Washington  979.711 

Shoshone   Coun.ty,   Idaho  979.632 

Silver  Bow  County,  Mont  978.643 

Skagit  County.  Wash  979.733 

Skamania  County,  Wash  ....979.753, 

Snohomish  County,  Wash  979.734 


,•'1 
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Spokane  County,  Wash  979.784 

Spokane,  Washington   979.785 

Stevens  County,  Wash  979.782 

Sweetgrass  County,  Yiont  978.662 

T 

Tacoma,   Wash  979.745 

Teton  Counfy,  Mont  978.651 

The  Dalles,  Oregon  979.571 

Thurston  County.  \\'ash   979.746 

Tillamook  Count}-,  Oregon  _  979  543 

Trapping.    X.  W.  History  ;  979.513 

U 

Umatilla    County.   Oregon  979.591 

Union  County,  Oregon    979  593 

Utah  9-.g  2 

Valley  County,  Mom  978.671 

Vancouver,  B.  C  979.524 

Vancouver,  W'ash  _   979 

Vancouver  Island   9~9  505 

Victoria,  B.  C  979.524 

Wahkiakum   Co.,  Wasli  979.757 

Wallace,  Idaho   9^9  ^30 

Walla  Walla  Connry.  Wash  979  796 

Walla  Walla,  Wash  Z"'979'796 

Wallowa  County.  Oregon   979.594 

Wasco  County.  Oregon   979.571 

Washington  979  ^ 

Periodicals   979  r^Q- 

Societies  979.706 

•Special  localities   979  70.9 

Special  topics   079.71-9 

Washington  County,  Idaho  979.641 

Washington  County.  Oregon  979.544 

Wenatchee,    Wash  _   979  764 

Whatcom  County,  Wash   979  73^ 

Wheeler  County.  Oregon  _  979.576 

Whitman  O^ntroversy    979  5;,^(3 

Whitman  County,  Wash   979  790 

Willamette    Valley    979  -00 

W^illapa   Harbor    979  758 

Y 

Yakima  County.  Wa.-h   979  773 

Yamhill  County.  Oregon   979  544 

Yellowstone,    Mont   973  ,3^4 

Yukon  (The)   979 
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DOCUMENTS. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  documents  collected  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Emerv  Dye  in  the  preparation  of  her  book  on  ]\IcDonald  of  Ore- 
gon are  continued  in  this  department. 

Fear  of  Losing  British  America. 

■  Archibald  ^vlcDonald  is  evidently  writing  to  his  friend 
John  ?vIcLeod  in  this  letter.  Readers  will  notice  how  he  hints 
at  the  possibility  of  His  ?^Iajesty's  losing  his  possessions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic : 

Fort  Langley,  20th  Feb'y,  1833. 

jMy  dear  Friend, 

Without  going  into  a  long  preface  about  it,  let  me  inform  you 
that  your  kind  letter  of  ]\larch  last  came  duly  to  hand,  and  much 
gratified  was  I  to  learn  that  you  and  your  w^ere  safely  landed 
in  one  of  His  Britannic  ^lajesty's  Canadian  Domains.  That  wing 
cf  the  country  however  being  rather  new  to  us  all  in  this  part  of 
the  world  you  might  have  said  a  little  more  about  it, — Chicout- 
imy — where  is  Chicoutimy?  why,  you  tell  me  tis  near  the  seat 
of  ^Government,  but  more  out  of  the  way  of  news  than  even 
Kamioops— if  this  be  the  case  tis  what  classical  characters  would 
call  a  great  anomaly.  But  blaster  John  if  the  truth  Avere  known 
you  have  the  Quebec  ^lercury  &  Alontreal  Herald  w^et  from  the 
press  the  2'd  &  3'd  morning  after  their  publication  and  of  course 
have  become  brimfull  with  Canadian  polotics — by  the  by  to  all 
appearance  a  most  fertile  subject  of  discussion  in  these  days,  so 
much  so,  that,  if  he  does  not  look  sharp  His  Majesty  will  ere 
long  be  apt  to  loose  his  valuable  domains  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic, 

As  the  Kings  posts — the  Seignories  and  all  that  is  great  and 
good  along  that  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  ours  1 
hope  we  'shall  soon  have  a  flaming  account  of  your  profits  in 
order  to  make  up  the  full  extent  of  first  expectations  on  our  side. 
Do  not  however  imagine  that  J  insinuate  by  this  that  we  our- 
seh'es  are  making  a  loosing  business  of  it — on  the  contrary  west 
side  the  mountains  last  year  cleared  20,000  £  and  this.  I  expect 
it  will  do  just  as  good.  Still  I  would  not  be  sorry  that  all  the 
Factors  who  have  heretofore  in  snug  corners  distinguished  them- 
selves for  having  made  gO(3d  and  profitable  returns,  were  sent  to 
the  X  Coast  or  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  they  would 
see  the  differerice  of  making  out  a  shining  bill-sheet.  FTere,  this 
year,  in  the  face  of  3  American  vessels  we  collected  2,000  skins. 
Xass  in  opposition  to  no  less  than  7  got  as  much  besides  i.ooo 
picked  up  bv  each  of  our  own  vessels — but  then  they  cost  dear, 
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near  2  dollars  for  made  Beaver.  AVill  yon  trade  be  much  cheaper? 
I  presume  not,  for  T  understand  your  }^[icmacs  from  the  opposite 
shore  knew  how  to  value  their  Beaver  &  to  teach  the  natives  of 
the  district  a  oood  lesson  also,    Mr.  Connolly  does  not  write  me, 
but  I  believe  so  far  from  his  being-  in  a  dying  state  last  Spring, 
he  was  about  taking  to  himself  a  better  half,  and  thereby  con- 
templating, health— wealth  and  happiness  at  Tadousac.    I  sup- 
pose I  shall  next  hear  from  you  from  Lake  St.  John  as  I  under- 
stand yon  are  to  move  up  that  way.    The  same  source  of  infor- 
mation hints  to  me  that  Jerimy  is  the  post  intended  for  me  when 
I  return  from  my  rotation.    Of  course,  unless  you  meet  him 
about  Quebec  or  Montreal  you  see  nothing  of  our  old  English 
River  Bourgeois,    is  he  not  down  near  Anticosti?    He  writes 
no  one  in  the  north  now  a  days.    With  respect  to  my  self  I  at 
the  request  of  our  great  folk  took  passage  in  the  Eagle  last  fall 
from  here— spent  a  month  with  them  in  the  Cohimbia  and  found 
my  way  back  to  the  family  a  few  days  before  Christmas  after 
spending  some  time  in  Puget  sound  looking  out  for  a  place  fit 
for  an  establishment  more  suited  for  our  purpose  than  Eort  Van- 
couver, which,  you  must  understand,  is  in  this  case  to  be  aban- 
doned.   The  Doctor  ,-nd  [Mr.  Ogden  I  believe  got  out  this  spring 
— at  all  events  1  am  directed  to  be  at  A'ancouver  early  next 
month  with  bag  and  baggage  and  whatever  becomes  of  the  Bag- 
gage—goods and  chattels,  poor  things,  tis  more  than  probabTe 
I  myself  shall  be  sent  to  fill  up  a  hole  on  the  coast.    Thev  say  I 
cannot  be  off  with  less  than  15  years  of  the  Columbia'.  You 
would  have  understood  from  :\Jr.  Herriott  that  he  was  not  to 
come  across  last  fall,  n.either  did  Kitson  ; — ;\[r.  Heron  as  usual 
stuck  at  Colville  with  Yr^nk  and  Annance  his  aids.    Black  is  at 
our  old  place  Pamburn  at  AX'alla  Walla.    AVork  continues  to  fol- 
low the  Freemen  in  one  direction  and  Alichel  la  Erambois  in 
another.    Sanson  and  Doctor  Kennedy  compose  Ogdens  staft. 
Exclusive  of  all  these  in  Columbia  proper  there  sat  at^table  when 
was  at  Wancouvcr  last  fall— Factor  :\lcL.  and  Finlayson— 
Trader  Cowie.— .Air.  David  Douglas,  just  returned  from  Califor- 
nia via  San.dwich  Islands— Messrs  James  Douglas  of  the  Van- 
couver and  Capt.  AlcXeill  of  the  brig  Lama  (Latelv  bought  at 
W^aohoo  ])y  Mr.  Enilayson)  &  two  or  three  mates  besides^these 
were  a  Captain  Wyeith  and  a  ^\r.  (obliterated)  both  from  Bos- 
ton with  a  party  oi*  settlers  to  form  a  colony  on  the  Willamette. 
Of  a  great  many  that  started  in  the  expedition  only  g  arrived  at 
the  place  of  destination.    The  plans  intended  for  the  establish- 
ing of  this  colony  you  will  see  at  full  lengtli  described  in  all  the 
American  papers.    To  complete  the  catalogue  of  our  Gentl'n  in 
this  quarter  1  should  say  that  Capt.  Kipling  with  the  brig  Dyrad 
&  2  mates,       Capt.  Sinclair  with  the  schooner  Cadboro^and 
I  mate  were  then  to  the  northward    Yale  is  with  me  here  and 
takes  charge  when  I  leave  the  place— he  will  have  12  men  and 
1  cooper  as  assistant— force  in  my  opinion  adequate  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  place  as  another  Establishment  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
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Sound.  In  one  respect  I  reg^ret  leaving-  Ft.  Langley — it  is  a  snug 
conifortablo  place— but  when  I  hud  it  is  liigli  time  for  nie  to  see 
and  get  my  little  Boys  to  school — God  bless  them  1  have  now  no 
less  than  five  of  them,  all  in  a  promising  wa\'.  Jennie  is  glad  to 
hear  of  Charlotte's  welfare  and  begs  to  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered to  her.  I  hear  poor  ]\lr.  Prudent  is  not  too  well  in  health 
—-he  wrote  mc  himself  but  did  not  sav  so.  If  I  succeed  with  my 
six  men  in  reaching  the  Columbia  safely  T  shall  endeavour  to 
write  you  a  fe\\-  lines  on  tlie  envelope  to  say  how  I  am  likely  to 
be  disposed  of  vv'c.  &c.  Szc.    ^Meantime  believe  me  my  Dear  friend 

?vIost  sincerely  yours 
(Sgd)         ARCH'D  ^IcDOXALD. 


Appalled  by  Fever. 

John  A\'ork  prefers  all  other  savage  dangers  to  that  of  lead- 
ing a"  fe\'er-stricken  party  through  hostile  lands: 

Fort  \"ancouvcr,  24th  Feby.  1834. 

My  Dear  Edward 

After  an  expedition  of  16  months  I  arrived  here  on  the  2gth 
of  October  when  I  had  tht-  particular  pleasure  of  receiving  your, 
}'Our  very  kind  and  highl}-  valued  letter  of  the  3rd  Feby.  last 
and  was  extremely  happy  to  hear  of  your  health  and  welfare  and 
that  you  are  getting  on  so  well  and  the  fair  prospects  before  you. 
Accept  u\y  best  thanks  for  the  fund  of  interesting  information 
wdiich  your  letter  contains.  I  can  scarcely  help  envying  you  the 
contentment  and  happirxess  you  enjoy.  Let  not  the  trouble  you 
have  buying  selling  and  bartering  discourage  you  but  go  on 
vigorou.sly,  yoiu"  perseverence  and  prudence  wdll  insure  success 
and  in  a  short  time  your  busin.ess  will  be  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  yourself.  Keep  in  remem- 
brance that  many  of  the  princij^al  merchants  in  Canada  wlio  be 
persevering  in.dustry  realized  handsome  fortunes,  and  though 
with  no  A'erv  extraordinar}-  talents  commenced  business  on  a  far 
lesser  scale  than  }"ou  ha\'c  done.  God  pros|)cr  you  and  may  yon 
succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  your  Avishes  ^ly  dear  Xed  as  I  haA'c 
frequenth'  told  \ou  T  ha\-e  been  hmg  heartily  tired  of  this  Indian 
country  and  the  wretclied  life  which  it  lias  been  often  my  lot  to 
lead  in  it.  and  would  be  haj)py  to  leave  it  immediately,  but  as 
affairs  stand  at  present  I  can  perhaps  save  more  here  than  i]i 
l)usiness,  with  the  small  sum  I  could  begin  upon,  besides  it  is 
more  certain,  at  least  for  s<)me  time,  I  therefore  deem  it  best  to 
endeavor  v/ith  strict  ecom^m}-  to  sa\e  a  little  more  so  that  I 
might  1)e  likely  to  have  better  success.  I  am  also  afraid  of  my 
own  want  of  experience,  yiy  last  expedition  was  the  most  im- 
pleasant  one  I  have  yet  had.  I  was  to  the  Sou.tlrward  to  Califor- 
nia   we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  skirmishes  with 
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hostile  tribes  of  savages  who  are  there  ver}'  numerous,  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  rugged  and  difficult  to  pass,  but 
what  was  worst  of  all  the  fever  broke  out  among  my  people, 
(near  too  in  number)  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  them  that  in 
a  short  time  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  party,  myself,  the 
three  little  ones  &  their  mother  among  the  number,  were  at- 
tacked by  it.  A  number  of  us  were  soon  reduced  to  a  most  help- 
less state,  indeed  wretched,  without  medi  cines,  (for  mv  stock 
had  been  all  expended,)  or  any  kind  of  necessaries  for  people  in 
such  a  condition,  having  to  pass  through  hostile  tribes  of  treach- 
erous savage  Indians,  and  a  month  &  a  halfs  march  to  get  here 
where  alone  I  could  expect  to  obtain  assistance,  we  were  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  T  am  unable  to  describe  it,  at  length 
by  persevering  and  with  much  difhculty  we  got  this  length.  Two 
men  and  Indian  &  two  children  belonging  to  the  partv  died  on 
the  way,  I  was  so  much  exhausted  by  this  debilitating  disease 
that  I  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  and  could  scarcely  walk, 
but  by  medical  aid  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment, comforts  which  I  had  been  long  a  stranger  to.  I  am  now, 
thank  God  recovered  and  in  pretty  good  health.  Ah!  Xed,  the 
dangcro  ,am-ng  the  Blackfeet  are  bad  enough  God  knows,  but 
them  and  all  the  other  troubles  in  my  most  troublesome  part  of 
this  savage  country  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  calamitv  of  a 
whole  party  being  thus  attacked  with  sickness  in  a  wilderness 
far  from  any  aid  or  means  of  procuring  remedies  God  keep  me 
from  eyer  experiencing  the  like  again.  I  had  a  letter  from  Frank 
not  long  since  he  is  passing  the  winter  at  Colville  with  ]\Ir. 
Donald  and  was  then  well,  he  was  in  the  plains  last  summer  and 
is  to  return  again,  it  is  a  dangerous  situation  I  have  cautioned 
him  to  be  particularly  on  his  guard.  Here  affairs  go  on  much  in 
the  old  way.  The  Doctor's  perseverance  has  made  a  great  change 
you  \N'Ould  scarcely  know  the  place  every  bit  of  cleared  ground 
and  a  great  deal  more  which  has  been  cleared  is  under  cultiva- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  immense.  A  thrash- 
ing nu'll  Avhich  he  has  had  built  this  winter  has  been  some  time 
at  work  and  distilling  whiskey  has  been  going-  on  all  Avinter,  a 
hundred  head  of  swine  have  been  killed  to  make  pork  for  the 
Naval  Department.  There  are  four  vessels  constantlv  in  the 
country.  Our  friend  J.  Tod  now  winters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ye  and  always  ].)asses  the  summer  there,  &  I  am  happv  to 
hear  he  has  got  quite  well.  I  may  be  so  situated  that  I  cannot 
be  punctual  in  writing  but  be  assured  I  shall  miss  no  opportu- 
nity, and  I  trust  you  will  do  the  same  and  continue  to  give  me 
the  news  and  prospects  in  your  quarter. 

God  bless  }ou    Yours  ever  affectionately 


Edwd.  Ermatinger  Esq. 


JOHN  WORK. 
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More  About  Fever. 

Dr.  McLonghlin  encourages  ^McLeod  and  shows  how  they 
all  planned  for  future  independent  lives. 

Fort  Vancouver,  ist  March,  1834. 

John  ^[cLeod,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
20th  ]\larch,  1833,  by  which  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your  poor 
wife  is  again  unwell,  but  J  hope  she  is  recovered  and  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sound  Health  as  without  Health  Life  is  I  would 
almost  say  a  Burden — I  cannot  give  an  opinion  at  least  any  way 
correct  in  regard  to  the  Kings  Posts  as  I  have  no  document  to 
go  By — But  as  a  matter  of  opinion  I  nmst  say  I  think  I  will 
never  pay  the  money  given  for  them — though  they  may  perhaps 
pay  by  the  Economy  it  will  enable  the  Company  to  carry  on 
Business  in  the  neighbouring  places  as  to  us  here  we  are  going 
on  in  the  usual  way  we  have  an  additional  post  at  Mill  Bank 
Sound — and  Expect  to  be  able  to  Establish  another  at  the  River 
in  Latitude  50  and  which  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  trade  in 
the  country  north  of  New  Caledonia.  But  this  year  we  have  no 
party  in  the  Snake  country  as  \\'ork  arrived  so  late  last  fall  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  Back  this  season — he  was  so  late 
in  coming  in  in  consequence  of  him  and  his  party  being  afflicted 
with  the  Intermittent  in  the  plains  of  which  five  of  his  people 
died  and  the  mortality  among  the  natives  has  been  Immense. 
At  this  place  we  were  also  afflicted  with  it  but  not  so  violently 
as  usual.  I  remark  what  you  say  about  the  River  St.  AFaurice, 
it  certainly  is  a  m.ost  disagreeable  place  where  you  are  constantly 
annoyed  by  opposition — and  never  will  shew  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  account  but  to  you  it  has  the  Advantage  of  being  nigh  the 
Civilized  W'orld  which  enables  you  to  place  your  money  out  to 
more  advantage  than  2- J 4  p  Cent  and  more  than  this  you  are 
nigh  to  where  you.r  children  are  educated. 
I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd)  JOLIN  McLOUGHLIX. 


Arrival  of  the  Missionaries. 

In  this  gossipy  letter  Dr.  ^VfcLoughlin  tells  about  the  arrival 
of  Jason  Lee's  party,  and  also  of  Doctor  Parker,  who  looked  out 
the  way  for  the  AA'hitman  mission. 

Fort  A^ancouver,  ist  Febry,  1836. 

?^Iy  dear  Sir. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  receive  any  letter  from  vou 
but  I  am  aware  that  your  epistle  nuist  be  detained  on  the  way. 


I 
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i  will  still  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  address  vou.    \s  to  ns  here 
thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  for  His  mercies— the  fever  has  not 
been  so  Bad  as  usual— and  in  everv  other  respect  our  PJusiness 
goes  on  as  well  as  usual— and  our  farm  supplies  us  with  plenty 
to  eat     I  thmk  I  wrote  you  that  last  vear  two  missionaries 
.Methodist  preachers  were  settled  in  Willamette— thev  have  be- 
gun a  farm  on  a  large  scale  and  have  collected  a  fe\v  Indians 
around  them  whom  they  are  instructing  in  religion  this  vear 
anpther  Ahssionary  is  come  across  land  from  Boston— he  is  com- 
to  select  stations  tor  missionaries.    He  goes  back  this  Spring  bv 
the  Route  he  come  and  .Alissionarics  will  be  sent  here  this  Sprino-- 
their  plan  is^to  reside  among  the  Indians  in  the  way  the  preced- 
ing have.    By  this  you  must  see  that  Before  long  this  will  be  a 
settled  country  and  if  it  was  not  verv  difficult  to  get  here  a^  it- 
is  I  am  certain  settlers  would  flock  here  instead  of  remaining  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    The  AMllamette  Free-men  have"" be- 
gun farms  and  have  amongst  them  about  3,000  Bushels  of  wheat 
Thomas  .AlcKay  has  begun  a  farm  Xigh  Casineaus  old  villa-e 
and  has  about  800  Bushels— Wheat— ^^largaret  and  Kloisa  re- 
quest to  be  remembered  to  you  and  Believe 
nie  to  be 
.  Yours  truly 

•    --^  •  (Sgd)     JOHN  McLOUGHLIX. 


Mixed  Bloods. 

Those  "forelopers;-  as  Kipling  calls  them,  had  sincere  affec- 
tion for  their  mixed  blood  i^rogeny,  which  fact  is  shown  bv  this 
letter  from  Finlayson  to  McLeod: 
John  McLeod,  Esquire. 

.  Fort  Vancouver,  25th  Feb  y,  18-,^. 

rnvate.  ^'  00 

I\fy  dear  Sir,  .•^ 

Your  very  kind  favour  of  the  20th.  Februarv  came  dulv  to 
hand  per  Mr.  Cowie  on  the  4th  November  last,  and  was  glad  to 
learn  that  you  Os:  vour  family  got  in  safetv  to  vour  destination 
but  was  on  the  other  hand  sorry  to  hear  that  Flora  suffered  so 
nuich  trom  that  kind  of  sickness,  whieh  invariablv  the  introduc- 
tion ot  the  natives  of  this  country  into  the  civilized  world  and 
roni  xyhich,  of  once  recovered,  there  can  be  little  dan-cr  appre-- 
hended  for  the  future.  Your  little  Girl  and  the  rest  of  "vour  fam-' 
ily,  having  therefore  passed  this  ordeal  mav  be  considered  if  the 
expression  is  allowable  as  acclimated  in  the  civilized  world— 
and  you  have  the  advantage  over  vour  neighbours  that  vour 
tamily  are  getting  accustomed  to  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  usages  oi  civilized  society;  while  vou  are  looking  out  nt 
leisure,  for  a  spot  where  to  sit  down  for  the  remainder  of  vour 
(lays.    Matters  in  thi^  quarter  are  going  on  in  the  usual  wav 
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Returns  are  still  g-ood.  but  the  strong  opposition  on  the  X  W 
Coast  for  the  last  outfit,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  at  that  place, 'or  aban- 
don it  altogether  ;  I  therefore,  sailed  in  July  last,  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  I  purchased  a  fine  new  copper  brig  of  150 
tons  for  the  sum  of  £1250  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  salmon 
&  timber  sent  to  that  market.  I  also  engaged  her  Captain  (^Ic- 
Neill)  to  continue  in  the  command  of  her  who  from  his  long 
experience  on  the  X  W  Coast,  will  I  think  give  affairs  in  that 
quarter  a  favourable  turn.  This  step,  together,  with  the  report 
of  ^Ir.  Ogden's  liberality  toward  the  natives,  have  been  product- 
ive' of  some  good  results — insomuch,  as  it  has  acted  as  a  damper 
upon  our  opponents ;  consequently  the  Coast  at  least  for  this 
winter,  is  clear  of  opposition  and  in  this  state  will  be  turned  to 
great  advantage.  It  cleared  for  the  last  outfit  £1613 — the  first 
gains  ever  realized  from  it,  and  I  shall  answer  for  its  gains,  ensu- 
ing one  to  treble  that  sum.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Harkness.  who 
is  very  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  who  I  will  be 
most  happy  to  see.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  being  at  Quebec.  In 
the  Postcript  to  your  letter  of  12th  ^larch  you  speak  of  retiring. 
If  your  means  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  I  would  certainly 
do  so,  but  I  would  recommend  to  you,  not  to  take  a  step  rashly, 
of  which  you  might  hereafter  have  cause  to  repent.  You  have 
tvv'O  melancholy  instances  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  folly  of 
such  measures.  I  mean  ^lessrs.  ^fcMcar  &  Spencer,  both  of 
whom  if  my  information  is  correct,  would  gladly  now  grasp  at 
w^hat  they  have  so  foolishly  spurned  from  them.  I  am  just  about 
starting  on  a  cruise  to  the  X'orth  West  Coast  and  will  perhaps 
peep  in  at  the  Russian  Settlement  at  Sitka,  3-ou  will  therefore 
forgive  the  brevity  of  this,  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  health 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and  family, 

I  am.  My  dear  Sir  ^        •  • 

]\Iost  sincerely  yours, 

:    •  .  ,       .  ,  .,    (Sgd)        D'X  FIXLAYSOX. 


AFcLoughlin  Mentions  Wyeth. 

In  this  interesting  letter  of  friendly  gossip  the  "Father  of 
Oregon"  reveals  his  heart  about  a  numl.)er  of  things,  and  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  tells  of  the  arrival  there  of  Xathaniel 
J.  \A'yeth. 

Fort  \"ancouyer,  ist  i\Iarch,  1S33. 

i\[y  dear  Sir, 

I  have  nov/  before  me  }'our  kind  letter  of  10  ^larch  1832,  and 
am  happy  to  see  that  you  and  yours  are  enjoying  that  greatest 
of  Terrestrial"  Blessings  Good  Health — and  lly  Sister  writes  me 
that  there  are  tv;o  Miss  ]\IcLeods  from  the  upper  country  at  the 
Convent — did  you  know  that  the  ^lere  Superior  is  my  Sister — 
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if  so  why  did  you  not  tell  her  that  you  knew  nie  &  I  am  certain 
she  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  an  acquaintance  of  her 
Brothers.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  seem  to  consider  vour  present 
situation  will  lead  to  Incur  Expense.  It  is  true  it  mav  do  a  little 
but  you  have  the  advantage  by  being:  close  to  the  Civilized 
World,  that  you  can  place  your  money  where  you  can  get  better 
interest  than  we  get  in  England  and  the  far  greater  advantage  of 
being  at  hand  to  superintend  the  Education  of  your  children— 
but  of  course  every  man  is  Best  able  to  judge  for  himself  and 
although  I  differ  with  your  view  of  your  situation  still  on  vour 
account  I  am  sorry  since  all  happiness  only  lays  in  the  mind 
that  you  are  not  placed  in  a  place  more  constant 'to  your  wishes. 
I  have  no  data  to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  Kings 
Posts  but  if  they  are  no  Better  than  when  the  Xorth  West  Com- 
pany had  them  T  think  they  will  never  pay  the  price  paid  for 
them,  but  still  it  may  have  been  good  Polocy  to  buv  them  as  I 
am  informed  the  Company  was  getting  as  notorious  a's  the  X.  W\ 
and  H.  B.  w^ere  formerly  in  Canada." 

But  it  is  galling  to  think  that  a  Bankrupt  Yank  ee  unac- 
quamted  with  the  Business  should  have  been  able  to  oblige  us 
to  pay  so  dear — in  this  quarter  we  go  on  in  the  usual  wav.  Last 
year  we  had  five  opponents  on  the  coast  but  still  we  procured  furs 
to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.    But  this 

year  we  expect  to  have  the  Trade  to  ourselves  and  to  do  Better  

we  are  also  going  to  Establish  another  Post  on  the  coast  at  Mill 
Bank  Sound— and  in  1834  another  Post  on  a  river  in  Latitude 
56  North.  Snake  County  is  Ruined  and  there  are  at  present  400 
Americans  in  it  and  I  see  nothing  that  they  can  do  to  live  but  go 
in  a  body  to  the  Pie-gan  Lands  which  wi'U  be  a  Death  blow  I0 
the  Saskatchewan.  A  party  of  Americans  made  their  way  to 
this  place  they  intended  to  Establish  a  Salmon  fisherv,  but  their 
plan  has  failed  for  the  present  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  being 
wrecked,  with  their  supplies  being  wrecked  on  their  wav  there— 
and  though  he  is  off  to  Boston  his  people  are  here  and  he  says 
he  will  be  Back.  Gervais  (two  names  illegible)  and  a  few  others 
have  begun  farms  in  the  AA'illamette  and  though  I  have  been 
here  since  1824  still  1  never  could  fmd  time  to\'isit  it  till  last 
year  and  certainly  it  is  deserving  all  the  praises  Bestowed  on  it 
as  it  is  the  finest  country  I  have  seen  &  certainly  a  far  finer 
country  than  Red  River  for  Indian  traders  to  retire  to — and  be- 
fore long  you  may  depend  it  Avill  be  settled  as  there  is  now  a 
plan  on  foot  to  colonize  it  from  Boston.  Margaret  and  ]\Iaria 
desire  to  (be)  remembered  to  you  and  Charlotte  and  believe  me 
be  Yours  truly 

fsgd)      JOHN  McLOUGHLIN. 

N.  B.  Our  crop  is  3.500  Busliels  AA'heat,  3,000  Do.  of  Pease 
3,000  Do  Barley.  2,000  Do.  Oats  and  15.000  do  Potatoes.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  bear  to  be  compared  with  any  farm — our  stock 
of  cattle  between  400  and  450  exclusive  of  what  we  supplied 
other  places  and  you  know  in  1824  we  had  onlv  17  cows. 
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Doniphan's  Expedition  and  the  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Bv  \\'illiam  Elsey  Connelley.  (Topeka.  Kansas : 
Published  by  the  author,  1907,  pp.  X.  670.) 

The  student  of  A\'estern  history  will  find  in  .this  volume  an 
interesting  story  of  pioneer  achievements.  The  bulk  of  the  vol- 
ume consists  of  a  reprint  of  Doniphan's  Expedition,  etc..  as  pub- 
lished by  Jno.  T.  Hughes  in  1847.  Connelley's  work  is  that 
of  editor  and  pu])lisher  mainly,  though  he  has  made  some  val- 
uable additions. 

Jno.  Taylor  Hughes,  born  in  Kentucky,  July  25,  18 17,  was  a 
descendant  of  Stephen  Hughes,  who  early  came  to  ]\Iaryland 
from  Wales.  3*1  embers  of  the  Hughes  family  later  moved  to 
A'irginia.  Each  generation  followed  the  recediing  frontier  west- 
ward into  Kentucky  and  then  into  Missouri,  where  the  author  of 
Doniphan's  Expedition  grew  to  manhood.  In  1840  he  gradu- 
ated from  Bonne  Femme  College  and  was  teaching  school  at 
Liberty,  ^fo.,  when  war  with  Mexico  was  declared.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  and  his  company  was  part  of  Doniphan's  regiment. 
He  early  made  known  his  intention  of  becoming  the  historian  of 
tlie  expedition  if  he  survi\ed,  and  was  given  every  opportunity 
to  secure  material  for  his  contemplated  work. 

Doniphan's  force,  the  First  Regiment  Missouri  ^Mounted  \'ol- 
unteers,  nrade  up  about  half  the  arm}'  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  (later  Brigadier-General)  Stephen  W".  Kearny,  the 
whole  being  known  as  the  Army  of  the  W'^est.  Kearny  conducted 
the  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  army 
under  Doniphan  while  he  pushed  on  with  a  few  men  to  Califor- 
nia. Doniphan  in  turn  left  Colonel  Sterling  Price  in  charge  of 
Santa  I^e  and  })ushed  on  to  Chihuahua.  Two  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive battles  were  fought  at  Brazito  and  Sacramento  and  Chi- 
huahua was  conquered. 

From  Chihuahua  Doniphan  marched  his  forces  to  Saltillo, 
from  whence,  as  their  ])eriod  of  enlistment  would  soon  expire, 
they  were  ordered  home.  The  march  was  continued  to  Mat- 
amoras,  and  from  there  the}'  took  ships  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  were  mustered  out  of  the  service.  This  march  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Saltillo  and  ^Matamoras — 
about  3,600  miles — is  called  Doni})han's  Expedition. 

(1G9) 
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Hughes"  narrative  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  iv^n  in  the  ranks  and  has  a  wealth 
of  interest  and  detail  pertaining  to  the  actual  difficulties  of  the 
march  that  is  rarely  obtainable  for  such  a  movement.  Plughes 
was  a  keen  observer  and  interestingly  describes  the  countrv,  its 
people,  the  army  a.nd  its  maneuvers.  Few  travelers  have  writ- 
ten with  a  readier  pen. 

My.  Connelley  has  added  fuller  information  in  a  multitude  of 
foot  notes,  as  well  as  full  and  interesting  sketches  of  Doniphan, 
Hughes,  Sterling  Price,  a  part  of  the  hitherto  unprinted  diary  of 
Hughes,  the  official  rosters  of  the  companies  and  eleven  appen- 
dices, all  of  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  original  work. 

The  whole  volume  shows  careful  editing  and  it  will  take  first 
rank  as  a  personal  narrative  dealing  with  the  :\Iexican  War. 
The  whole  story  is  so  well  told  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  aside' 
until  it  has  been  read  through. 

EDWARD  :\IcMAHON. 

Robert  Lucas.  By  John  C.  Parish  [Iowa  Biographical  Series 
edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambough].  (Iowa  City,  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa,  1907,  pj).  XI.  356.) 

This  study  of  Robert  Lucas  is  a  valuable  volume  dealing  with 
a  Western  pioneer's  activities  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  iSr- 
as  a  politician,  legislator  and  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  as  Terr^"- 
tonal  Governor  of  Iowa.  The  study  is  valuable  not  because 
Lucas  was  a  great  actor  in  any  of  these  capacities,  but  rather 
because  he  was  such  a  good  type  of  the  men  that  have  filled  and 
are  still  hlhng  these  positions  in  the  newer  Western  States  I  u- 
cas  was  essentiallv  a  Western  pioneer,  self-made,  partiallv  edu- 
cated, independent,  somewhat  dogmatic,  set  in  his  opinioi/s  even 
to -the  point  of  being  stubborn,  but,  notwithstanding,  possessed 
ot  a  goo(.  tund  oi  common  sense  and  practical  abilitw.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clear  delineation  of  Lucas'  character,  the  book  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  material  setting  forth  the  life  of  a  pioneer 
State  and  its  problems.  With  but  slight  modifications,  similar 
characters  can  be  found  working  out  similar  problems  in  State 
government  in  many  States  of  the  far  West  to-day 

Robert  Lucas-  paternal  ancestors  were  Quakers  who  came 

ceased  to  be  a  pioneer  county  the  family  moved  across  the  moun' 
ams  into  Western  Au.giuia.  where  Robert  Lucas  was  born  I  - 
iSoo  the  Lucas  tamdy  had  settled  in  the  Scioto  river  valkw 
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Ohio,  and  still  later  Robert  Lucas  moved  westward  to  Iowa. 
Prospective  troubles  over  the  transfer  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase led  to  a  call  for  trooi)s  in  Ohio,  and  Lucas  raised  a  com- 
pany. During  the  trouble  with  England  over  the  Chesapeake 
he  was  again  active  in  raising  militia  and  later  took  an  active 
and  important  part  in  the  \\\ar  of  1812. 

As  a  legislator  an,d  Governor  of  C)hio  Lucas  does  not  take 
rank  as  a  statesman,  but  he  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  needs  of 
the  situation  in  a  creditable  manner.  There  were  no  particularly 
difficult  problems  of  statecraft  to  solve,  hence  no  statesman  was 
needed.  As  Governor  he  warmly  advocated  a  free  public  school 
system,  favored  an  efficient  militia  as  a  protection  against  for- 
eign invasion  and  Indian  outbreaks,  urged  the  building  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals,  and  later,  when  Governor  of  Iowa,  added 
railroads  to  his  list  of  necessary  improvements. 

'The  disputes  over  the  interior  division  lines  of  the  country 
have  sometimes  developed  into  open  conflicts.  Here  the  local 
feelmg.^  lioc  lo  the  highest  pitch.  With  angry  squatters  shaking 
their  fists  at  each  other  across  the  line  that  separates  their 
claims,  and  two  equally  angry  Governors,  forgetting  their  dig- 
nity and  challenging  each  other  in  responsive  proclamations,  the 
scene  often  presents  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  serious  aspect."  (227.) 
It  was  Governor  Lucas'  misfortune  to  become  involved  in  two 
of  these  disputes,  the  first  with  Michigan  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Ohio,  the  second  with  Missouri  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Iowa  Territory. 

To  enter  into  the  many  political  campaigns  in  wdiich  Lucas 
took  a  part,  or  to  attempt  to  sketch  pioneer  life  in  Ohio  or  Iowa 
m  Robert  Lucas"  time  Avould  carry  us  too  far  afield.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  is  well  done  in  this  volume. 

Air.  Parish  has  made  a  diligent  search  for  material  bearin- 
on  Lucas'  career  and  presents  his  story  clearlv  and  convincino-jv 
Larrnig  an  occasional  slip,  the  work  is  verv  well  written  Abun- 
dant notes  point  to  the  authorities  consulted,  and  there  is  a  o-oo<l 
index.  . 

EDWARD  McMAHOX. 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller.    P,y  Charles  Xoble  Gregory    V  M 
LL.  D.    [Iowa  Biographical  Series,  edited  bv  Benjanrin  V.  Sham- 
baugh  ]    (  Iowa  City,  the  State  Historical  Societv  of  Iowa  1007 
pp.  IX.  217.)  '  '  /• 

The  activities  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  removed  from  the  stirring  acti^•ities  of  practical  politics 
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and  administration  do  not  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  material 
for  a  popular  biography.  Judge  Tiller  served  twenty-eight  years 
on  the  supreme  bench,  and,  aside  from  his  judicial  decisions,  has 
left  little  material  upon  which  to- base  a  biographical  sketch.  In 
all  he  wrote  seven  hundred  eighty-three  opinions,  of  which  one 
hundred  forty-seven  deal  with  constitutional  questions,  but  Dean 
Gregory  has  not  attempted  to  set  forth  an  exhaustive  estimate 
of  them. 

Judge  .Afiller's  father  was  a  farmer  of  German  ancestry  who 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ken.tucky,  where  Judge  Miller 
was  born  in  1816.  Young  .Miller  graduated  from  Transylvania 
University  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  State. 
Life  as  a  country  doctor  afforded  him  little  satisfaction  and  he 
soon  began  secretly  to  study  the  law  books  of  a  friend  whose 
office  he  shared,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  an  active  participation  in  political  afifairs.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery  and  allied  himself  to  the  Whig 
party  as  a  follower  and  lieutenant  of  Cassius  M.  Clay.  In  the 
struggle  to  amend  the  Kentucky  constitution  so  as  to  do  away 
with  slavery.  ^liller  took  a  leading  part,  and  when  that  move- 
ment failed  he  moved  with  his  slaves  to  Iowa,  where  he  set 
them  free.  In  Iowa  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  prominent  place  at  the 
local  bar,  and  continued  his  political  activities  as  a  Whig  until 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  became  a  local 
leader.  In  1862  Lincoln  appointed  him  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  held  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  appointed  from  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  series  has  not  been 
set  aside  in  the  case  of  Judge  Miller  to  allow  a  more  exhaustive 
characterization  of  his  judicial  opinions.  Dean  Gregorv  was  ap- 
parently competent  to  do  this  for  us,  and  the  value  of' the  book 
would  have  been  increased  manyfold  thereby.  As  it  is,  we  find, 
a  very  brief  chapter  on  Judge  Miller  as  an  associate  justice. 
Miller's  part  in  interpreting  the  constitution  during  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Reconstruction  is  estimated  by  Dean  Gregorv  as  second 
only  to  that  of  John  Marshall  m  an  earlier  period.  He  writes: 
"Without  the  rank  or  distinction  wdiich  belongs  to  the  Chief 
Justicesh.ip,  the  coiurolling  mind  in  the  solution  of  the  momen- 
tous questions  of  constitutional  construction  during  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  period  of  Reconstruction,  involving  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  great  amendments,  was  Samuel  Freeman  Afiller 
of  Iowa.  ^"  (2). 
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Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  decision  of  Judg'e  Miller  is 
that  rendered  in  the  case,  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wal- 
lace 655.  in  which  he  used  this  language:  '*To  lay  with  one  hand 
the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and 
with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a 
robbery  because  it  is  done  under  tht-  forms  of  law  and  is  called 
taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree  under  legisla- 
tive forms.  Xor  is  it  taxation.  *  Taxes  are  burdens  or 
charges  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to 
raise  money  for  public  purposes"  (24).  Judge  ^filler,  it  will  be 
rcmem.bered.  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  commis- 
sion selected  to  untangle  the  Hayes-Tildeu  election  difhcultv. 
Of  his  acts  in  this  connection  Dean  Gregory  savs :  ''From  the 
first.  Justice  ^Miller,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  type  of  his  mind, 
took  an  active  and  imperious  part  with  the  Republican  majority, 
pressing  for  expedition  and  exclusion  of  testimony  and  acting 
throughouL  with  the  eight  commissioners  wdio  outvoted  tlie 
seven.  It  need  not  be  alluded  to  as  a  judicial  service,  but  it  was 
a  political  service  for  which  his  undoubting  and  .resolute  dispo- 
sition especially  fitted  him"  (32).  .  ..         ■  - 

On  the  personal  side  the  book  leaves  us  to  form  our  estimate 
mainly  from  extracts  of  eulogies  delivered  by  judges  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  insist  that  eulogies, 
especially  of  intimate  associates,  are  of  doubtful  value  in  form- 
ing estimates  of  character.  Here  and  there  phrases  and  sen- 
tences seem  to  warn  us  that  another  side  of  the  eminent  judge 
has  not  been  fully  re\-ealed.  We  are  told  that  Judge  ^filler's  in- 
terpretations of  counsel  "were  apt  to  be  pertinent  and  some- 
times disastrous  to  the  speaker,  carrying  the  assurance  that  the 
court  'was  not  vv'ith  him  and  never  would  be'  (59)  :  that  "tht 
scant  ceremony  with  which  he  dealt  wit!-*  tediousness  or  delay 
left  many  wounds  among  the  bar  of  his  circuit"  (59)  ;  that  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  submitted  a  motion  "met  with  the  usual 
humiliating  treatment"  (60)  ;  and,  hnally,  we  are  told  the  story 
of  the  young  lawyer  who  expressed  his  views  of  the  judge's 
methods  by  saying:  "I'm  going  up  to  be  stamped  all  over  bv 
that  damned  old  hippoi)otamus"  (('■o).  These  little  hints  lea\'e 
us  unsatisfied,  and  we  long  to  see  the  judge  as  he  was  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  his  bar. 

Four  appendices  make  up  one  lumdred  fortv-three  pages  of 
the  book.     11iree  of  these  are  addresses  delivered  by  fudge 
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Miller,  and  the  fourth  is  a  complete  calendar  of  his  opinions. 
The  first  address,  on  "The  Formation  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
the  second,  on  "The  \'alue  of  Authorities,"  are  good  pieces  of 
work.  The  third  address,  "Socialism  and  Society,"  is  of  no 
value  except  as  it  throws  light  on  the  working  of  Judge  Miller's 
mind.  Socialists,  anarchists,  nihilists,  communists  and  single- 
taxers  are  grouped  together  and  their  declared  object  "avowedly 
in  some  cases,  in  most  of  them  apparently,  is  the  destruction  of 
organized  society"'  (154).  Their  doctrines,  declared  the  eminent 
jurist,  imply  that  the  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  is  a  robber 
and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor  "because  he  does  not  divide  these 
things  equally  among  all  his  neighbors,  among  his  enemies  and 
his  friends  alike,  among  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  among  the 
industrious  and  the  lazv,  and  among  the  criminal  and  the  pious" 
(157). 

The  books  are  well  indexed  and  carefully  edited,  and  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  is  to  be  commended  for  begin- 
ning the  seri^-=  and  setting  a  worthy  example  for  the  other  State 
Historical  Societies.  We  need  more  biographies  of  the  men 
who  lived  their  lives  and  played  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  our 
States. 

yyy  :  EDWARD  McMAHOn! 


The  Great  Plains;  the  Romance  of  Western  American  Ex- 
ploration, Warfare,  and  Settlement,  1527-1870.  Bv  Randall  Par- 
rish.    (Chicago,  A.  C.  ^IcClurg  &  Co.,  1907.  $1.75") 

The  task  which  Mr.  Parrish  sets  for  himself  in  his  latest 
book  is  nothing  less  than  to  condense  udthin  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume  the  romantic  history  of  "The  Great  Plains."  Geograph- 
ically, his  subject  co^'ers  that  vast  area  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending from  the  :Mississippi  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
from  Texas  to  Xortli  Dakota:  chronologically,  it  subtends  the 
period  from  15^7  to  1870. 

To  successfully  outline,  even  in  l-)riefest  form,  the  history  01 
this  broad  held  and  period,  to  trace  from  cause  to  effect  the  vari- 
ous movements,  and  to  give  to  each  event  its  own  proper  niche 
and  proportion,  is  assuredly  no  mean  undertaking.  ^Mr.  Parrish 
does  not  attempt  so  much,  but  limits  himself  to  writing  vvdiat  he 
terms  "romantic  history."  He  has  not  attempted  a  scholarlv 
work,  but  frankly  states  the  purpose  of  the  book  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  preface  :  "ft  is  written  largely  for  those  to  whom 
history  has  been  heretofore  dry  and  unpalatable,  and  my  sole 
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desire  is  that  it  may  awaken  within  their  hearts  a  fresh  interest 
in  those  who  were  the  pioneers  in  tiie  redemption  of  the  i:,^reat 
plains." 

An  examination  of  the  book  shows  that  the  anthor  has  con- 
sistently adhered  to  his  pnrpose.  He  has  narrated  events  and 
incidents  of  a  romantic  character  without  .stopping  to  consider 
them  in  their  economic  or  poh"tical  aspects.  His  book  will  have 
small  interest  to  the  careful  student  of  history,  but  to  the  aver- 
age reader,  for  whom  the  work  is  written,  it  should,  prove  highly 
useful  and  entertaining.  Instead  of  a  dry  lecture,  to  which  a 
popular  audience  objects,  here  is  a  \-eritable  moving-picture  per- 
formance. First  upon  the  .screen  comes  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
of  the  region  upon  wliich  are  shown  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  In- 
dians, as  it  were,  upon  their  native  heath.  Next  in  order  are 
shown  the  first  Spaniards  and  the  French  explorers,  followed  bv 
glimpses  of  the  fur  traders  and  the  first  emigrants.  Succeeding 
pictures  illustrate  the  reign  of  the  prairie  schooner,  the  overland 
stage,  the  pony  express,  army  life  on  the  plains,  incidents  of  the 
Indian  wars,  the  beginnings  of  settlements,  the  days  of  the  cattle 
kings,  the  building  of  the  first  railroad,  and  the  rise  of  the  bor- 
der towns.  The  author  furnishes  running  commentarv  upon 
the  scenes  portrayed,  and  somehow  succeeds  in  reproducing  the 
very  atniospliere  and  spirit  of  the  plains. 

A  matter  for  regret  is  the  seemingly  small  use  of  source 
material  in  the  preparation  of  the  book.  Quotations  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  book,  as  well  as  the  author's  note 
of  acknowledgment  immediately  following  the  preface,  would 
indicate  a  too-ready  dependence  upon  the  accounts  of  secondary 
authorities.  To  the  acceptance  of  secondary  authority  mav  be 
attributed  such  a  statement  as  that  made  upon,  page  143  as  to 
the  purpose  of  Dr.  Whitman's  famous  ride  of  1842-43. 

Ihe  volume  forms,  upon  the  whole,  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  westward  movement,  if,  indeed,  that  subject 
can  be  said  to  have  a  literature  of  its  own.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  historical  writers  have  given  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  \\\^stern  America,  but  it  still  remains  a  practicaliv 
imtilled  field.  So  recently  as  the  year  1905  the  historian,  Mc- 
]\Iaster,  in  his  presidential  address  before  tlie  American  Histor- 
ical Avssociation,  refers  as  follows  to  this  gap  in  the  published 
records  of  American  histor\- : 

'*Xo  feature  of  national  existence  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  westward  movement  of  population,  the  great  march  across 
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the  continent.  Yet  we  have  no  history  of  this  migration — no 
account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it :  of  the  founding  of  great 
States  :  of  the  paths  along  which  the  people  moved  ;  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  now  accelerated,  now  retarded  it ;  of  the 
ever-changing  life  on  the  frontier  as  the  frontier  was  pushed 
steadily  westward  over  the  Alleghenies,  across  the  valley  of  the 
^Mississippi  and  over  the  plains,  to  disappear  in  our  own  day  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  (Annual  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  1905,  vol.  i,  p.  57.) 

The  growth  of  Western  United  States  to  economic  and  po- 
litical importance  will  tlraw  increasing  attention  to  its  history, 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Parrish's  .book  at  this  time  is  note- 
worthy. ]^Jechanically,  the  book  is  attractive!}'  gotten  up.  The 
paper  and  type  are  good,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  The 
title  page  bears  the  imprint  of  A.  C.  AlcClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago. 
AA'estern  readers  are  glad  to  note  that  this  hrm,  long  established 
in  the  book-selling,  importing  and  stationery  business,  has  grad- 
ually developed  a  publishing  department  and  is  now  making  a 
specialty  of  books  on  Western  history. 
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American  Historical  Associatioru 

The  Quarterly  presents  two  important  articles  in  this  issue 
which  were  read  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  these  two  papers  being  read  in  one 
of  the  five  special  conferences.  For  that  reason  they  will  not 
appear  in  the  regular  publication  of  the  proceedings.  Historians 
and  other  students  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  deeply  interested  in 
Oriental  problems,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  lay  before 
them  the  papers  by  President  Charles  D.  Tenney  of  Pei  Yang 
College  and  Professor  K.  AsakaAva  of  Yale  University. 

The  meeting  was  a  brilliant  success  and  Madison,  "the  city 
of  law^s  and  education,"  certainly  showed  herself  a  cordial  and 
appreciative  host  of  more  than  a  thousand  scholarly  men  and 
women,  llic  proceedings  Avill  be  published  in  full  in  the  annual 
report  published  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  pa- 
pers will  appear  in  the  American  Historical  Review. 

Professor  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale  was  elected  President 
and  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  of  Wisconsin,  A^ice-President, 
for  the  ensuing  year.  These  honors  are  among  the  greatest  to 
be  achieved  by  historians  in  America.  Next  year  the  First  Yice- 
President,  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Flart,  of  Harvard,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  presidency. 


Tribute  to  the  Pioneers, 

Henry  E.  Reed,  Director  of  Exploitation  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  has  Avritten  from  Washington  City 
to  Director  General  Xadeau  that  on  February  3  Senator  Samuel 
H.  Piles  recei^'ed  such  an  ovation  as  has  been  seldom,  if  ever, 
given  to  a  young  Senator.  The  galleries  were  packed  to  hear 
the  Senator's  great  speech  on  the  Exposition  and  the  West.  The 
address  was  a  masterly  effort  and  deserved  the  showers  of  com- 
pliments from  his  fellow  senators  and  the  prominent  men  assem- 
bled in  the  audience.  Every  pioneer  and  every  one  of  the  new- 
comers who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Oregon 
country  should  secure  from  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  complete 
address.  Space  is  taken  here  for  tlie  concluding  sentences,  giv- 
ing, in  part,  the  Senator's  glowing  tribute  to  the  pioneer: 

Gb  (177) 
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''And,  sir.  who  peopled  that  region  and  founded  those  cities? 
It  was  the  pioneer  and  his  children,  who  fought,  with  a  despera- 
tion surpassing  the  heroic,  the  most  effective  battle  of  all— the 
battle  of  the  supretnacv  of  the  white  man  over  the  aborio-ines 
and  the  elements,  coupled  with  isolation  and  want,  that  that 
immense  stretch  of  country  might  not  fall  into  alien  hands.  That 
they  pre\-ailed,  sir.  h.istor\-  records. 

"PJut,  Mr.  F'resident,  had  the  pioneer  been  as  timorous  or  as 
indifferent  as  were  some  of  the  statesmen  of  their  age.  their 
efforts  would  have  been  but  "a  twice-told  tale,'  remembered  onlv 
as  are  'the  footprints  of  the  traveler  over  the  sand  and  that 
land,  formerly  known  as  the  'Oregon  Country,'  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  i>.  the  common  heritage  of  all  our  people,  would  be  to- 
day one  of  the  po:=^sessions  of  the  British  Empire. 

"Jt  is  therefore  fitting,  in  view  of  their  achievements,  that 
Congress  should  aid  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  in  their 
desire  to  exhibit  to  an  astonished  world  the  progress  that  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time,  and  under  such  trying  and  difficult  condi- 
tions, has  been  made  in  the  arts,  in  science,  in  commerce,  in  agri- 
culture, in  mining,  and  in  manufacturing,  and  in  all,  sir,  that  goes 
to  make  a  great  and  glorious  land." 


The  Oregon  Trail. 

Ezra  .Aieeker.  the  venerable  pioneer,  has  returned  to  his 
Puget  Sound  home  after  his  remarkable  and  arduous  undertak- 
ing of  retracing  the  famous  ( )regon  Trail  with  an  ox-team.  A 
number  of  his  friends  and  of  historians  gathered  at  the  home  of 
his  son-in-law,  Eben  S.  Osborne,  in  Seattle,  to  receive  :\Ir. 
Meeker's  report  and  suggesti(Mis  about  permanently  marking  the 
trail.  Pie  said  Congressman  Will  E.  Humphrey  had  introduced 
a  bill  to  accomplish  that  desired  end,  and  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed it  resoh-ed  to  recommend  to  President  Roosevelt  that, 
in  case  the  Humphrey  bill  is  enacted,  Mr.  ^Meeker.  George  H. 
Himes,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Clarence  B.  Bagiey,  of  Seattle, 
be  chosen  as  a  commission  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  Mr. 
Aleeker's  hardihood  in  carrying  on  the  work  up  to  this  point  is 
meeting  with  deserved  praise  and  approval  on  every  side. 


Honoring  Whitman's  Memory. 

W'alia  Walla  was  the  scene  of  interesting  exercises  on  No- 
vember       ujoy.    It  was  the  sixtieth  anniversarv  of  the  martvr- 
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cloni  of  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  wife  during-  the  terrible  Indian 
massacre  at  the  old  W'liitman  mission. 

Governor  Afead  and  his  stati".  troops  of  the  L'nited  States 
cavalry,  with  the  band,  students  of  Whitman  College,  survivors 
of  the  massacre,  pioneers  and  many  citizens,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  and  listened  to  part  of  the  programme,  wdiich  was 
concluded  in  the  evening.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Mead.  President  Penrose  of  A\'nitman  College,  and  others.  The 
address  by  Edwin  Eelis.  whose  father  was  a  colleague  of  Wdiit- 
man,  i>^  reproduced  in  this  issue  oi  the  Ouarterlv. 

One  announcement,  that  brought  forth  applause,  was  made 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Reid.  to  the  effect  that  the  del)t  that  had  hung  over 
the  Whitman  monument  for  ten  years  had  at  last  been  cancelled. 


Bibliography  of  Pacific  Northwest  History. 

3Ir.  Charles  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Washington  Ei- 
brar\-,  lio-:-:.  _  ..^-.-n^iun  of  the  Dewe}-  h")ecimal  Classification  ap- 
])ears  in  this  issue  of  the  Ouarterl}'.  has  initiated  a  movement 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  co-operative  bibliography  of  North- 
west history.  His  plan  is  for  each  important  librarv  in  the  re- 
gion of  Old  Oregon  to  prepare  a  slip  list  of  the  books  and  pam- 
])hlets  iri  its  possession  relating  to  the  historv  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  slips  are  then  to  be  incorporated  into  one 
straight  alphabetical  list,  representing  the  resources  of  the  libra- 
ries co-operating.  By  means  of  an  initlial  letter  or  abbreviation 
placed  after  each  item,  Vv'ill  be  indicated  the  libraries  in  wdiich 
each  book  or  pamphlet  can  be  found.  The  list  when  printed  will 
thus  become  a  catalogue  of  each  individual  collection,  as  well  as 
a  cond.>ined  ciieck  list  of  tlie  whole.  ,  :.  •  ■, 

Such  a  check  list  has  long  l)een  needed,  but  its  preparation 
has  seemed  too  laborious  for  one  person  to  attempt.  The  present 
co-operative  plan,  seems  to  be  a  feasible  one,  and  we  believe  that 
its  success  is  assured.  .   ,     •  ..' 


Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  F\acific  Coast  P.ranch  of  the 
American  }[istorica!  Associati<^n  was  held  in  San  Erancisco  on 
.November  2\)  and  30.  1907.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

(i  )  A  general  session  on  h^riday  afternoon,  beginning  at  2:30 
o'clock,  with  papers  by  Professor  Pcrnard  Closes,  of  the  Univor- 
sit}'  of  California,  on  "The  State  of  Chile  in  the  East  Decades 
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of  the  Eighteenth  Century;"  by  Professor  PL  L.  Cannon,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University,  on  ''Some  Inherent  Difficulties 
in  the  Study  of  Llistory by  Mr.  John  Jewett  Earle.  of  Oak- 
land, on  'The  Sentiment  of  the  People  of  California  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Civil  War;"  by  Professor  C.  A.  Duniwav,  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  on  "Political  and  Civif  Disabilities 
of  the  Negro  in  California,  1849-1861." 

(2)  The  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  corner  of 
Turk  and  Cough  streets,  facing  Jefferson  Square,  at  six  o'clock 
Friday  evening,  open  to  invited  guests  as  well  as  members.  The 
price  per  plate  was  '$2.00. 

(3)  An  evening  session,  with  the  annual  address  by  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Fenton  of  Portland,  on  "Edward  Dickenson  Baker ;" 
a  paper  by  Professor  ^lax  Farrand,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  on  "The  West  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence;" an  account  of  the  resources  of  the  Bancroft  Librarv,  bv 
Professor  H.  .Alorsc  Stephens  and  others,  of  the  University  o'f 
California. 

(4)  A  session  on  the  teaching  of  history  and  government  on 
Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  Air.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal  School,  led  a  discussion  on  the  California 
State  text-book  history,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  Universitv  of 
California,  presented  the  subject  of  local  government. 

(5)  A  business  session,  for  the  consideration  of  reports  of 
committees  and  the  election  of  ofiicers.  ... 


Teachers  Interested  in  Local  Llistory. 

Teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  general  readers,  v/ill  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  a 
programme  of  a  teachers'  meeting  recently  held  in  W^ilbur,  Lin- 
coln County.  It  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  besides  several  appropriate  musical  numbers 
consisted  of  the  following:      .    •  ,.        .  ■  ^  . 


The  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound  _  Aliss  Phelps 

The  Romance  of  Astoria  ]\Iiss  Dalton 

Dr.  John  :\IcLoughlin  'yiiss  Lvons 

The  Log  School  House  on  the  Columbia  Miss'pox 

The  Oregon  Pioneer  ^[r.  :\Iatthews 

The  Two  Islands  ]\Iiss  Phillips 

Our  Western  I'oets  ,  _  Miss  Wilson 

The  Bridge  of  the  Gods  „  AHss  Chandler' 


Was  Marcus  Wdiitman  the  Savior  of  CJregon?  Mr.  Kohlstaedt 


Oregon  Missionary  Honored. 

The  well-known  ])ioneer  clergyman  and  missionar^'  of  Ore- 
gon—Rev. A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— was  beautifully  re- 
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membered  in  South  Salem,  New  York,  last  December.  A  me- 
morial tablet  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city  was  un- 
veiled. During  the  exercises  the  following  poem  was  read.  It 
was  wTitten  by  Marion  P.  Lindsley,  the  wife  of  A.  A.  Lindsley, 
of  Portland,  Oregon  : 

A  :^IEMORIAL. 

Give  me  a  mind,  Oh  Lord,  like  his,  most  just 

To  choose  between  the  right,  the  true  and  wTong, 
With  mercy  generous,  and  in  action  strong. 

Give  me  a  heart  like  his,  steadfast  and  deep  • 
To  see  temptation  and  forgive  the  fall. 
As  Christ,  Thy  Son,  forgave  the  sins  of  all. 

Give  me  a  soul  like  his,  with  wings  to  soar,  •   ■■  • 

Uplifting  on  its  pinions  to  the  skies 
The  souls  of  others  that  else  could  not  rise 


Revolutionary  Letter  by  Baron  de  Kalb. 

The  study  of  history  constantly  reveals  unexpected  sources 
in  out  of  the  way  places.  The  Library  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  an  old  letter  written  by  Baron  de  Kalb.  The  story  of 
how  it  came  there  is  itself  interesting  history. 

On  August  9,  1898,  Herbert  Bashford.  then  Librarian,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jesse  Baker.  Assessor  of  Wahkiakum 
County,  which  contained  the  following  information: 

'T  don't  remember  wdiether  I  told  you  how  I  came  in  posses- 
sion of  the  letter  I  am  sending.  I  will  do  so  now.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Co.  H.,  34th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  March, 
1862,  several  companies  of  my  regiment,  mine  among  the  num- 
ber, captured  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  occupied  the  court  house  for 
quarters.  Previously  several  companies  of  a  Confederate  regi- 
ment had  occupied  the  same  building,  and  in  the  building  was  a 
room  occupied  by  an  antiquarian  society.  Before  the  Confed- 
erates left  they  had  scattered  the  property  of  said  society  all 
over  the  floor.  In  looking  o^•er  the  letters  on  the  floor,  I  found 
the  one  enclosed,  and  also  one  from  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green  to 
Gen.  W^ashington.  and  also  a  twenty-pound  colonial  bill.  These 
three  I  sent'  back  to  Polo,  Og'le  County,  Illinois.  Baron  de 
Kalb's  letter  I  recovered  while  back  in  Illinois  last  summer,  but 
the  last  two  seem  to  be  lost  entirely. 

"The  two  holes  in  the  letter  I  think  were  caused  by  being 
torn  from  some  kind  of  clasp  in  wdiich  the  letters  were  confined  ; 
but  the  general  meaning  of  the  letter  can  readily  be  determined 
so  one  can  get  the  sense  of  the  whole.  In  looking  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  I  should  judge  that  Baron  de  Kalb 
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^vas  killed  a  short  time  after  writing-  the  letter,  in  fact,  I  should 
think  in  the  next  fight  he  had  with  the  liritish,  of  whom  he  is 
trying-  to  get  intelligence  as  to  strength  and  ])Osition." 

Air.  leaker's  conjecture  about  the  Daron's  death  folio  wing- 
close  upon  the  writing  of  this  letter  is  well  borne  out  by  the 
brief  sketch  in  the  Appleton's  C}-clopedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy. The  letter  was  written  on  July  7,  17S0,  and  the  I'attle  of 
Camden  took  place  on  August  13.  Says  the  above  book:  "'Xeither 
party  was  aware  of  the  close  proximity  of  its  opponent  until  the 
advanced  guards  met.  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued  soon  after  sunrise.  Kali)  conunanded  on  the 
American  right  and  was  driving  his  adversary.  Lord  Rawdou, 
before  him.  when  the  defeat  of  our  left  wing  exposed  his  flank 
and  rear  to  the  assaults  of  A\'eb^ter  and  Tarleton.  Kalb  wa,- 
thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  remained  during  the  whole  en- 
counter, lighting  bravely  to  the  last.  Bareheaded  and  dismount- 
ed, \\ith  sword  in  hand,  he  engaged  in  one  personal  encounter 
after  another,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  as  well  as  his 
example,  till  he  had  received  eleven  wounds.  His  lieutenant, 
Du  Buysson,  saved  him  from  instant  death.  I~le  died  three  davs 
afterward  and  was  buried  at  Camden..  A  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  that  town,  the  corner 
stone  being  laid  by  General  Lafavette  in  182:;." 

The  letter,  as  near  as  can  be  made  out.  is  as  follows: 

Camp  on  Deep  river  near  Wilcoxes. 
S^^-  July  7th,  17S0. 

The  provisions  1  expected  not  only  for  four  or  ti  ys  march 

but  als  all  magazin  of  some  days  here  to  ha  to  in  case 

of  necess  coming  in  that  it  will  be  imposs  or  me  to 

T^^^OYC  several  days;   as  soon  it  will  be  possible  will 

do  myself  the  honor  to  acquaint  \'Ou  therewith  if  you  will  please 
to  inform  me  of  your  direction  and  march.  The  troops  here  are 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  meat,  the  men  of  our  partv  that 
are  sent  out  to  (lri\  e  them  are  not  at  all  proper  for  that  business 
—the  more  as  they  have  no  horses  :  they  have  much  to  do  to  get 
cattle  and  lose  them  again  in  the  woods. 

If  \ou  could  fav(-)r  me  with  a  r)arty  of  your  light  horse-men 
to  be  employed  in.  and  provide  for  the  purpose\  I  should  ]}£ 
highly  obliged  to  vou. 

As  we  act  with  great  caution  when  once  at  Cole's  bridge,  the 
the  enemy's  reinforcing  at  Cheraws.  it  would  be  ver^'  necessary 
to  ha\  e  the  best  intelligence  of  their  forces,  situation,  and  design. 
If  you  had  two  or  more  |)roj)er  ofhcers  or  other  persons  to  go 
among  tliem.  and  get  the  best  information,  it  might  be  of  great 
service  to  us  all. 
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It  is  possible  tlie  enemy's  inforniecl  of  our  march  and  per- 
haps of  our  forces,  to  collect  all  theirs  to  march  against  us,  being 
much  superior  to  us  in  horse,  and  for  what  I  know  in  infantry 
too.  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  go  beyond  Cole's,  especially  if  we 
were  not  assured  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  of  having  laid  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  in  our  rear  on  Deep  river — (And  indeed 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  magazins  in  several  other  parts 
of  this  State) 

^  I  have  sent  on  to-day  to  post  at  Cole's  bridge,  the  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers  about  fifty  in  number,  and  -to  employ  them- 
selves in  collecting  flour,  cattle  &c  towards  our  arrival. 

With  great  and  esteem,  I    the  honor  to  be 

Dea  

V  Your  very  hu   nd  most       '  .  '  ••■ 

Obedient  Servant 

THE  BARON  DE  KALB. 

The  Hon'ble  . . 

AJ.  G.  Caswell. 

On  the  back  was  written:  Express.  Public  Service.  The 
Hon.  i\ia).  uenerai  Caswell,  Head  Quarters. 
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In  these,  Xature  herself  volunteers  her  assistance  to  the  en- 
terprise. No  ocean  is  so  remarkably  adapted  to  steam  navigation 
as  the  Pacific.  Its  tranquil  surface  is  scarcely  ever  agitated  by  a 
storm,  and  propitious  winds  and  currents  accelerate  the  course 
of  the  mariner  across  its  bosom.  The  general  motion  of  its 
waters  is  from  west  to  east,  at  the  average  velocity  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  a  day.  In  consequence,  the  sea  appears  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  coast  to  flow  constantly  from  the  land,  and  vessels 
sail  with  great  celerity  from  Acapulco  in  ^Mexico  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  N.  E.  trade  winds  blow 
almost  uninterruptedly  between  latitudes  5°  and  23°  north,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  currents  and  the  flow  of  the  sea,  en- 
able vessels  within  this  region  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia,  al- 
most without  changing  their  sails.  Our  course  to  the  Indies 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  from  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca,  would  be  Southwest  to  the  Sandwdch  Islands,  and  from 
thence,  directly  along  the  twentieth  parallel,  across.  Returning 
by  a  more  northwardly  route,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
polar  currents,  which  set  N.  W\  towards  the  Straits  of  Behring, 
and  also  of  the  variable  winds  prevailing  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
Having  crossed  our  continent  in  seven  days,  we  span  the  Pacific 
in  twenty-five  more,  and  thus,  in  thirty-two,  reach  the  ports  of 
China  ;  by  the  same  route  back,  the  products  of  the  East  may 
land  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  in  forty-six  days;  a  period  of 
time  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  now  taken  to  make 
the  ordinary  passages  around  the  southern  extremities  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 
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The  view  that  this  opens  to  the  mind,  independent  of  its  in- 
ternal benefits,  staggers  speculation  with  its  immensity,  and 
stretches  beyond  all  ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  A  moderate 
forecast  may,  however,  foresee  the  following-  results:  The  riches 
of  the  most  unlimited  market  in  the  world  would  be  thrown 
open  to  our  enterprise,  and,  obeying  the  new  impulse  thus  im- 
parted to  it,  our  commerce  would  increase  till  every  ocean  billow 
between  us  and  the  China  sea  would  twinkle  with  a  sail.  By  the 
superior  facilities  conferred  upon  us  by  our  positien  and  control 
of  the  route,  we  should  become  the  common  carrier  of  the  world 
for  the  India  trade,  ''Britannia  rules  tlie  waves''  would  dwindle 
to  an  empty  boast,  and  England  would  have  to  descend  from  her 
arrogant  assumption  of  empire  o'er  the  sea  to  the  level  of  a  sup- 
pliant's tone,  in  common  with  the  great  and  small  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  for  the  benefits  of  this  avenue  of  nations.  The 
employment  as  common  carrier  could  be  secured  to  us  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty,  heavy  enough  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, upon  all  foreign  bottoms  arriving  at  our  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  nothing  remarkably  selfish,  neither  is  there  anything 
repugnant  to  fair  dealing  in  this  regulation  ;  we  are  deserving  of 
one  special  advantage  as  a  premium  for  conferring  this  benefit 
upon  all,  and  we  have  the  example  of  Great  Britain  herself  to 
justify  us  in  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  rapid  and  excessive 
increase  of  our  commercial  marine  would  necessarily  follow  this 
result.  Encouraged  by  the  comparative  ease  and  safety  of  its 
service,  and  enticed  by  the  liberal  wages  which  the  demand  for 
so  manv  hands  would  ensure,  thousands  of  our  young  men,  whom 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  seafaring  life  have  heretofore 
deterred  from  carrying  out  the  natural  desire  of  visiting  foreign 
climes,  would  embrace  the  sailor's  occupation,  and  a  nursery 
would  thus  be  esta1)lished,  froni  whose  exhaustless  sources  the 
demand  of  our  increasing  navy  would  always  find  a  supply. 

Our  contiguity  and  other  peculiar  advantages  would  ensure 
us  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  markets  of  the  Pacific.  Our  rapidly 
increasing  cotton  and  other  factories,  under  this  impulse,  w^ould 
increase  anew ;  our  extending  agricultural  operations  would 
widen  till  they  waved  their  golden  harvest  o'er  and  o'er  the  land, 
and  together  they  would  distribute  their  products  along  the 
western  coasts  and  difi^use  them  among  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
In  return,  Oceana,  whose  trade  and  consumption  both  would 
greatly  multiply  by  the  same  imparted  motive,  would  pour  her 
treasures  into  the  bosom  of  our  country,  and  render  us,  by  her 
liberal  supply  of  tropical  productions,  independent  of  the  West 
Indies.  Our  exportations  of  fiour,  at  the  exorbitant  rates  which 
it  commands  in  the  markets  of  these  regions,  would  alone  be  a 
source  of  immense  wealth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of 
a  new  article  of  import  from  the  Coast  of  Peru,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  of  Idss  importance.    Guano,  but  little  known  in  1840, 
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is  now  excitin.q-  the  deep  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
of  all  nations,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  its  trade  increased,  that 
from  the  importation  of  but  a  few  tons  five  }ears  ago,  six  hun- 
dred vessels  of  a  large  class  are  now  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  It  is  already  beginning 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  and  ere  long  we  may  expect  to 
see  its  supply  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with' the  Euro- 
pean demand.  Xow,  it  comes  to  us  surcharged  with  the  expenses 
of  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  ;  then,  it  would  be  obtained  at 
one-half  its  present  charges,  and  we  should  be  furnished  with  the 
most  valuable  fertilizer  known  to  man,  for  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
poverished portions  of  our  Oregon  soil.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  dense  population  of  that  territory  is,  therefore,  providentiallv 
obviated.* 

Our  \\dia1e  fishery  and  other  branches  of  commerce  in  the 
Pacific,  would  be  better  protected,  and  the  prosecutors  of  the 
former  would  have  convenient  ports  to  refit  in  ;  to  seek  a  hastv 
refuge  in  case  of  war.  and  to  obtain  the  speedy  means  of  redress 
from,  should  they  be  made  the  victims  of  the  outrage  of  any  for- 
eign naval  power.  An  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  oi  in- 
creasing our  naval  power  in  this  quarter  is  furnished  in  'the  late 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Pirates  of  the  Asiatic  Isles,  upon 
European  vessels. 

Our  relations  with  China  would  be  guarded  and  strengthened, 
and  in  case  a  necessity  should  arise  to  redress  a  wrong,  resent  an 
insult,  or  resist  an  aggression,  \ve  should  be  able,  helped  bv  the 
speed  of  our  advices,  to  throw  a  preponderating  militarv  force 
there  three  months  previous  to  any  European  power. 

Idiere -are  other  A'iews  which  open  at  this  stage  of  the  analv- 
sis,  upon  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  bestow  a  share  of  our 
consideration. 

The  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly explored,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  many 
islands  reposing  on  its  bosom  v/hose  fertile  shores  have  ncA'cV 
met  the  eye  of  man.  Some  of  these  ocean  gems  lie  directlv  in 
our  eastward  or  westward  track,  and  their  value  to  us  as  rest- 
ing places  and  points  of  supply,  as  well  as  posts  for  the  erection 
of  our  fortifications,  would  be  inestimable.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  important  branch  of  commercial  policy, 
hitherto  overlooked  and  neglected  by  us,  which  the  course  of 
things  now  call  upon  us  to  adopt:  and  that  is  the  securing  under 
our  own  tlag  and  rule  of  maritime  posts  in  the  different  fields  of 
our  commercial  enterprise.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  an  in- 
fraction of  our  constitutional  economy,  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  that  it  springs  from  a  wild  and  disordered 
lust  for  power  which  will  eventuate  in  our  dissolution  ;  in  short, 
every  argument  will  be  brought  forward  l)y  j^hilosophers  learned 
in  mi]l-stc)nes,  to  oppt^se  the  aggrandisement  of  the  countrv  on 
the  principle  of  aggregation.    Hiese  sachems  have  been  told  in 

*  -TluMv  xs  ill  i),-  n.»  dhli.  ulry.-  s.-.ys  a  work  wrirteii  in  I»i v.ti).,.)!  ,m  the  aI)ovo 
snt)jo<-r,  -in  ohrainin-  lioin  tiip  crasr  (,t"  r.Tu  fui'  tlu>  next  1  "mki  ^  ears  -i  suDi.iv  ,f 
gunno  uclf<in;ite  u>  rlic  wants  of  thv  I'.i'itish  lariiu'r."  '         -   -  m 
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their  primary  classes  at  school,  that  Greece  and  Rome  fell  by 
their  unhoimded  ambition,  and  it  wonld  take  little  shc^rt  of  a  de- 
feat of  Nature  to  dispossess  them  of  the  idea.  They  therefore 
make  it  a  primary  object  to  denounce  e\-ery  extension  of  territory 
as  demoralising  and  destrucLi\-e,  and  point  triumphantly  to  His- 
tory to  establish  the  assertion.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
though  it  applied  to  the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  in  an  early  age, 
and  might  apply  to  any  other  nation  in  the  >ame  cycle,  it  does 
not  apply  to  us  in  the  present  time.  We  are  a  new  people,  in  a 
new  era.  acting  on  new  principles,  and  working  out  a  new  and 
grand  problem  for  the  benefit  of  n.iankind.  "Histor\',"  to  make  a 
grotesque  application  of  a  common  term — "is  behind  the  age." 
But  aside  from  our  exception  from  their  rule,  their  proposition  is 
false  as  to  its  facts,  and  carries  al)surdit}-  in  its  very  face. 

How  did  Greece  become  great  enough  to  decline — and  how 
did  Rome  from  a  speck  upon  a  hill-toi)  win  the  Imperial  diadem 
that  marked  the  mastery  of  a  world?  Surely  not  by  building 
fences  around  their  original  limits,  and  vowing  never  to  go  be- 
yond. Such  a  resolution  would  share  credit  for  sagacity  with 
the  refusal  of  a  handsome  fortune  by  a  needy  man.  because  at 
some  day  he  must  die  and  leave  it,  and  might  also  be  compared 
wdth  that  stretch  of  forecast  which  would  induce  a  statesman  to 
refuse  all  xA'orldly  po^\'er  and  honours,  because  forsooth,  they 
must  descend  to  a  successor.  Nations  do  not  perisli  in  a  mo- 
ment :  thev  are  neither  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  like  Korah 
and  his  company,  nor  do  they  go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  : 
they  have  degrees  to  theij  decline,  and  while  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  detect  all  the  natural  causes  of  their  decrease,  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse in  closing  our  e}'es  upon  a  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  finds 
its  basis  only  in  the  imagin.ation. 

•  How  did  Greece  and  Rome  fall?  Not  by  the  extension  of 
territorv  as  a  cause,  (though  to  maintain  its  extreme  points  weak- 
ened her  in  her  decline,)  but  by  the  vices  which  cre])t  into  her 
constitution  :  from  the  progress  of  those  corruptions  which  are 
inseparable  from  aristocratical  systems  :  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  go\-ernment.  and  con^ecjuently  from  the  etiect 
of  unequal  laws  and  unequal  representation.  The  distant  tribu- 
tary, suffering  under  tlie  exactions  of  a  subaltern  despot  and  his 
niifitary  bands,  being  too  far  removed  from  the  parent  govern- 
ment to  represent  its  grie\ances  within  a  period  to  give  redress 
a  value,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  too  far  removed  to  dread  its  en- 
ervated {)0\ver.  threw  off  the  allegiance  which  only  imposed  oner- 
ous conditions  and  conferred  no  benehts  but  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  example  of  defection  thus  safeh'  set,  was  followed  by  an- 
other and  an<:'ther.  and  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  a  new.  vig- 
orous and  innmnerable  eneni}',  Rome  fell.  She  fell  through  her 
ov.-n  debasement,  and  lier  genius  retired  before^  the  su])erior 
vigor  and  encrgv  of  an  uncorrupted  race.  The  extreme  extension 
of  territorv  in  an  age  w  hen  tra\-elling  could  onl\-  be  accomplished 
with  insuperalde  (lifucu'iy  would  doubtless  rather  weaken  than 
strengthen  a  nation's  power,  fr(nn  the  difhculty,  of  striking  rap- 
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idly  at  rebellion,  but  where  the  communications  are  as  speedy 
and  complete  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  the  comparison  will 
not  apply.  Rail  Roads,  Steam  Engines,  and  the  Magnet,  have 
''annihilated  space,  and  exploded  all  theories  wdiich  "rested  on 
the  accidents  of  time  and  distanced  an  expanded  order  of  intelli- 
gence has  shown  the  benefits  of  union  in  a  common  system,  ar:d 
though  our  dominion  stretched  throughout  the  boundaries  of  this 
hemisphere,  with  the  elements  for  our  ageiits,  and  the  lightning 
of  heaven  for  our  slave,  we  could  bind  its  extremities  together 
in  a  moment,  and  throw  the  impulses  of  our  power  from  end  to 
end.  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

By  overlooking  the  means  of  protecting  our  marine  by  the  dis- 
covery or  purchase  of  those  island  stations,  we  are  behind  every 
nation  in  the  world  in  commercial  sagacitv.  France  rears  her 
fortifications  on  the  coasts  of  Morocco"  in  the  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  by  a  late  arrangement, 
even  plants  her  standard  in  the  very  mouth  of  Canton.  The 
Dutch  own  the  richest  of  the  Asiatic  isles,  and  Spain  rules  abso- 
lute in  the  Philippines.  Russia,  not  content  with  over  7,000,000 
square  miles,  extending  from  central  Europe  to  the  extremity  of 
easlciu  li.io  made  a  lodgment  on  our  continent,  and  marks 

the  line  of  her  possessions  to  the  North,  as  a  bar  to  our  farther 
advance  ;  and  even  Portugal  and  Denmark,  hold  their  warlike 
posts  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  acquisitions  of 
■England  are  so  well  known  they  hardly  need  recapitulation.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  Sun  never  sets  upon  her  dominions, 
and  that  the  thunder  of  her  morning  gun  from  post  to  post 
around  the  world,  falls  into  the  measure  of  a  continuous  salute. 

Gibraltar,  ^Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  give  her  the  control  of 
the  entire  ^Tediterranean  :  St.  Flelena,  Ascension  Island,  Cape 
1'own  and  ^Tauritius,  keep  watch  along  the  coasts  of  Africa;  she 
has  settletnents,  fortifications  and  territorial  governments  over 
all  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  her  powder  extends  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  region.  Further  south.,  her  empire 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  Australasia  ;— Xewfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia.  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  her  \A>st  India  Islands,  com- 
mand, the  entire  stretch  of  our  Atlantic  coast  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  while  Canada  environs  us  upon  our  North- 
ern border  ;  yet  probably  England  would  be  the  first  to  assure 
us.  in  connection  with  some  of  our  own  good  a.-lvisers,  that  ex- 
tension of  territory  is  the  sure  cause  of  a  nation's  eventual  de- 
struction. She,  however,  pursues  this  policy  herself,  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  adds  to  her  aggrandisement'and  power  at  every 
new  stage  of  its  consumption.  With  a  view  of  aiding  her  steam 
navigation  across  the  Pacific,  she  has  lately  purchased  a  little 
island  in  it,  on  which  two  coal  mines  have  been  discoverd  ;  she 
lias  not  even  thought  a  miserable  patch  of  ground  on  the' IMo- 
squito  shore, too  insignificant  to  seize,  and  she  is  now,  doubt- 
less, jntriguing  for  the  prize  of  Cuba  and  the  Californias.  Rus- 
sia is  ready  to  devour  Turkey  or  engulf  another  Poland.  Aus- 

*  This  was'  seized  ou  pretence  of  it  beintc  a  bequest  from  uu  African  chief. 
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tria  has  long  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  plains  of  Italy ; 
and  every  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  seek  new  acquisitions 
with  the  utmost  avidity  ;  while  the  United  States,  as  if  she  had  not 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  of  falling  suddenly  into  the  pos- 
session of  2,000,000  square  miles  68  years  ago,  folds  her  unas- 
suming hands,  and  with  an  amiable  bow  which  betrays  the  mod- 
esty of  her  character,  exclaims,  "thank  you,  Gentlemen  Powers, 
not  a  bit  more  if  you  please  \" 

The  opposers  of  the  course  of  policy  we  advocate,  if  not  able 
to.  defeat  it  on  the  grounds  of  reason  or  precedent,  will  find  their 
last  resource  in  the  tyranny  of  prejudice,  and  the  opinion  of 
Washington,  will  doubtless  be  appealed  to,  as  a  settler  of  the 
proposition  out  of  hand.  The  age,  however,  has  outgrown  this 
species  of  control.  Our  notions  of  liberty  have  become  extended 
to  the  degree  that  embraces  the  right  of  judging  lor  ourselves  ; 
and  we  feel  no  fear  of  startling  the  horror  of  our  readers  by  the 
assertion  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  people  in  tVe 
United  States  who,  from  the  new  principles  which  science  has 
evoked  in  the  present  generation,  are  better  judges  of  the  effects 
of  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  now,  than  \\^ashington,  or  any 
other  man,  who  died  forty-five  years  ago,  could  possibly  have 
been.  There  is  too  much  of  this  knuckling  to  precedent  and  old 
opinion.  \\q  can  benefit  by  the  experience  of  a  past  age,  with- 
out becoming  tlie  liereditary  bondsmen  of  their  ideas  ;  we  can 
treat  its  wisdom  Avith  all  the  consideration  it  deserves  without 
presenting  the  absurd  spectacle  of  a  people  claiming  to  be  free, 
who  have  absolutely  signed  away  freedom's  ntain  component  in 
the  liberty  of  mind. 

Again,  vast  countries  still  lie  in  the  fairy  regions  of  the  East, 
the  proiiuctions  and  resources  of  which  are  scarcely  known  to 
us,  and  that  only  await  the  ciA'ilising  influence  of  such  a  scheme 
as  this  to  throw  down  their  barriers  of  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, and  embrace,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,'  the  social  blessings 
of  the  world.  Of  this  nature  and  character  is  the  opulent  empire 
of  Japan.  Though,  second  but  to  China  itself,  it  holds  no  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and  only  permits  one  nation  (the  Dutch) 
to  land  upon  its  dominions.  Ought  it  to  be  too  much  for  Amer- 
ican diplomacv  to  eti'ect  its  commercial  and  social  redemption 
and  throw  its  rich  markets  o\)<in  to  our  enterprise. 

The  Oregon  route,  should  this  project  be  carried  through, 
would,  for  its  shortness,  for  its  safety,  for  its  com]^arati\'e  com- 
fort and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  duration  of  its  travel  coulci 
be  calculated,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any  other  l)y  all  tra\'- 
ellers  to  the  East,  or  the  regions  of  the  Pacific.  Tliese  would 
comprise  anK)ng  their  num])er  ambassadors  and  their  suites : 
consuls  and  other  go\'erinnent  oft'icers  to  China  and  the  Indies, 
to  New  Holland,  to  the  ports  of  the  western  coast,  and  the 
islands  of  Polynesia,  and  enticed  1)y  the  facilities  aft'orded  to 
them,  many  who  otherwise  would  never  have  attempted  the 
perils  and  discomforts  of  the  old  voyage,  would  make  a  trip  tn 
the  Indies  or  sonie  island  ])aradise  in  the  i'acific.  leaving  us  as 
they  passetl  leisureh'  through  our  territor\',  a  portion  of  their 
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wealth.  .\(kl  to  this  scnircc  of  profit,  the  toll  of  the  enormous 
amoniit  of  forei<^n  mcrchaTKHze  which  must  seek  this  avenue, 
or  be  shut  out  from  a  market  aUog-ether.  and  the  ])ostages  which 
the  .q-reat  number  of  letters  ])Ourinfj  in  from  every  part  of  Europe 
would  attord.  and  its  revenues  would  immense  indeed.  Yet 
the  sources  of  all  this  vast  income  would  be  surplus  proht,  for  a 
shc^rt  experience  would  prove  that  our  internal  trade,  communi- 
cations and  |)ostao-es.  would  not  only  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  the  road  of  themselves,  but  would  attord  a  liberal  per  centag-e 
on  the  amount  of  capital  investt-d. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  direction  which  can  be  given 
to  human  enterpri-~e.  is  so  active  and  eft'ectual  in  developing  the 
resources  of  a  country  as  that  involved  in  rail-roads  ;  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  stupendous  national  advantages,  both  ex- 
ternal and  domestic,  immediate  and  ultimate,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  result  of  this  project  would  justify  the  undertaking 
merely  as  a  measure  of  internal  improvt'U.ient. 

The  navigable  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  now, 
by  the  route  around  Cape  Horn,  about  19,000  miles  from  the  port 
of  New  York;  by  the  proposed  route  it  Vvould  be  less  than  3.000; 
which  affords  the  enormous  saving  of  16,000  miles.  The  natural 
effect  of  such,  a  commundcation  across  the  continent  would  be 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Oregon,  the  sudden  growth  of  a  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  at  its  Pacific  terminus^  and 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  on  Puget's  Sound.  Eor  both 
of  these  latter  objects,  every  facility  is  pVovidentially  afforded. 
Fine  building  stone  abounds  in  every  direction,  the  best  timber 
in  the  world  stud  its  forests,  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ocean  abounds  in  favorable  sites  for  water  power,  and  for 
the  sustenance  of  steam  na\dgation,  large  mines  of  coal  are  to  be 
found  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  station,  the  harbors  of  St.  Jean  de  Fuca  and  I'uget's 
Sound,  offT-r,  as  we  have  already  seen,  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
erection  of  the  works  of  a  great  nuiritime  nation. 

The  cost  of  the  work  is  the  next  branch  of  inquiry  that  de- 
mands our  attention.  For  a  guide  to  an  estimate  o'f  this  we 
have  the  tabular  .statements  of  the  American  Rail-road  fournal, 
(a  reliable  authority),  which  by  a  late  computation,  sets  tlie 
aggregate  jnunber  of  nules  of  rail-way  in  this  country  at  5,000; 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  $125,000,000,  or  $25,000  per  mile. 

As  a  portion  of  this  expense  is  occasioned  by  land  damages, 
or  land  for  the  track,  most  of  winch  lies  in  thickly  settled,  and, 
consccjuently,  valuable  sections  of  the  country,  w'e  are  entitled 
to  a  deduction  in  favor  of  the  \\(»rk  under  consideration.  The 
rate  of  this  may  l)e  obtained  from  the  example  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Rail-road,  the  land  damages  on  which  amounted  to 
82,842.47  per  mile.  W'e  Vvdll  apply  this  substraction  to  but  1500 
miles  of  the  prop<.)sed  work,  and  also  strike  the  amount  down  ro 
^2,500  a  mile,  to  make  a  smoother  computation.    Thus  we  ha\'e 

2,5C)0  miles  of  road  at  the  rate  of  S25.000  per  mile  $62,000,000 

A  deduction  of  $2,500  ))er  mile  from  1,500  miles   3,750.000 


$58,250,000 
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]\Iaking-an  ag^greg-ate  of  fifty-ei.i^ht  millions  and  a  quarter  for  the 
completion  of  a  desig^n  which  will  render  everv  nation  on  the 
g^Iobe  our  commercial  tributaries.  Idiis.  h<:»wever.  is  a  most  e\- 
travac:ant  estimate,  and  tlie  cost  will  probably  not  amount  to 
within  several  millions  of  that  -urn.  The  distance  is  very 
roug-hlv  calculated  from  the  absence  of  accurate  information  on 
the  subject,  and  the  cost  is  [)urposely  amplified  to  secure  bein^ 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  calculation..  We  are  justified  in  the 
opinion  that  it  will  l)e  much  le-s,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
present  a  private  project  l)efore  Con.sjress  which  proposes  to  per- 
form the  work  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  on  the  somewhat  modest 
condition,  by  the  way,  of  recei\'inL!:-  a  orant  of  public  lands  sixty 
miles  in  width  along  the  track,  from  Illinois  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  therefore,  even  though  it  should  amount 
to  a  hundred  or  a  luuidred  and  fifty  millions,  is  no  argument  to 
urge  against  the  undertaking,  for  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  our 
national  character  to  impute  to  government  an  inability  to  carry 
■  out  a  design  which  is  within  the  scope  and  means  of  a  company 
of  private  individuals.  The  resources  of  our  country  are  fullv 
equal  to  the  enterprise.  Xo  patriot  believes,  no  statesman  dare 
affi.rm,  th-J  .-ire  luiable  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  a  three 
years'  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe  ;  yet  tins 
undertaking,  at  its  utmost  estimate,  will  not  cost  as  much  as  a 
three  years'  war,  and  instead  of  leaving  us,  as  a  war  would  do. 
enfeebled,  exhausted,  and  depressed,  its  completion  would  find 
us  regenerated  with  new  life,  with  our  impulses  awakened,  our 
energies  strengthened,  ar.d  advancin.ii-  forward  with  a  rapiditv 
and  vigor  that  wa:)uld  astonish  even  Destiny  itself.  Let  us  dep- 
recate, therefore,  from  the  consideration  of  this  work,  that  fatal 
spirit  of  Economy  which  has  been  the  Evil  Genius  to  so  many 
a  great  design. 

Economy  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Representative  governments. 
Deceived  by  its  plasuible  exterior,  and  tickled  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  an  essential  element  of  ])rimitive  simplicitv.  philoso- 
phers, whose  mental  scope  reaches  no  further  than  the  piling  up 
of  particles  on  the  simplest  rule  of  simple  addition,  oppose  its 
'blighting  influence  to  every  noble  scheme,  and  advocate  it  on 
all  occasions  and  with  the  utmost  vehemence  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. They  do  not  see.  or  they  do  not  care  to  see,  that  the 
thrift  which  hoards  the  seed  to  defeat  us  of  the  harvest,  is  the 
grossest  form  of  waste  :  that  it  amuses  the  present  with  a  straw, 
to  cheat  the  future  of  its  golden  fields.  They  proceed  upon  the 
false  idea,  that  the  multitude  more  readily  appreciate  the  rule 
that  saves  a  penny  now.  than  the  design  which  subtracts  one  on 
the  hazard  of  the  return  of  a  pound  hereafter;  and  it  is  through 
this  corrupt  and  contemptible  consideration,  this  pin-hook 
angling  in  the  muddy  water>  after  popularity,  that  we  find  a 
prevailing  meanness  in  all  our  measures  of  expenditure.  .\ 
meanness  that  runs  from  the  remuneration  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union  to  the  purchase  of  a  territory,  from  the  starva- 
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tion  of  an  African  lion,*  to  the  presentation  to  an  Imaun  of  a 
piece  of  lacquered  plate  ;t  till  at  leng-th  it  degenerates  into  in- 
justice and  dishonesty  in  its  disregard  of  the  rights  of  revolu- 
tionary claimants,  and  in  the  non  redemption' of  the  continental 
paper  which  gave  its  illusory  consideration  for  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  patriotic  hearts. 

A  ,  sufficient  amount  of  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
mencement, nay,  the  entire  completion  of  the  whole  work,  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  alone.  As  soon  as  the  survey  is 
made  and  the  route  laid  out,  the  land  in  the  immediate  line  of 
the  track  will  be  sought  with  the  utmost  eagerness  by  specula- 
tors, for  investments  of  their  capital.  It  will  rise  at  once  to  an 
immense  value,  and  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  expect  that 
in  less  than  one  year  from  the  marking  out  of  the  line,  more  than 
thirty  million  of  dollars  would  pour  into  the  treasury  of  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Sales.  Additional  sales  could  then  be  made  as  the 
road  progressed,  to 'a  still  better  advantage,  and  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  v/ork.  the  Government  would  find  its  waste  do- 
main of  unavailable  prairie  turned  as  if  by  magic  into  market- 
able acres. 

The  road,  as  it  progressed,  would  be  employed  up  to  the 
point  of  its  cjnij^.letion,  by  our  merchants,  our  traders,  and  our 
emig-rants.  The  great  amount  of  trade  and  travel,  which  sets 
out  from  this  point,  (Xew  York,)  through  the  western  states  co 
the  i^.Iississippi,  and  returns  the  same  way  back,  would  enable  it 
to  go  very  far  to\vard  sustaining  its  own  existence. 

It  may  strike  some  as  superogatory  in  the  Government  to 
undertake  this  v.-ork  when  it  is  offered  to  be  accomplished,  and 
all  its  consequent  advantages  secured  to  our  hand,  by  private 
enterprise';  but  there  are  many,  and  insurmountable  reasons 
why  it  should  be  a  national  undertaking,  and  not  left  at  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  specukators,  v^^hose  narrow  objects  would  be 
private  gain. 

It  should  be  national,  because  its  objects  and  purposes  are 
national ;  and  because  its  accomplishment  will  advance  the 
glory  as  well  as  ensure  the  safety  of  our  country,  and  beneficially 
affect  the  interests  of  all  its  citi-.ens. 

Because  being  the  high  road  for  all  nations,  its  transactions 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  foreign  relations,  and 
its  regulations  will  consequently  1:)C  governmental  in  their  na- 
ture and  policy. 

Because  the  undertaking  is  too  gigantic  for  the  successful 
enteri)rise  of  individuals,  who,  if  ever  able  to  accomplish  it  at 
all,  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  with  that  despatch,  which  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  country,  our  ^'iews  in  relation  to  Oregon, 
and  the  ardent  wishes  of  our  people  demand. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Tlip  Emp^^ror  nf  >Ii<ri»coo  sonf  u;^  i)rpsont  of  a  lion  of  the  desert,  which, 
after  its  arrival,  harnly  nm-ajt^^d  starvation  tlirou-h  ihe  iiuniauitv  of  a  showman, 
who  snbsecjuenrly  piirrhasfd  it  for  liis  luenairerie. 

t  The  fiiiaun  of  .Muscat,  as  an  ovei-ture  fcr  u  commercial  arrnnsement,  f;ent 
two  superb  niiik  whito  -Arabian   conrsors,   witli   a  slave  accompanvincr  each.  We 
retunie<I,  anion-  otht-r  tliiu.LTs,  a  r<;\v  !)oat  wicli  silver  iiJuicd  rowlocks.    The  pure  ore 
would  not  hav»'  cost  a  iuindrt-d  dollars  more. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  LAMENT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  1831,  there  was 
erected  one  day  on  the  first  bench  or  level  of  the  bank  of  the  ^lis- 
sissippi  river  near  the  northerly  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  an 
Indian  lodg-e  of  skins  spread  over  poles — a  large  lodge,  according; 
to  one  who  sav/  it  and  has  written  a])ont  it — by  at  least  four  In- 
dians who  had  journeyed  upon  their  Indian  horses  and  with  their 
pack  animals  from  the  rendezvous  at  Green  River,  in  company 
with  a  returning  trader,  probably  assisting  in  bringing-  in  his  furs. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  Indians  to  visit  St.  Louis  in  those 
days,  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  General  William 
Clark,  the  Superintendent  of  hidian  Affairs  in  the  AVest,  had  his 
headquarters  ' and  resided  there.    These  particular  Indians,  how- 
ever, had  not  come  from  any  usual  cause,  nor  were  thev  from  any 
of  the  prairie  tribes.    They  were  from  beyond  the  summit  of  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  General  Clark  had  traveled  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  they  came  by  reason  of  religious  impulse,  hav- 
mg-  been  sent  to  ascertain  hov.'  the  white  people  communed  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  whether  religious  teachers  could  not  be 
sent  to  live  in  their  country  and  instruct  them.    Verv  naturally 
they  were  at  once  taken  by  the  trader  to  General  Clark,  who 
became  very  much  interested  in  them,  and  did  all  that  he  could 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  to  assist  them  ;  but  their  languag-e 
was  such  that  they  could  not  be  well  understood.    Thev  seem 
to  liave  indicated  a  preference  for  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
worship;  two  of  them  died  and  were  buried  by  the  priests  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis.    Soon  after  this  the 
remaining  two,  witli  the  assurance  of  General  Clark  and  others 
that  teachers  would  be  sent  to  their  tribe,  seem  to  have  left  St. 
Louis  and  to  have  spent  the  winter  at  some  other  place;  for  in 
the  spring-  they  joined  the  party  ascending  the  :\[issouri  River 
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by  steamboat.  George  Catlin,  the  painter  of  Indian  portraii^^ 
being  in  the  same  company.  One  of  them  died  on  the  way  h(jni?.-. 
the  other  lived  to  reach  his  tribe  in  safet}-.  The  authorities  fu: 
these  statements  and  further  details  are  to  follow.  That  the 
publication  in  1833  of  the  fact  that  such  a  deputation  had  visiter  1 
St.  Louis  and  for  such  a  purpose  started  the  missionary  mow- 
ment  toward  the  Oregon  country  several  years  earlier  than  other- 
wise would  have  taken  place  is  quite  certain.  '  But  so  much  liis- 
toric  achievement  has  been  claimed  as  resulting  from  this  inci- 
dent, and  so  much  of  glamor  gathered  about  it,  that  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  it  ad  seriatim  will  be  of  interest.  For  the  preseiii 
purpose  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  deputation  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  early  fall  of  1831,  though  later  verification  may  es- 
tablish the  year  1830  as  the  correct  one. 

We  will  first  get  a  glimpse  of  conditions  in  183 1  at  St.  Louis, 
the  chief  city  west  of  the  "Mississippi  at  that  time.  No  census 
is  available  for  that  year,  but  in  182S  there  had  been  a  census 
showing  a  population  of  a  trifle  over  five  thousand;  and  the  next 
census  following,  that  of  1836,  showed  more  than  double  tluii 
number.  From  this  and  other  sources  of  information  we  may 
reasonably  state  that  there  were  at  least  six  thousand  peo|»lc 
in  the  city  in  1831.  It  was  tlie  headquarters  of  the  fur  trade 
and  the  trade  center  of  the  whole  Southwest  and  Western  coun- 
try beyond  the  ?vlississippi  River.  Of  Protestant  churches  tlir 
Presbyterian  was  organized  in  181 7  by  Rev.  Samuel  Giddings. 
the  Baptist  in  181 8,  the  Episcopal  (Christ  Church)  in  1819  and 
the  Tvlethodist  Episcopal  in  1820..  General  Clark  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  and  a  -pew  holder  in  Christ  Church.  Clergymen 
prominent  in  the  ^lissouri  Conference  of  the  ]\[ethodist  Episco- 
pal Church  resided  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  annual  conference  meet- 
ing of  that  denomination  was  held  in  that  city  in  September 
of  the  year  1830  and  perhaps  also  in  1831.  So  that  while  it 
may  be  said — speaking  of  sects — that  St.  Louis  had  been  from 
the  first  a  Catholic  city  in  point  of  numbers,  in  1831  there  \\'ero 
at  least  four  IVotestant  denominations  active  there  as  organiza- 
tions, and  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church  especially  so  as  re- 
gards vjork  throughout  the  State  of  ^lissouri. 

General  Clark  was  at  that  time  over  sixty  years  of  age,  1 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  untarnished  morals,  and  held  in  hii:;h 
respect  in  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  family;  his  wife  died  in 
■  December  of  that  year.  lie  was  a  charter  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Lodge  Xo.  3.  A.  F.  &  A.  3.1. ,  and  afterward  of  jMissouri 
Lodge  No.  12,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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(For  the  most  of  the  above  facts  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Hon.  W.  B.  Douglas,  of  the  ^Missouri  Historical 
Society.) 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  contemporaneous  written  accounts  of 
the  visit  of  this  deputation  of  Indians  commonly  designated  as 
Flatheads,  but  really  from  both  the  Nez  Perces  (Choppunish) 
and  Flathead  (Salishan)  tribes.  In  1841  there  were  published 
the  two  volumes  entitled  "Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners, 
Customs  and  Conditions  of  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  Written 
During  Eight  Years'  Travel  Among  the  Wildest  Tribes  of  In- 
dians in  North  America  in  1832,  '33,  '34,  35,  '36,  '37,  '38  and  '39,'' 
containing  numbered  letters  and  illustrative  plates,  by  George 
Catlin.  Letter  No.  48,  in  volume  II.,  refers  to  these  Indians, 
and  from  that  we  will  copy  and  designate  the  quotation  as 

•■    Catlin's  Account. 

Mr.  Catlin  refers  to  two  young  men  "who  were  part  of  a 
delegation  that  came  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  St.  Louis 
a  few  years  since  to  inquire  for  the  truth  of  a  representation 
which  they  said  some  white  men  had  made  amongst  them 
'that  our  religion  was  better  than  theirs,  and  that  they  would 
all  be  lost  if  they  did  not  embrace  it.'  Two  old  and  venerable 
men  of  this  party  died  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  traveled  2,000  miles 
(companion  of  these  two  young  fellows)  toward  their  own  coun- 
try, and  became  much  pleased  with  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions. The  last  mentioned  of  the  two  died  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  on  his  way  home,  with  disease  wdiich  he 
had  contracted  in  the  civilized  district,  and  the  other  one  I  have 
since  learned  arrived  safely  among  his  friends,  conveying  to 
them  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  ;  but  assurances  at  the  same  time  from  General  Clark 
and  many  reverend  gentlemen  that  the  report  which  they  had 
heard  was  w^ell  founded  ;  and  that  missionaries — good  and  re- 
ligious men — would  soon  come  amongst  them  to  teach  this  re- 
ligion, so  that  they  could  all  understand  and  have  the  benefits 
of  it.  When  I  first  heard  the  report  of  the  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mission  across  the  mountains  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  but  on  con^-ersing  with  General  Clark  on  a  future  occasion 
I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact.''  I'his  letter,  from  internal 
evidence,  was  written  some  time  after  the  year  1837.  A  portion 
of  it  is  quoted  in  Rev.  William  Barrows'  "Oregon  :  The  Struggle 
for  Possession,''  and  in  several  later  books  that  were  evidently 
based  on  Barrows,  but  only  so  much  as  suited  the  purpose  of 
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those  authors.  By  many  others  who  refer  to  Georg-e  Cathn  as 
authority  this  letter  is  not  quoted  at  all.  it  is  from  these  "Let- 
ters" that  we  know  the  year  of  the  first  journey  of  Catlin  up 
the  ?^rissouri  by  sterimhoat,  namely,  1832,  which  date  man\- 
writers  have  misstated,  carelessly  or  to  conform  to  the  balance 
of  their  storv. 

Some  years  ao^o  the  writer  first  found  an  extended  account 
of  ail  the  four  deputations  sent  by  the  Flathead  tribe  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  30s  in  a  book  written  by  L.  B.  Palladiuo,  S.  J.,  entitled 
"Indian  and  A\diite  in  the  Xorthwest,"  etc.,  (pp.  11  and  12)  and 
published  in  1894.  includino;  the  earliest  contemporarv  account 
of  this  first  deputation  of  1831.  Father  Palladino  is,  we  are  told, 
still  livin-  in  Spokane,  AWasliing-ton ;  he  w^as  one  of  the  early 
Catholic  missionaries  in  what  is  now  Alontana.  B^ut  recentl'v 
there  has  been  ahorded  an  opportunity  to  read  the  later  book 
of  the  late  William  L  ^^larshall,  of  Chicago,  that  untiring-  digger 
after  facts,  and  this  same  account  is  given  at  page  5  et  seq.  of 
part  IL  of  his  "Acquisition  of  Oregon,"  etc.,  and  from  that,  with 
permission,  we  will  quote  what  for  convenience  we  will  desig- 
nate ■•  .      ;.       ■        ;  : 

The  Catholic  Account. 

'The  first  mention  that  has  ever  been  found  of  these  four 
Flatheads  is  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  31,  1831,  from  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Rosati,  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  editor  of  the  'Annales  de 
I'Association  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,'  of  Lvons,  France, 
and  printed  in  that  publication  m  iZ^:.i^.  -^,  6o(i^.:  A  transla- 
fion  of  so. much  of  it  as  concerns  this  subject  is  on  pp  18S-9  of 
Vol.  IL,  of.  'Records  of  the  Am.  Cath.  Hist.  Societv,'  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  article  on  'The  Origin  of  the  Flathead  Mission,' 
by  Major  Fdmond  :\[allet.  LL.  B.,  as  follows:  'Some  three 
months  ago  four  Indians,  who  live  at  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
-Alountains,  near  the  Columbia  River,  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  After 
visiting  General  Clark  who.  in  his  celebrated  travels,  had  seen 
the  nation  to  Avhich  they  belong,  and  had  been  well  received  by 
them,  they  came  to  see  our  church,  and  ajipeared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly well  pleased  with  it.  Unfortunatelv  there  was  no  one  who 
understood  their  language.  Sometime  afterward  two  of  them 
fell  dangerously  ill.  I  was  then  absent  from  St.  Louis.  Two 
of  our  priests  visited  them,  and  the  poor  Indians  seemed  de- 
hghted  with  their  visit.  They  made  signs  of  the  Cross  and 
otlier  signs  which  appeared  fo  have  some  relation  to  baptism. 
Ihis  vacraiiicnt  was  administered  to  them;  thev  ga^-e  expres- 
sion of  their  satisfaction.  A  little  cross  was  presented,  to  them  ; 
they  took  it  witli  eagerness,  kissed  it  repeatedlv,  and  it  could 
be  taken  from  them  only  after  their  death.  It' was  truly  dis- 
tressing that  ihry  could  iMt  be  sixjken  to.    Their  remains'  were 
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carried  to  the  clinrch  for  the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
all  the  Catholic  ceremonies.  The  other  two  attended  and  acted 
with  great  propriety.    They  have  returned  to  their  country. 

"  *\Ve  have  since  learned  from  a  Canadian,  who  has  crossed 
the  country  wdiich  they  inhabit,  that  they  belong  to  the  nation 
of  Tetes-Plates  (Flatheads),  which,  as  with  another  called  the 
Pieds-Noirs  (or  Elackfeet)  have  recei\-ed  some  notions  of  the 
Catholic  religion  from  two  Indians  who  had  been  to  Canada,  and 
who  had  related  what  they  had  seen,  giving  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
telling  them  that  it  was  also  the  religion  of  the'  whites;  they 
have  retained  what  they  could  of  it,  and  they  have  learned  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  to  pray.  These  nations  have 
not  yet  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  others  ;  their  man- 
ners and  customs  are  simple  and  they  are  very  numerous.  We 
have  conceived  the  liveliest  desire  to  not  let  pass  such  a  good 
occasion.  ]\Ir.  Condamine  has  offered  himself  to  go  to  them 
next  spring  with  another.  In  tlie  meantime,  we  shall  obtain 
information  on  wdiat  we  have  been  told,  and  on  the  means  of 
travel.' 

"The  TQ9:'"^^f'v  of  burials  of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Louis  states 
that  one  of  these  Indians — Xarcisse — was  buried  Oct.  31st,  1831, 
Rev.  Edmond  Saulnier  officiating,  and  the  second — Paul — was 
buried  on  Nov.  17th,  1S31,  Rev.  Benedict  Roux  officiating.  (Rec- 
ords Am.  Catholic  History  Soc.  \''ol.  II..  p.  190.)'' 

In  the  year  of  1S35,  ^larcus  AMiitman  went  as  far  West 
as  the  rendezvous  at  Green  River  and  visited  -St.  Louis,  botli 
going  and  coming,  and  a  journal  of  that  trip  is  preserved  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  missionarv  board  at  Boston,  which 
is  on  file  among  the  papers  of  the  American  I)oard  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  .Missions.  The  report  of  Dr.  Whitman  as  t^) 
those  Indians,  as  given  on  pages  10  and  it  of  tliis  same  book 
by  Principal  Marshall,  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Whitman's  Account. 

"A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Wliitman.  realh"  a  journal  covering 
3,lay  14th  to  Dec.  17th,  1835,  ^^'^^-^  covering  16  p|).  foolscap, — 
from  which  nothing  has  yet  been  published. —  (but  which  I 
copied  from  the  original)  says:  "The  following  is  the  history  of 
these  Indians  that  came  to  St.  Louis  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  I  received  it  from  the  trader  under  whose 
protection  they  came  and  returne(k  He  savs  tlieir  object  was 
to  gain  religious  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  the  Flathead  tribe 
delegated  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  and  two  of  their  prin- 
cipal men.  and  the  Xez  Perce.  tri]>e  a  like  delegatiun,  it  being 
a  joint  delegati<:)n  of  huih  tribes.  In  addition  to  this  delegation 
a  young  Xt-/  I'crce  came  al(Hig.  When  they  came  to  Council 
1  Units  two  (^f  the  Flatheads  and  one  of  ihe  Xez  Perces  returned 
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home,  and  the  other  Flathead,  the  chief,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
chief,  and  the  remainin;^:  one  of  the  delegation,  and  the  young 
Indian  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  remained  through  the 
winter.  Ai  St.  Louis  two  of  them  died  and  the  only  remaining 
one  of  the  delegation  died  on  his  return  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  so  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  return  but  the 
young  man." 

(There  is  not  a  word  in  this  about  their  ''having  come  in 
search  of  the  white  man's  Bible"  or  anything  whatever  about 
the  Bible,  or  about  any  book.) 

In  1831  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians  was  living  upon  a 
reservation  near  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  but  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  remove  them  to  a  larger  tract  in  the  West,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  tribe  were  sent  to  explore  that  country  before  their 
decision  should  be  made.  Mr.  William  Walker,  an  intelligent 
man,  of  either  part  or  full  Wyandotte  blood,  was  the  interpreter 
of  those  who  made  this  journey,  and  the  party  on  their  outward 
trip  seem  to  have  passed  thraugh  St.  Louis  early  in  November, 
183 1,  at  a  date  after  the  death  of  the  first  Indian  and  before  that 
of  the  second.  After  his  return,  ]\Ir.  Walker  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  IVlr.  G.  P.  Disoway,  of  Pittsburg,  and  that  gentleman 
made  it  a  part  of  a  lengthy  communication  to  the  "Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  and  Zion's  Herald"  (the  leading  publica- 
tion of  the  i\L  E.  Church)  of  ^larch  ist,  1833.  This  was,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  first  publication  in  America  of  anything  in 
reference  to  the  Flathead-Xez  Perces  deputation  and  it  made  an 
immediate  impression  in  religious  circles.  The  communication 
has  been  reproduced  in  full  in  so  many  books  that  are  easy  of 
access  (see  Exhibit  "D''  in  Chittenden's  History  of  the  Fur 
Trade  for  the  best;  also,  ^Nlowry's  Marcus  Whitman,)  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  no  part 
of  it  or  in  any  of  the  editorials  based  upon  it  at  that  time  was 
there  any  mention  of  a  lament  by  one  of  the  Indians  or  of  the 
"Book  of  Heaven"  as  a  phrase.  We  will,  however,  set  forth  so 
much  of  William  Walker's  letter  as  relates  to  this  deputation, 
calling  it 

The  Methodist  Account. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Jan.  19th,  1833. 

Dear  Friend: — Your  last  letter,  dated  November  12th,  came 
duly  to  hand.  The  business  part  is  answered  in  another  com- 
munication which  is  inclosed. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  had  no  opi:)ortunity  of  answerin."- 
your  very  friendly  letter  in  a  manner  that  would-be  satisfactory 
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to  myself:  neither  can  I  now,  owing  to  a  want  of  time  and  a 
retired  place,  where  I  can  write  undisturbed.  * 

I  will  here  relate  an  anecdote,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  Imme- 
diately after  we  landed  in  St.  Louis,  on  our  way  to  the  West, 
I  proceeded  to  General  Clark's,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, to  present  our  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  to  receive  the  same  from  him  to  the  different  In- 
dian agents  in  the  upper  country.  While  in  his  office  and  trans- 
acting business  with  him,  he  informed  me  that  three  chiefs  from 
the  Flathead  nation  were  in  his  house,  and  were  quite  sick,  and 
that  one  (the  fourth)  had  died  a  few  days  ago.'  They  were  from 
the  v/est  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  (Here  is  given  a  description 
of  their  flattened  heads  and  the  manner  of  doing  it.) 

The  distance  they  had  traveled  on  foot  was  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  to  see  General  Clark,  their  great  father,  as  they 
called  him,  he  being  the  first  American  officer  they  ever  became 
acquainted  with,  and  having  much  confidence  in  him,  they  had 
come  to  consult  him,  as  they  said,  upon  very  important  matters. 
General  Clark  related  to  me  the  object  of  their  mission,  and, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  my 
feelings  while  listening  to  his  narrative.  I  will  here  relate  it  briefly 
as  I  well  can :  It  appeared  that  some  white  man  had  penetrated 
into  their  country,  and  happened  to  be  a  spectator  at  one  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  which  they  scrupulously  perform  at  stated 
periods.  He  informed  them  that  their  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being  was  radically  wrong,  and  instead  of  being  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasing,  it  was  displeasing  to  Him  ;  he  also  in- 
formed them  that  the  white  people  away  toward  the  rising  of 
the  sun  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  true  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  Great  Spirit.  They  had  a  book  containing  direc- 
tions how  to  conduct  themselves  in  order  to  enjoy  His  favor 
and  hold  converse  with  Him ;  and  with  this  guide,  no  one  need 
go  astray ;  but  every  one  that  would  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  there  could  enjoy,  in  this  life.  His  favor,  and  after  death 
would  be  received  into  the  country  wdiere  the  Great  Spirit  re- 
sides, and  live  forever  with  Him. 

Upon  recei\'ing  this  inform.ation.  they  called  a  national  coun- 
cil to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  Some  said,  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  certainly  high  time  we  were  put  in  possession  of  this 
mode,  and  if  our  mode  of  worshipping  be  wrong  and  displeasing 
to  the  Great  Spirit  it  is  time  we  had  laid  it  aside.  We  must 
know  something  about  this — it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  put 
off — the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  They  accordingly  deputed 
four  of  the  chiefs  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  to  see  their  great 
father,  General  Clark,  to  inquire  of  him.  having  no  doubt  but  he 
would  tell  them  the  \vhole  truth  about  it. 

They  arrived  at  St.  Louis  and  presented  themselves  to  Gen- 
eral Clark.  The  latter  was  somewhat  puzzled,  being  sensible 
of  the  responsiljility  that  rested  on  him  ;  he,  however,  proceeded 
by  informing  th.em  that  what  they  had  been  told  by  the  white 
man  in  their  own  country  was  true.    Then  he  went  into  a  sue- 
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cmct  history  of  man   from  his  creation  down  to  the  advent  of 

n  th!"  P?n  '''^^'''''''\  '?  '^''T  ''''  "^^^^''^^  P^^^^^P^^  contained 
nilhl  ^f'^'^f'^^'^^f  \^  then,  the  decalogue;  informed  them 
of  ^he  advent  ot  the  .S.yior.  his  Hfe,  precepts,  his  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  relation  he  now  stands  to  m^n  as  a 
mediator— that  he  will  jud-e  tlie  world  etc 

Poor  fellows  they  were  not  all  permitted  to  retnrn  home  to 
their  people  with  the  mtellig-ence.  Two  died  in  St.  Louis,  and 
the_  remainm.s:  two,  though  somewhat  indisposed,  set  out  for 

kn!wvn"''TT    "f^     ^  "^''r''  ''''''''^  ^^^^^^^  is  not 

I  he  change  ot  climate  and  diet  operated  verv  severelv 

bTeTand  hsh!^'^^^'-     ''"'^  ''''  "'^^       ^^^^^  ^^-^-^ 

If  they  died  on  their  way  home,  peace  be  to  their  names  1 
They  died  inquirers  atter  the  truth.  I  was  informed  that  the 
hlatheads,  as  a  nation,  have  the  fewest  vices  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  continent  of  America 

I  had  just  concluded  I  would  lay  this  rough  and  uncouth 
scroll  aside  and  revise  it  before  I  would  send  it  but  if  T  iTv  it 
aside ^ you  will  never  receive  it  ;  so  I  will  send  it  to  vou  just  as 
It  IS  with  all  Its  imperfections."  hoping  that  vou  m'av  be  able 
to  decipher  it.    i  ou  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  3'ou  please 

^t.  Yours  in  haste, 

G.  P.  Disoway,  Esq.  ;  WALKER. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  in  1833.  more  than  a  vear  after  the 
occurrence.    Put  in  the  spring  of  the  following  vear  ( 1S3  0,  Rev 
D.  Lee  and  Rev.  Jason  Lee  were  in  St.  Louis  and  luade  in- 
quiries ot  General  Clark  (they  were  on  their  wav  to  Oregon 
to  start  the  :\lethodist  mission),  and  in  Lee's  •'Ten  Years^  in 
Oregon,"  (Lee  &  Erost.  X.  Y.,  1844)  pp.  no-ii,  we  read  that 
they  ascertained  that  the  account  printed  in  the  ^Advocate" 
was  -high  wrought"  and  contain-ed  "incorrect  statements  "  So 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  there  had  been  much 
emhtdlishment  even  at  that  earlv  date.    We  know  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  flattened  heads  is  largelv  imaginative,  because 
nearly  every  traveler  reported  that  this  custoni  did  not  prevail 
among  either  the  Chopi>unish  or  Salishan  trihes. 
^     Among  the  manuscripts  in  the   ikancroft  collection  at  the 
e  niversity  of  California  is  one  written  bv  a  retired  clergvman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  father  had  been  a  resi- 
dent ot  old  St.  Louis  and  who  says  he  was  himself  ordained 
as  an  eider  m  that  denomination  at  a  meeting  held  in        [  ouis 
about  the  time  the  Elathcad-Xez  iVrces  deputation  arrived  there" 
and  It  IS  npon  t lu- . authority  of  that  manuscript  that  the  fcn'eo-o- 
ing  statement  is  made  as  to  the  Indians  setting  up  their  own 
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lodge  and  liviiio^  in  it  while  they  stayed  at  St.  Louis.  As  spe- 
cial permission  has  been  obtaine<l  hy  the  writer  to  make  a  copy 
of  that  manuscript  it  will  be  presented  as  a  document  at  a  later 
date,  with  verifications  and  comments,  and  not  considered  here. 
This  account  also  refers  to  the  Walker  letter  as  overdrawn 
and  incorrect. 

The  incident  we  are  discussing-  took  place  in  1831-32,  and 
the  chronicles  we  have  transcribed  were  written  within  a  decade 
thereafter.  But  we  now  pass  on  to  the  year  1866  before  we 
note  another  development  of  this  tale.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Indian  missions  in  Oregon  (.Methodist,  Congregational-Presby- 
terian and  Catholic)  had  been  started  with  enthusiasm,  main- 
tamed  at  much  cost  and  sacrifice,  and,  in  most  instances,  ceased 
to  exist.  Those  among  the  Flatheads  and  the  Xez  Perces  were 
afterward  re\'ived.  and  in  time  yielded  some  results;  they  were 
the  most  promising.  During-  the  intervening  years'  there  mav 
have  been  further  mention  of  this  deputation  in  public  address 
or  missioppn-  literature,  but  none  that  has  attracted  anv  atten- 
tion or  that  has  been  quoted  by  any  historical  writer.  But  the 
issue  ^of  February  i^.th,  1S66,  of  the  W'alla  Walla  Statesman 
contams  Xo.  2  of  a  series  of  lectures  Vv-ritten  by  one  of  the  earlv 
missionaries.  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  entitled  "Early  Oregon  .APls-- 
sions  and  Their  Importance  in  Securing-  the  Countrv  to  Anu/ri- 
cans,"  and  here  we  find  further  elaboration. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Bagley,  of  Seattle,  has  kindly  furnished  the  fol-' 
lowmg  copy  from  his  tiles  of  the  paper: 

The  Spalding  Account. 

'']\rark  the  hand  of  God  bringing  forward  His  agents.  In 
1832  the  Flathead  atid  Xez  Perces  Indians,  having  recei\'ed  some 
ideas  of  God  from  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  having-  committed  five  of  their  yuung  men  to  that  comj^any 
to  be  by  them  taken  across  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  and  conunitted 
to  the  school  of  those  sdf-devoted  excellent  men.  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Cochran,  of  the  Church  Alissionary  Society  at  the  Selkirk 
Settlement  of  the  Lakes,  still  felt,  as  'they  expressed  it,  "verv 
hungry  for  more  of  God's  lUvik,"  and  resolved  to  send  men  to 
the  rising  sun  to  obtain  that  book,  and  men  to  teach  it.  Thev 
seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  in  this,  also,  bv  Catholic  Iro- 
quois Indians  from  Canada,  a  few  of  ^^'hom  had  arrived  among 
them.  Tliis  delegation  consisted  of  one  principal  chief,  one 
sub-chief  and  two  warriors,  ddiey  arrived  at  the  American  ren- 
dezvous on  (ireen  River  in  time  to  join  the  Am.erican  Fur  Com- 
pany on  their  return  fr<>m  the  I\()ck\'  .Mountains  t')  the  States. 
They  paid  their  |)assag-e  (riding  their  own  horses)  bv  herding- 
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animals,  hunting,  swimming  rivers  and  otherwise  makin-  them- 
selves  useful.^^  At  St.  Louis  General  Clark,  then  Superintendent 
ot  Indian  Aflairs,  for  the  Western  Territories,  received  them 
kindly   having  met  their  chief  in  his  own  country  twenty-six 
years  before.    Two  of  them  died  during  the  winter     In  the 
sprmg,_  as  the  other  two  were  about  to  return  to  their  nations 
the  chief  made  his  last  lament  to  General  Clark-     T  came  to 
you,  the  Great  Father  of  the  white  men,  with  but  one  eye 
partly  opened.    I  am  to  return  to  my  people  beyond  the  moun- 
tains ot  snow,  at  the  setting  sun,  with  both  eyes  in  darkness 
and  both  arms  broken.    I  came  for  teachers  and  am  goino-  back 
without  them.    I  came  to  you  for  the  Book  of  God.    You  have 
not  led  me  to  it.    You  have  taken  me  to  your  big  house  where 
multitudes  of  your  children  assemble  and  where  your  youn^r 
women  dance  as  we  do  not  allow  our  women  to  dance,  and  you 
have  taken  me  to  many  other  big  houses  where  the  people  bow 
down  to  each  other  and  light  torches  to  worship  pictures.  The 
Book  of  God  was  not  there.    And  I  am  to  return  to  my  people 
to  die  m  darkness.'    This  lament  was  overheard  in  an  adjoinino- 
room  by  a  young  man  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  imme- 
diately made  known  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  come  bevond 
the  Kocky  Alountams  to  obtain  missionaries  in  a  letter  to  a 
brother  in  Christ  in  Pittsburgh.    }3ut  just  as  the  fact  was  about 
to  come  before  the  public,  it  came  under  the  eye  of  the  o-reat 
Indian  traveler,  George  Catlin,  who,  providentially,  was  in^'that 
city  at  the  time.    He  advised  not  to  pubHsh  the  statement  He 
did  not  belle^-e  it  to  be  true,  as  he  had  traveled  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  m  the  same  caravans  with  those  Indians:  had  seen 
them  often  m  General  Clark's  office  during  the  winter  -  he  had 
never  understood  that  they  came  for  that  purpose,  but  he  would 
write  to  General  Clark.    He  did  so,  and  soon  received  the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  General  Clark:    'The  sole  object  of  those 
Indians  when  visiting  the  States  was  to  obtain  religious  teach- 
ers.    Air.  Cation  immediately  gave  the  facts  to  the  editor  told 
him  to  give  it  to  the  world.    I  received  this  from  Air  Catlin's 
own  hps,  when  we  met  him  in  Pittsburgh  on  our  way  to  this 
country,  m  Alarch  of  1S36.    The  lament  I  received  from  the  • 
only  surviving  one  of  the  delegation  after  I  arrived  in  the  nation 
The  chief  dieci  soon  after  leaving  St.  Louis.    Only  one  returned 
to  the  nation. 

Concerning  Mr.  Spalding  the  writer  is  inclined  to  be  char- 
itable, out  of  consideration  for  tlie  reported  accident  of  his 
birth,  the  diseased  condition  of  his  mind  (as  stated  by  his  asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Alarcus  Whitman)  aggravated  by  the  sliock  and  ex- 
posure connected  with  his  personal  escape 'from  massacre:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  courageous  and  zealous  in  his 
early  work  among  the  Xcz  Pcrces  and  accomplished  more  in 
proportionate  results  than  any  other  Protestant  missionary  in 
the  Oregon  country:  his  good  wife  is  entitled  to  credit  for'this 
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also.  But  there  is  written  evidence  to  his  having  been  a  very 
troublesome  member  of  the  mission  band,  of  a  violent  temper 
and  vengeful  disposition,  and  of  his  actual  hatred  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  interests,  which  led  to  his 
general  discredit  by  many  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington during  the  '50s  and  '60s.  He  was  practically  a  fanatic 
upon  those  very  questions  which  are  closely  connected  with  our 
history,  and  his  own  writings  furnish  this  evidence,  as  Avell  as 
unprejudiced  statements  of  those  who  lived  as  neighbors  to 
him.  His  later  missionary  work  among  the  Xez  Perces  was 
also  unquestionably  good,  although  during  those  same  years 
some  of  the  army  officials  were  compelled  to  forbid  his  pres- 
ence at  their  posts.  Allowing  him  due  credit  as  a  pioneer  and 
a  missionary,  his  statements  and  conclusions  must  be  in  a  very 
considerable  part  rejected  as  historical  authority.  And  yet  he 
is  the  authority  used  (innocently,  perhaps,  by  some)  by  most 
of  those  writing  from  the  missionary  standpoint. 

Spalding's  Later  Account.  . 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  1S70  ^Ir.  Spalding  went  East  in 
the  interest  of  missionary  ^vork  and  of  some  land  claims,  and, 
incidentally,  to  let  the  government  officials  know  that  he  was 
on  earth  and  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  Indian  agent  at 
Lapwai ;  for  it  was  the  plan  then  to  take  the  care  of  the  Indians 
away  from  the  War  Department  and  give  it  into  the  care  of 
the  missionary  societies.  In  Chicago  he  had  himself  interviewed 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Humphrey,  an  editor  of  the  "Advance,"  and  this 
interview  was  published  on  December  ist,  1870,  in  that  de- 
nominational paper,  and  the  following  month  was  included  as  a 
part  of  a  report  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  was  published 
by  the  government  as  ''Executive  Document  No.  37''  of  the 
Forty-first  Congress.    In  this  some  further  elaboration  appears  : 

''The  ^Macedonian  Nez  Perces. — About  the  council  fire,  in 
solemn  conclave  (it  was  in  the  year  1832),  the  Flatheads  and 
Nez  Perces  had  determined  to  send  four  of  their  number  to  'the 
rising  sun'  for  'that  Book  of  Pleavcn.'  They  had  got  word  of 
the  Bible  and  a  Savior  in  some  way  from  the  Iroquois.  These 
four  duskv  wise  men,  one  of  them  a  chief,  who  had  thus  dimly 
'seen  His  star  in  the  east,'  made  their  Avay  to  St.  Louis. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Clark.  *  *  He  was 
a  Romanist,  and  took  them  to  his  church,  and,  to  entertain  them, 
to  the  theatre.  How  utterly  he  failed  to  nieet  their  wants  is 
revealed  in  the  sad  words  with  which  they  departed:  T  came 
to  you'  [and  the  survivor  repeated  the  words  years  afterward 
to  Mr.  Spalding]  'with  one  eye  partly  opened  ;  I  go  back  with 
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both  eyes  closed  and  both  arms  broken,  ^[v  people  sent  me  to 
obtain  that  Book  trom  Heaven.  Yon  took  me  where  vour 
women  dance  as  we  do  not  allow  ours  to  dance:  and  the  Book 
was  not  there.  \  ou  took  me  where  F  saw  men  worship  God 
with  candles  ;  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  I  am  now  to  return 
without  It,  and  my  people  will  die  in  darkness.'  And  so  thev 
took  their  leave.  But  this  sad  lament  was  overheard.  V  youn- 
man  wrote  it  to  his  friends  in  Pittsburg."  ^ 

Executive  Document  Xo.  37  is  now  quite  easily  to  be  had 
and  the  reader  can  see  the  whole  of  the  interview  .there. 

The  Barrows  Account. 
During  his  visit  in  the  h:ast,  and  afterward,  Mr.  Spalding 
undoubtedly  found  this  Indian  lament  very  taking,  and  we  next 
find  it  again  amplified  and  used  by  Rev.^  W^illiam  Barrows  in 
his  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Xew  York  Observer  and 
afterv/ard  compiled  into  his  "Oregon."  (H.  }d.  &  Co.,  1S83) 
chapter  XTII.  of  y-hich  gives  a  more  detailed  version  of  this 
Flathead  deputation  and  the  lament  as  follows: 

_    ''I  came  to  you  oyer  the  trail  of  many  moons  from  the  set- • 
tmg  sun.    You  were  the  friend  of  my 'fathers,  who  have  all 
gone  the  long  way.    I  came  with  one  eye  partly  opened,  for  more 
light  for  my  people,  who  sit  in  darkness.    I  go  back  with  both 
eyes  closed.    How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  ^my  blind  people? 
1  made  my  way  to  you  with  strong  arms,  thrmigh  many  ene- 
mies and  strange  lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to^hem. 
J  go  back  with  both  arms  broken  and  emptv.    The  two  fathers 
who  came  with  me— the  braves  of  manv  winters  and  wars— we 
leave  asleep  here  by  your  great  water.    They  were  tired  in 
many  moons  and  their  moccasins  wore  out.    Uy  people  sent  me 
to  get  the  white  man's  Book  from  Heaven.    You  took  me  where 
you  allow  your  women  to  dance  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  tli- 
Book  was  not  there.    You  took  me  where  thev  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  ■  You 
show-ed  me  the  images  of  good  spirits  and  pictures  of  the  Good 
Land  beyond,  but  the  Book  was  not  among  them.    I  am  o-oino- 
back  the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  in  the  dark  land.  '^You 
make  my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,  and  my  moccasins 
wi  I  grow  old  m  carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is  not  among  them 
\\  hen  J  tell  my  poor,  blind  people,  after  one  more  snow  in  the 
big  council,  that  T  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men  or  bv  our  voung  braves     One  bv  one 
they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  \AIy  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  other  huntin- 
.grounds.    Xo  white  man  will  go  with  them  and  no  white  man's 
J:)Ook  to  make  the  way  plain.    T  have  no  more  words." 

Mr.  Barrows  boldly  includes  this  within  quotation  marks, 
but  gives  no  clue  as  to  where  he  found  it.    There  is  no  positive 
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proof,  but  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  he  took  it  from  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary addresses  deh'vered  by  Mr.  Spalding-  while  on  that  trip. 
Barrows'  "Oreg-on"  can  hardly  be  called  a  historv,  but  it  was 
published  for  many  years  in  the  "Commonwealth  Series"  and 
considered  as  such  :  it  has  now  been  displaced. 

The  Mowry  Account. 

After  .the  publication  of  his  "Oregon."  the  tale  and  the  form 
of  the  lament  as  g-iven  by  Barrows  appear  i;i  various  writings, 
especially  eulogies  of  Dr.  Whitman,  (by  Xixon,  Eells,  AFrs.  Dye 
and  others)  but  we  pass  on  to  wdiat  is  considered  in  religious 
circles  an  authoritative  book  upon  its  subject,  namely,  "AJarcus 
AVhitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Orcg-on,"  by  AV.  A.  Mowry, 
Ph.  D.  (S.  B.  .&  C,  1901.)  The  preface  to  this  book  states 
that  it  is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years  of  careful  investiga- 
tion of  everything  the  author  could  lay  his  hands  upon  relating 
to  the  subject ;  that  the  "book  is  a  history,  not  an  embellished 
story  ;  written  with  the  single  purpose  of  stating  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  important  facts  with  wdiich  it  has  to  deal. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  to  do  with  facts."  Read  now  his  cIklt)- 
ter  on  ''Early  ?\Iissions."  pp.  35-49.  and  see  wdth  wdiat  regard 
for  the  contemporary  accounts  and  devotion  to  the  truth  this 
Indian  deputation  incident  has  been  treated.  Principal  3, Tar- 
shall  says  ("Acquisition  of  Oregon."  p.  27)  : 

"But  not  till  ^lowry's  AFarcus  Whitman'  appeared  did  any 
author  venture  to  assert  that  it  had  been  'circulated'  before  the 
Statesman  and  Advance  articles  in  1S66  and  1870.  or  that  anyone 
ever  claimed  to  have  reduced  it  to  waiting  prior  to  that  time, 
but  yiowi-y  says  (p.  46)  :  'One  of  the  clerks  in  General  Clark's 
office  took  down,  at  the  moment,  the  speech  of  the  Indian  as  it 
w^as  interpreted  to  General  Clark,  and  it  began  to  be  circulated.' 
For  this  he  olters  no  authority,  and,  undoubtedly  no  authority 
can  be  produced  for  it  save  Dr.  ]\Io\vry's  desire  to  have  it  so 
If  it  began  to  be  'circulated'  in  the  early  spring  of  1832,  prav 
how  did  it  happen  that  wdth  all  the  excitement  and  discussion 
there  was  about  this  matter,  in  no  letter,  or  diary,  or  book,  or 
magazine,  or  newspaper  article  has  so  much  as  one  sentence 
of  this  speecli  been  found  till  34  years  afterwards,  wdien  parts 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Advance,  in  an  'interview'  with 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding?  It  may  be  stated  further  that  Mr.  ^Mowry 
has  been  privately  asked  to  designate  some  early  publication  of 
this  lament  and  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  With  one  statement 
of  the  preface  the  chapter  seems  in  full  accord,  namelv:  'This 
book  was  like  'Topsey' — ''it  was  not  born,  it  grew.'  " 

l>ut  the  end  is  not  yet.  At  a  pu1)Iic  meeting  held  on  the 
e\ening  of  Xo\-ember  29th.  i<;07,  at  AWalla  Walla  in  celebration 
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of  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  ^^•hitman  .Massacre  (at 
wh.ch  the  patriotic  claim  for  tlie  mission  was  made  especially 
emphat.c)  the  "historical  address"  of  the  program  was  written 
and  delivered  by  Jlr.  luhvin  Eells.  a  son  of  the  earlv  mission- 
ary, Cushmg-  Lells,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  .Alvron  Eells  who 
was  a  vohnnmous  writer  npon  pioneer  missionary  historv  and 
consKlered  in  some  circles  as  a  reliable  authoritv'upon  general 
Pacfic  Northwest  history  as  well.  This  romantic  addVess  is 
pnnted  in  full  in  Vol.  Xo.  2  of  the  \\-ashington  Historical 
Quarterly,  and  this  Indian  lament,  as  given  by  Barrows  and  by 
U  .  A.  Mowry,  serves  as  an  impressive  opening  paragraph,  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  the  dramatic  statement  immediatelv  follow- 

p'  ■<;'''v'*'V"'  01^1  Oreo-on  and 

the  faahc  .Northwest  to  the  government  of  the  United^States  " 

Tr\        ^i"^'/'""'  "■'^  ^'^-^  '^"^-"t  ^v^s  at  once 

pnbl.shed  m  the  East  "with  ringing  editorials."  \\-hen  asked  to 
cite  an  authority  he  was  of  course  unable  to  do  so. 

Ifhas  become  evident,  then,  that  good  and  benevolent  men. 
and  some  even  with  a  reputation  as  historians,  have  imagined 
things,  and  among  others  these:    That  General  Clark  was  a 
Romanist;  that  he  was  well  versed  in  homeletics  and  could 
explain  a  whole  system  of  theologv  to  Indians  bv  means  of 
signs  and  -interpreters,  but  too  bigoted  to  assist  them  to  o-et  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  or  teachers;  that  the  Indians  could  not  get  \ 
tib le  or  spiritual  teachers  anywhere  in  that  citv  of  six  thou- 
sand or  more  people  and  at  least  four  Protestan't  churches  'en- 
gaged'in  active  work;  that  the  older  Indian,  the  chief,  who  had 
seen  General  Clark  twenty-five  years  before,  then  delivered  a 
pathetic  lament  which  MUST  have  been  immediatelv  printed 
and  circulated  because  the  younger  Indian,  the  only 'one  who 
reached  h.s  tribe  again,  repeated  the  words  of  it  to  the  mis- 
sionary Spalding  some  eight  or  ten  years  afterward  ^vheii  Spald- 
.ng  bad  become  able  to  understand  their  dialect,  and  Spaldinc. 
remembered  it  and  set  it  down  in  writing  nearlv  thirtv  vears 
afterward  ;  that  in  consequence  the  missionarv  mo^■em;nt■  was 
at  once  set  m  motion  toward  the  Oregon  countrv  (would  not 
have  been  started  at  all  perhaps  without  it),  and  Oregon  saved 
to  the  bnited  States. 

In  the  historical  garden  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  in  the 
course  ot  years,  these  rootless  (lowers  will  die  out  a.'id  there 
will  yet  remain  strength  and  beauty  in  abundance. 

C.  T.  fOIlXSOX. 
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STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS:    A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTEMPT 
TO  SETTLE  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
TERRITORIES  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY— 1850-1860. 

Introduction. 

The  period  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  the  most  active 
part  in  shaping  Congressional  legislation  was  a  period  of  terri- 
torial expansion.  During  this  time  Texas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  the  3Jexican  cession  acquired,  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Oregon  Territory  determined.  The  sectional  question  of 
slavery  was  closely  connected  with  each  of  these  territorial  ad- 
ditions, but  it  was  in  connection  with  the  ^Mexican  cession  that 
it  became  most  prominent.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  Douglas'  activity  in  dealing  w^ith  the  problems, 
growing  out  of  tliese  annexations  of  territory,  and  the  application 
of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  The  narrative  will  trace  events  to  the  election  of  i8(5o 
w^ith  a  view  to  showing  the  results  of  Douglas'  policy. 

The  movement  tov/ard  the  \A>st  was  not  a  new  one.  It 
began  with  the  settlement  of  the  colonists  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  :  and  the  American  interest  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  together  with  our  diplomatic  activities  as  a  "wor'd 
power,"  remind  11s  that  it  still  lives.  In  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurv-  began  the  movement  of  AA\^stern  expansion  into 
the  npper  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  the 
revolutionary  da3'S,  the  Alleghany  ^fountains  were  crossed  hv 
the  "men  of  the  Western  waters."  Struggles  with  the  Tidewater 
Aristocrats  in  attempts  to  wrest  political  control  from  them 
began  even  before  the  Alleghanies  were  crossed.  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion was  at  bottom  a  struggle  between  the  frontier  settlers  and 
the  large  landholders  of  the  older  settled  region,  and  the  W^ar 
of  Regulation,  in  the  Carol inas,  and  Shays'  Rebellion,  in  ]\[assa- 
chusetts,  were  fundamentalh'  similar  sectional  struggles.  Each 
successive  wave  of  population  moving  westward  brought  its  pe- 
culiar struggle  with  tlie  older  settled  area,  and  resulted,  gener- 
ally, in  a  broader  democracy.^    In  the  period  to  which  we  invite 

^Turner,  Atlaniic  Morulily,  7S.  p.  2S0  ;    Vol.  OJ,  p.  S3. 
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attention  the  movement  towanl  the  ^vest  bears  all  the.  charac- 
tensties  of  these  earlier  westward  movements,  though  in  the  later 
silvery  entangled  ^vith  the  question  of 

Previous  to  1830  this  westward  movement  was  almost  er- 
Urely  Anglo-An>eriean.    Immigrants  arriving  in  American  ports 
down  to  tins  tnne  ^vere  comparatively  lew.'  'In  the  two  follow- 
mg  decades  the  social  and  political  ferment  which  had  been 
actmg  ,„  Kurope  for  half  a  century,  and  which  culminated  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  revolution,  led  to  a  very  large  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  reinforced  the  naturaf  Amerkan 
tendency  to  move  westward.    Dorrs  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Ant-Rent  agitations  and  disturbances  in  Xew  Yori.' 
.  from  1830  to  1847.  were  expressions  in  this  country  of  similar 
democratic  movements  and  serve  to  explain  in  part  this  new 
westward  movement." 

With  the  in^•ention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  the  profitable 
■production  of  the  short-staple  variety  of  cotton  was  made  possi- 
l^.e  on  i.ic  „j,:ands  of  the  Soutli  .Vtlantic  States,  and  as  cotton 
planting  and  slave  holding  advanced  into  the  interior  counties 
the  free  farmers  were  obliged  to  change  to  the  plantation  econ- 
pni)-  and  buy  slaves  or  nnwe  out,  and  numbers  of  them  pa,s.-<! 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.=  Many  of  these  were  of  the  Seotch- 
Insh  and  German  stocks  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  ei-hteen'h 
century  passed  down  from  Pennsylvania  into  the  uplands  of  th-^ 
South.   At  a  still  later  period  this  .Southern  stock,  mcludinc  that 
from  rennessee  and  Kentucky,  made  no  a  large  share  01  the  set- 
tlers .n  the  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio.'  \side  bv  side  w.M, 
this  movement  was  the  onward  march  of  the  planter's,  who  took 
possession  of  the  Gulf  plain  into  which  cotton  culture  and  slavery- 
spread.    Ily  ,834  Alabama,  which  had  practicaUv  no  cotton  crop 
in  181 T,  raised  a  larger  crop  than  either  South  Carolina  or  Geor- 
Sia.     In  the  decade  between  1830  and  i8.,o.  the  Xew  I-no-lan,! 
States  showed  small  gains  in  population,  as  did  A'irginia  Xorth 
Carohna  and  Soutl,  Carolina.    But  Georgia  advanced  in  popula- 
tion troin  5i6,8..3  to  691,392,  Alabama  from  ,00.^27  to  vjo  7^'. 
Mississippi  from  .36,621  to  375,65:,  and  Louisian;  from  21;  739 
to  352.411.    The  new  Xorth western  States  increased  their  popu- 

*U.  S.  Imluslrlal  C'(Miimissi,7n  ncix.rt.^,  XV..  p   .-or  (]<ioi) 
■llarnsim.  Wrstw.-rd  Kxt.ii.sion.  Cliiip.  1  ' 

'Tiirnei.,  liis,.  ot  rl).'  X,,>v  Wwt.  Clui|,.  IV.  ' 
'Turner,  Now  W'^^t.  Chap.  V. 

"funior,  X.-u-  W,*t,  Cli.ip.  VI..  and  tahl,-.  n.  -17, 
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lation  by  leaps  and  bounds;  Indiana  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
from  343,031  to  685,866;  Illinois,  from  157,445  to  476,183,  and 
Ohio,  from  937,903  to  1,519,467/ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Western  movement  of 
population  was  in  general  along  the  lines  of  longitude,  the  West, 
as  a  whole,  had  a  strongly  nationalistic  tone  down  to  about  1830' 
The  new  section  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  was  be- 
coming a  dominant  force  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  acted  as 
a  tie  binding  the  older  sections  in  a  more  compact  Union/  But 
soon  after  1830  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  began  to  show  signs  of  marked  differences.  From 
New  York  and  New  England,  in  the  thirties,  a  tide  of  settlement 
makmg  its  way  along  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  poured 
mto  the  Northwestern  States  and  made  the  region  an  extension 
of  the  Greater  New  England  already  to  be  seen  in  New  York. 
In  the  Gulf  Plains  the  plantation  system  was  pushing  out  the 
small  farmers,  ^cotton  was  becoming  the  most  important  crop, 
and  a  G^vr^:--  ScaMih  was  in  process  of  formation.    These  differ- 
ences gradually  became  accentuated  until  the  States  of  the  .Alis- 
sissippi  Valley  became  divided  into  two  great  groups  separated 
by  fundamental  economic  considerations. 

The  North  readily  saw  the  advantage  which  the  control  of 
the  Federal  machinery  gave  in  supporting  its  policv  and  promot- 
ing its  interests,  while  the  South  in  turn  fell  back  on  the  defensive 
theory  of  States'  rights.  The  main  factor  in  the  economic  diver- 
ence  of  the  two  sections  had  come  to  be  slaverv,  because  cotto^'n 
culture  had  come  to  be  the  dominant  occupation  of  the  South 
and  slavery  was  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  plantation  svstem' 
of  economy.-  That  the  movement  wliich  resulted  in  adding  Texas 
to  the  territory  of  the  Unked  States  was  due  primarily  to  the 
Anglo-American  demand  for  more  land,  rather  than  to  a  con- 
spiracy m  the  interests  of  slavery,  has  been  conclusively  shown.* 

Re-annexation  of  Texas  and  Re-occupation  of  Oregon. 

The  impulse  to  Southwestern  expansion,  tliough  in  the  begin- 
ning not  primarily  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery,  was 
greatly  weakened  in  the  North  by  the  ''growing  realization"  that 
territorial  expansion  and  the  extension  of  slavery  were  so  inex- 
tricably involved  with  each  other  that  every  accession  of  territory 

^Twolfth  UnilPd  .Slates  Ceusas,  1000. 
*TurDei-,  New  West.  pp.  G7-T1. 
'Garrison,  Westward  Extension.  Chap.  I. 

"Ibid.  Cliaps.  II.  and  \\.;   Garrison,  Texas  ('Commonwealth  Series). 
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would  precipitate  a  slaver}^  crisis.'"  Doug-las  stood  squarely  for 
''the  re-occupation  of  Oregon  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas." 
He  undertook  to  prove  to  the  doughty  champion  of  New  Eng- 
land, John  Quincy  Adams,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  south- 
westerly boundary  of  Texas  ;  he  defended  the  war  with  Mexico, 
an^d  endorsed  Polk's  statement  that  iVmerican  blood  had  been 
shed  on  American  soil."  When  the  W'ilmot  Proviso  came  up  in 
connection  with  Texas,  Douglas  repeatedly  voted  against  it,  and 
moved  as  a  substitute  the  extension  of  the  compromise  line  of 
36°  30'  and  a  provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  the 
slavery  question  must  be  settled  then,  he  favored  the  compromise 
line  of  36°  30',  but  he  preferred  to  leave  the  question  until  the 
States  applied  for  admission,  when  they  could  settle  the  question 
for  themselves  b}'  means  of  their  respective  constitutions.  Thus 
early  (^larch  3,  1S47,)  did  he  foreshadow  the  doctrine  with  which 
his  name  is  so  closely  identified.'  He  held  that  we  needed  Texas 
to  protect  our  commerce  on  the  Gulf  and  prevent  England  from 
getting  a  foothold  there.  We  needed  Oregon  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries and  our  trade  v.-ith  China.  Pie  favored  establishing  a  rail- 
road to  Oregon,  and  said  he  would  later  bring  in  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  survey  of  the  route.  Pie  advocated  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  without  attem-pting  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  Oregon,  and  as  our  settlements  were  agri- 
cultural, and  the  British  settlers  were  fur  traders,  we  would  have 
driven  them  out  v;ithout  the  use  of  force.'  He  was  pledged,  he 
said,  to  move  a  declaration  of  war  if  England  tried  to  take  Ore- 
gon, Cuba  or  Texas,  as  he  believed  she  intended,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  gave  vent  to  his  ''Young  Americanism"  by  declaring- 
that  if  war  came,  he  would  administer  Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal 
enmity  and  not  stop  till  he  had  blotted  out  the  national  lines  on 
the  map  and  made  the  area  of  liberty  as  broad  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  continent  itself.^  On  ?\Iay  13,  1846,  he  declared,  ''I  am  as 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  54-  40'  as  for  the  Rio  Del  Xorte."' 
In  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  Douglas 
held  that  slavery  should  be  prohibted,  "inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  the  said  territory  lies  north  of  36'-*  30'  north  latitude,  known  as 
tlie  line  of  the  ^^Pssouri  Compromise.''    This  line  he  accepted  as 

^Bourne,  Am.  HL^t..  Rev.  V.,  p.  502. 

^'Conc:.  Globe,  20ch  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  pp.  SlG-7. 

^Cong.  Glnlie.  Cong..  "Jd  st^s.,  pp.  42.",  440. 

■•Cuttsj.    A  Brief  Treat ise  upon  Con.stituLional  and  J'arty  Questions,  as  received 
orally  from  the  late  Stephen  A.  L>ouglas.  p.  64. 
-Coug.  Globe,  "JSth  Cong.,  2d  ses..  p.  22(5. 
=Cong.  Globe,  20ch  C'Uig.,  1st  ses.,  p.  817. 
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the  basis  of  all  settlements  of  the  slavery  question,  down  to  the 
compromise  of  1850.  He  never  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and 
voted  against  it  on  all  occasions,  and  he  voted  for  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Line  every  time  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  except 
when  instructed  otherwise  by  the  Illinois  Legislature.' 

When  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
finally  passed,  August  13,  1S48,  it  excluded  slavery  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ''conditions,  restrictions  and  prohibitions"  of  the 
Northwest  ordinance  to  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  people  of 
the  Territory  had  already  forbid  slavery  there,  and  all  attempts 
to  extend  the  compromise  line  (36^  30')  having  failed,  Douglas 
voted  for  the  bill  as  passed.* 

The  Compromise  of  1850.       .  ;  : 

To  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  day — that  of  slavery  in 
the  newly  acquired  ^Mexican  territories — tlie  election  of  1848  gave 
no  answxT.  The  Democratic  convention  which  nominated  Lewis 
Cass  declared  the  war  Avith  ^lexico  to  be  ''a  just  and  necessary 
war,"  and  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  tlie 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  and  condemned  all  eft'orts  to 
have  that  body  deal  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  A  minor- 
ity'of  the  platform  committee,  led  by  William  L.  Yancey,  oft"ered 
a  resolution  favoring  ''non-intervention  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  any  portion  of  the  people  in  this  confederation,  be  it  in 
the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  other  than  the  parties 
interested  in  them,"  but  it  was  voted  down  36  to  216,  all  the  favor- 
able votes  coming  from  the  South.  The  general  desire  to  sup- 
press all  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  appeared  in  the  prompt 
calls  to  order  whenever  attempts  were  made  to  discuss  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso.  The  Whig  convention  nominated  General  Taylor 
without  making  any  declaration  of  principles  whatsoever." 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1848,  President  Polk 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  territorial  governments 
for  New^  ^iexico  and  California.  He  favored  the  extension  of  the 
JMissouri  Compromise  Line  to  the  l^acific,  but  Congress  adjourn- 
ed on  the  4th  of  2\Iarch,  1S49,  without  having  made  any  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  new  territory.    In  the  meantime  gold 

=Cong.  Globe,  20th  Cong.,  2d  ses.,  pp.  3G6,  1S7  :  Ibid.,  r^Oth  Cong.,  Isfc  ses.,  pp. 
13G,  104.3,  lOGl,  107S;  32d  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  p.  G7  (Appendix). 

*Cong.  Globe,  SOtli  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  pp.  lOGl,  1078-lOSO;  Illue.s,  42,5-31;  Gray, 
346,  3.50. 

^Garrison,  Westward  Extension,  pp.  2GS-2S0  ;  Stanwood,  Presidential  Elections, 
pp.  1G7-171.  .  ■ 
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had  been  discovered  (Jan.  24,  1S48,)  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras 
Thousands  swarmed  to  the  Xew  Eldorado  overland,  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  "around  the  Horn."  By  the  close 
of  1849.  .t  was  estimated  that  81,000  Argonauts  had  arrived  i„ 
Cahforn.a  m  search  of  the  golden  fleece."  Before  Congress  met 
again,  in  December.  1S49,  a  California  convention  had  drawn  m, 
a  constitution  forever  prohibiting-  slavery  in  the  State,  and  it 
had  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people.' 

Late  in  January,  i8;o.  Henry  Clay  introduced  his.famous  plan 
of  compromise  in  a  series  of  resolutions  comprehending  the  ques 
tions  in  dispute.  Bills  covering  most  of  these  questions  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  and  referred.-  On  March  25,  Douglas 
.from  the  committee  on  territories,  reported  bills  for  the  admis- 
sion of  tl,e  State  of  California  and  for  establishing  the  territorial 
governments  of  Utah  and  Xew  .Afexieo.*  On  th;  iSth  of  April' 
It  was  voted  to  refer  Clay  s  resolutions  and  the  whole  matter  of 
compromise  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  of  which  Clav  was 
the  chairman.;  the  Sth  of  May,  Clay  reported  a  number  of 

measures,  which  hax-e  since  been  known  as  the  "Oninibus  Bill 
Ihere  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 'it 
was  possible  to  pass  all  the  measures  in  a  single  bill    Those  i- 
favor  of  passing  one  bill  at  a  time  gave  wav  to  Clav,  but  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  '•Omnibus  Bill"  could  not  be  passed,  and  each 
bill  was  finally  passed  separately.'    Clavs  bill,  so  far  as  the  ne^- 
ierntorj-  was  concerned,  consisted  of  two  printed  bills  reported 
by  Douglas  Irom  the  Committee  on  Territories  with  a  sin-.e 
modihcation.   The  original  Douglas  bill  ''provided  that  the  power 
of   he  rerntorial  Legislature  should  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects ot  legislation,  consistent  with  the  constitution,  without  ex-v 
ceptmg  A  ncan  slavery."'   Clays  bill  provided  that  no  law  shouhl 
be  passed   m  respect  to  African  slavery,"  but  this  clause  was  later 
rejected,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Douglas  =    Previous  t-- 
our  acquisition  of  the  .Mexican  territory  slaverv  h.ad  been  fo,-' 
bidden  taerein  by  the  Mexican  government,  but' when  this  tern- 
•niiodos,  I.,  pp.  110-11!!. 
=Khotlw.  1..  pp.  ]i.--lf;. 
'.siionhan,  Douslas.  pp.  J^T-S 

'Shcolmu,  Doi,Kl.-ii,,  p.  1:10:  Ciut.,  p.  Tfl 
'lUuKlps,  I.,  pp.  171.3 

"Rliodps,  1..  p.  IT:;.  ' 
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tory  came  under  our  constitution  two  theories  arose  as  to  the 
status  of  slavery.  Calhoun  claimed  Congress  had  no  right  or 
power  to  ''deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States."""'  The  other  side  claimed  that  all  Mexican 
laws  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  remained  in  force,  and 
slavery  could  not  therefore  exist  except  by  act  of  Congress. 
Douglas  strongly  maintained  that  the  territory  of  the  Mexican 
Cession  was  free  territory.  He  said  :  ''The  country  is  now  free 
by  law  and  in  fact  *  *  and  must  forevei  remain  free.  It 
wdll  be  free  under  any  bill  you  may  pass  o^  without  any  bill  ?.t 
all.'-'  Appealing  to  the  Southerners  in  their  determination,  he 
uttered  this  bit  of  philosophy:  "It  requires  but  little  moral  cour- 
age to  act  firmly  and  resolutely  in  support  of  previously  expressed 
opinions  *  *  but  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  review  his 
former  opinions,  to  confess  and  abandon  his  errors,  to  sacrific: 
his  pride  to  his  conscience,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  our  natures— the  exertion  of  a  moral  courage  whicii 
elevates  a  man  almost  above  humanity  itself."* 

AVhen  Jelterson  Davis  sought  to  amend  that  part  of  the  con\- 
promise  bill  which  dealt  with  the  territories  by  an  amendmeni 
safeguarding  "those  right  of  property  growing  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  African  slavery."'  Douglas  replied  that  the  amen.dment 
attempted  to  continue  slavery  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  there 
already.  This  assumption,  he  held,  was  contrary  to  the  fact,  and 
lie  was  not  Aviiiing  to  extend  slavery  to  the  territory  by  act  of 
Congress.  Davis  charged  him  with  being  unwilling  to  protect 
property  in  California.  "But,  sir,"  Douglas  answered,  "I  do  not 
hold  the  doctrine  that  to  exclude  any  species  of  property  by  lav/ 
from  any  territory  is  a  violation  of  any  property  right  to  prop- 
erty.'' Continuing,  he  cited  the  facts  that  l)anks,  whiskey  and 
gambling  tables  had  been  excluded  rightfully  from  several  States 
and  Territories  by  statute,  and  to  allow  the  people  to  forbid  slav- 
ery involved  the  same  principle  of  self-government.'  To  ([qt,- 
this  right  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  slavery,  he  argued,  woui^l 
be  contrary  to  the  arguments  used  by  the  Democrats  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1848:  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Xicholson  letter;  be- 
sides, to  take  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  would 
not  settle  it.  But  suppose  it  could  be  settled  by  Congress,  "is  an 
institution  to  be  fixed  upon  a  people  in  opposition  to  their  unani- 

"Oarrison'^  Westward  Extension,  pp.  204-7. 

^Con-  f;!,,l,o,  :Ust  Con-..  1st  ses.,  p.  (Appendix). 
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nious  opinion?  Or  are  the  people  by  our  action  here  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  law  which  they  unanimously  desire,  and  yet  have  no 
power  to  remedy  the  evil 

In  a  previous  argument,  he  declared  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
did  not  actually  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Slavery  existed  there  till  it  was  abolished  by  the  people  them- 
selves. In  Oreo-on,  he  said,  slavery  did  not  exist  because  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  "deliberate  and  exclusive  act  of  the  people," 
acting  "in  obedience  to  that  great  democratic  principle  that  it  i:, 
wiser  and  better  to  leave  each  community  to  determine  and  regu- 
late its  own  local  and  domestic  affairs  in  its  own  way.'" 

He  met  the  sectional  argument  that  the  South  was  being  de- 
prived of  its  rights  in  the  territory  by  declaring  that  the  South 
as  a  geographical  section  had  no  rights.  As  a  part  of  the  Union 
it  had  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  territory  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  but  no  more  than  that.  "It  is  no  violation  of  South- 
ern rights  to  prohibit  slavery,  nor  of  Northern  rights  to  leave  the 
people  to  decide  for  themselves."'  As  the  debate  dragged  on 
through  June,  he  took  occasion  to  again  state  his  idea  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  slavery.  "I  have  always  held  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  settle  these  questions  as  they  choose,  not 
only  when  they  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  as  a  Territorv."' 

Jefferson  Davis  inquired  what  number  of  people  there  must 
be  in  a  territory  before  the  right  to  govern  themselves  accrued. 
Douglas  replied  that  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  state  the 
exact  number.  If  there  is  enough  to  make  a  government  neces- 
sary at  all,  that  government  should  have  the  same  right  to  leo-is- 
latc  upon  slavery  as  upon  any  other  subject,  like  the^relations  of 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  and  commercial  laws  ef- 
lecting  the  rights  of  property  and  citizens.' 

Criticising  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  California,  and 
m  direct  answer  to  Soule,  Douglas  said:  "You  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  the  established  usages,  abandon  the  precedents,  and 
overturn  the  authorities,  before  you  can  exclude  California  from 
the  Union.  Wdiat  has  she  done  to  justify  this  treatment?  Sir. 
I  fear  the  world  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  sin— her 
only  crime—was  that  she  chose,  in  the  plentitude  of  her  wisdom 

=Ibicl,  p.  1114. 
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and  power  to  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery  from  her  bor- 
ders."* 

Douglas  did  not  vote  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  though  he 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it,  as  carrying  out  the  plain  man- 
date of  the  constitution.  In  explaining  why  he  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill,  he  said  :  ''Whatever  political  sins  I  may  have  at  any 
time  committed,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  no  Senator  ever 
doubted  my  willingness  to  assume  the  full  meas'ure  of  responsi- 
bility resulting  from  my  official  position.  The  dodging  of  votes — 
the  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility — is  no  part  of  my  system  of 
political  tactics.'"  ''The  arguments  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  when  closely  examined,''  he  declared,  "are  arguments  against 
the  constitution  of  our  country  and  not  against  the  provision  of 
the  law  which  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
constitution  into  effect."  He  charged  Sumner  with  taking  an  oath, 
to  support  the  constitution,  while  at  the  same  time  firmly  resolv- 
ing not  to  support  part  of  it.  What  would  these  gentlemen  care 
for  the  form  of  proceedings  and  provisions  of  the  law,  provided 
the  fugitive  was  not  returned  to  his  master?  The  real  objection 
is  that  the  fugitive  is  sent  back,  not  that  the  form  of  the  lav\' 
does  not  suit  them.""  With  practical  unanimity  the  standard  his- 
torians dealing  with  this  period  picture  Douglas  as  a  subservient 
tool  of  the  slavocracy,  a  political  trimmer  in  the  service  of  the 
South.  That  he  made  mistakes  he  himself  did  not  deny,  but 
when  he  looked  into  the  future  he  read  the  failure  of  Calhoun's 
proposition  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  sections,  North  and  South,  and  declared  any  such  proposi- 
tion to  be  impossible.  As  Douglas  figured  out  the  question  of 
expansion  into  the  territories,  four  States  would,  in  time,  be  made 
out  of  Oregon  Territory,  five  out  of  the  ^lexican  Cession,  two  out 
of  Minnesota  Territory,  and  six  out  of  the  Territory  on  the  jMis- 
souri.  Each  of  tliese,  he  predicted,  would  be  a  free  State  whether 
Congress  prohibited  slavery  or  not.  Should  Texas  be  cut  into 
five  states,  he  predicted  three  would  be  free,  and  if  all  Mexico 
were  to  be  annexed  twenty  of  the  resulting  states  would  be  free, 
and  but  three  slave. 

These  predictions,  he  held,  might  be  unpalatable  to  the  Soutli, 
but  lie  considered  them  undeniable.  W^e  all  look  forward,  he 
adds,  to  the  time  when  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  probably  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  will  grad- 

^Ibid,  p.  S,-)2. 
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Son.e  of  the  resuUs  can.e  i„  a  never  anticipated  X^^^Xs 
but,  as  early  as  1850,  he  saw  little  comfort  for  the  Sout  m  ti, 
westward  n.ove.nent  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  expo::.; 

iJlfZl^""  *°       "'^  ™— ^-^  -"braced  in 

lie  compromise  except  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act     He  declare.l 
he  wanted  none  of  the  credit  for  having  passed  then,   i  h 

rth:Tn:c: :,°  ^  -^-^t  to  be 

Otr.  JJonglas).  fhey  were  brought  before  the  Senate  bv  the 
Comnt.ttee  on  Territories  and  the  Contmittee  of  Th  rt    n  wh 

:h:;:^:rt£:r;rs^ 

The  Compromise  As  a  Finality.         •     .;  ' 

rirst'^t'r  in';he°V'"  ^S50  nu.rks  the  end  of  the 

nrst  s  age  m  the  slavery  controversy  in  the  United  State.    Th . 

roTcSt';;;'r  ^"-''-v^^--^^    -  °-  ti,::  trtvii 

lave  S  1    ,      '  '  ,  '  ""^ 
sla^e  S.atc.  v.  ere  no  longer  satisfied  w,th  that  line,  and  demanded 

he  apphcat,on  ot  the  ^Vihnot  Proviso  to  all  the  new       "  " 

he  majority  m  the  Southern  States,  on  the  other  1  and     T  '' 

d^nanding  e.ual  rights  to  enter  all  the  new^^^;:;'  , 

;Tm:"""^ "     -----  °^  ^^^-un  com: 

extendi!"?;?.,"'""      T'"'-'""'^'""  State,  with  boundaries 

extendmg  no,  th  and  south  ol  that  iine,  and  a  constitution  de 
clarmg  aga.nst  slavery,  complicated  the  situation.  T^r^, 
was    hen  worked  out  by  allou.ng  the  people  of  the  Su 

e^,  ones  to  settle  the  question  for  then.eLs.  and  the  Ian. m^! 
poss.bd.ty  ot  Southern  secession  was  tentporarilv  suspende.r 
L  cry  part  ot  the  public  territory  had  received  some' sort  of  o  - 
'at.on  regarcnng  slavery  except  the  Indian  reservation.   The  fm,, 
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outcome  in  Utah  and  New  ]\lexico  was,  of  course,  a  question  of 
the  future,  but  the  means  of  settlement  had  been  provided. 

Three  possible  sources  of  friction  lay  on  the  horizon:  South- 
ern attempts  at  tropical  annexations,  Northern  opposition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  the  opening  of  the 
territory  between  the  ^lissouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  latter,  it  is  true,  had  been  provided  for  by  the  Missouri  con- 
promise,  but  the  South  was  able  to  keep  it  closed  to  settlers  be- 
cause it  v/as  occupied  by  Indians,  and  action  of  the  Senate  was 
required  to  remove  the  Indians  and  make  settlement  possible 
there.  "It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  would  -ac- 
quiesce and  let  the  old  parties  resume  their  customary  electoral 
contests,  and  concern  themselves  with  the  problems  of  internal 
government  with  which  their  earlier  days  had  been  taken  up- 
such  as  the  currency,  the  tariff,  the  public  lands."^  In  the  North 
opposition  to  the  compromise  was  concentrated  against  the  Fu-i- 
tive  Slave  Act,  but  Cass,  Dicki-son,  Douglas,  Choate  and  Web- 
ster labored  hard  for  submission  to  the  law,  and  gradually  a  re- 
luctant acquiescence  was  obtamed.  "It  is  a  disgraceful  and  dirtv 
business,"  said  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  "but  it  is  sanctioned  bv 
the  constitution."  The  Southern  upholders  of  the  comnromist-. 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Stephens.  Cobb  and  Foote.  had  a  more^ difficult 
task  in  persuading  the  Southern  people  that  nothing  had  been  lost 
in  California  and  that  the  North  would  live  up  to  the  Fuo-itive 
Slave  law.'  ^ 

The  Northern  people  were  not  yet  enough  concerned  about 
slavery  to  risk  driving  the  South  into  disunion,  and  the  South, 
though  distrusting  the  North  so  far  as  carrying  out  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  was  concerned,  was  willing  to  watch  and  awaFt  the 
outcome.  Accordingly,  an  artificial  calm  reigned.'^  Both  political 
parties  in  i^-^2  declared  the  compromise  final  in  the  settlement 
of  the  slavery  question:  and  the  election,  which  turned  largelv 
on  the  personality  of  the  candidates,  was  uneventful.^  "Except 
incidentally,  and  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  the  word  slaverv 
was  hardly  spoken  in  the  session  of  Congress  between  Decem"- 
ber,  1S52,  and  March.  1853.  *  *  Btit  the  fires  of  abolition 
and  of  secession  were  apparently  as  ceaseless  as 'Aetna's.  The 
Northern  radicals  were  not  discouraged,  although  popular  senti- 

'Smlth,  Parties  and  SlavtM-y,  Chap.  I. 
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ment  was  so  hostile  that  they  kept  their  assistance  to  fleeing 
slaves  as  secret  as  possible."^ 

Beneath  the  peaceful  surface  the  irrespressible  conflict  was 
going-  on.  "Was  there  not  peace  already  here?"  asked  Seward,  in 
discussing  the  Kansas-Xebraska  bill.  ''Was  there  not  harmony 
as  perfect  as  is  ever  possible  in  the  country,  wdien  this  measure 
w^as  moved  in  the  Senate  a  month  ago?'"  On  the  surface,  yes; 
but  beneath  the  surface  was  working  the  same  mighty  restless- 
ness that  gave  birth  to  every  westward  movement.  Following 
the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  immi- 
gration to  America  was  very  large.  From  1845  to  1850  the  aver- 
age annual  influx  was  about  300,000  persons.  Large  numbers  of 
Germans  Avere  pouring  into  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  into  the  upper' ^lississippi  \'alley.  During  the  decade  1850 
to  1S60,  the  figures  of  the  previous  decade  were  exceeded  by  over 
800,000,  reaching  the  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  country 
before  the  decade  1880  to  1890.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
the  flow  w^as  somewhat  checked  by  the  panic  of  1857  and  the 
Civil  War.  Relatively  few  of  these  foreigners  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme frontier,  but  as  they  settled  in  the  older  regions  of  the 
W>st  and  bought  land,  they  pushed  westward  large  numbers  of 
native  Americans,  who  were  ever  ready  to  move  on  to  the  new- 
frontier.  Texas  formed  a  southern  outlet  for  these  people,  Ore- 
gon formed  a  northern,  and  California  drew  from  both  sections. 

The  Argonauts  moving  to  California  and  returning  across  the 
plains  came  to  know  Nebraska  Territory,  and  demanded  that  ii 
be  opened  for  settlement.  In  addition,  the  possession  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  called  for  better  means  of 
communication,  and  railroads,  telegraph  lines  and  wagon  roads 
were  projected.  So  important  had  the  railroad  movement  be- 
come that  conventions  were  called-in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  three  separate  localities  went  into  the  struggle  in  earnest 
to  become  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Petitions  were  sent  from  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as 
early  as  1851,  praying  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory.' Representative  Henn,  of  Iowa,  informed  Congress  that  "in 
the  summer  of  1853.  not  less  than  3,000  souls  had  assembled  on 

=>Bancroft.  Seward,  L,  p.  3^3. 
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the  frontier  of  Iowa,  ready  to  make  their  future  home  upon  the 
soil  of  Nebraska,  and  later  information  led  him  to  believe  that 
10,000  people  will  cross  the  river  and  become  permanent  settlers 
in  Nebraska  before  the  summer  solstice"  if  the  Territory  is 
opened."  Senator  Atchison,  who  until  starch,  1853,  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  opening  of  Nebraska  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Provision  governing  that  Territory,  said 
in  Congress :  "We  know  that  it  must  come,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  pressure  of  population  from  the  older  States, 
and  from  Europe,  has  been  such  that  they  roll  up  against  the 
frontier,  and  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
are  upon  the  western  boundary  line  of  that  State.  *  *  "fhe 
tide  of  immigration  rolls  on  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  intercourse 
law^  Sucl'i  has  been  tlie  case  in  our  State  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  I  knOAv  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  rolling  back  upon 
the  interior  of  the  State  ;  now,  sir,  I  know^  very  well  that  in  a 
very  few  years,  if  it  is  not  doing  so  now,  the  tide  of  population, 
in  defence  of  this  government,  will  pass  the  frontier  and  take 
possession  of  every  habitable  spot  in  Nebraska  Territory.  You 
cannot  keep  them  out.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  our  population 
who  are  now  ready  and  anxious  to  abandon  their  homes  and  go 
into  this  Territory.  You  cannot  restrain  them  much  longer."" 
Ex-Senator  I'enton  went  so  far  as  to  advise  15,000  or  20,000  who 
had  assembled  on  the  western  border  of  ^lissouri  to  invade  the 
Territory  and  take  possession  ;  but  the  President  dispatched  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Fort  Leavenworth  with  orders 
to  use  the  army  if  necessary  to  restrain  them.* 

The  ^Missouri  Democrats  were  at  this  time  divided  into  two 
hostile  factions,  both  in  favor  of  opening  Nebraska  to  settlement, 
but  divided  over  the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of  the  ^lissouri  Com.- 
promise.  The  moderate  faction  was  led  by  ex-Senator  Benton, 
W.  P.  Hall,  Frank  B.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
and  favored  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  slavery  under  existing 
laws,  but  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise 
restriction.  The  radical  pro-slavery  faction  was  led  by  W.  C. 
Price,  Senator  Atchison  and  Sterling  Price,  and  was  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  ^lissouri  Compromise.  Its  leaders  were  the 
leaders  of  border  ruftiianism.  Atchison,  on  ^larch  3,  1853,  said 
he  saw  no  hope  of  a  repeal  of  the  ?\lissouri  Compromise,  and 
urged  the  opening  of  the  Territory.    If  he  thought  there  was  any 

-Cong.  Globe,  P.nd  Con-,  ]st  ses.,  p.  SSr>  (.Appendix). 
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possibility  ot  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  he  declared  he 
would  ins.st  upon  it  as  a  preliminary.'    In  December,  1852  Abe- 
\"r'  '"'^■■^,""">•  '^'-'"l  ^l'-"l<->g<-vte  to  Congress,  found 
bo  h  the  Missouri  Senators  opposed  to  territorial  organization 
unless  the  .Missouri  Compromise  could  be  repealed.'   On  Decem- 
ber 9,  1S52,  Mr.  Guthrie  wrote  from  Washington:    "Mr  Haliv 
bill  (not  then  introduced)  says  nothing  about  slavery,  but  leave  , 
untouched  the  Missouri  Compromise.   The  Territory  it  is  pretty 
confidentially  believed,  will  be  free."=   As  early  as  the  session  of 
1843-44  Douglas  had  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territory 
of  .Nebraska,    It  was  part  of  his  plan  in  opening  a  highway  to 
Oregon  in  order  that  we  might  acquire  all  of  Oregon  as'far  u'orth 
as  54    40  .     During  each  subscfjuent  session  down  to  18^4  l,c- 
renewed  the  introduction  of  his  bill,  and  ''no  one  had  objected  to 
It  upon  the  ground  that  there  ^vas  no  necessity  for  the  organize-  ■ 
uon  of  the  Territory.-'    There  was  objection,  however,  to  the 
creation  of  any  more  free  States  lest  the  balance  in  the  Senate 
between  the  two  sections  be  destroyed  and  the  interests  of  the 
bouth  endangered.  ■. 

Nebraska  was.  in  1851,  Indian  territory  from  which  white 
settlers  were  excluded  under  threat  of  heavv  fines  and  imprison- 
.rient  William  AA'alker,  one  of  the  AVyandotte  chiefs,  stated 
that  the  Indians,  especially  the  ^Vyandottes,  "warmly  favored  the 
occupation  by  white  people  of  the  vacant  lands,  and  the  ultimate 
organization  of  the  Territory,"  and  with  this  end  in  view  "I 
few  daring  and  resolute  spirits  in  the  Wyandotte  nation  de'ter- 
mined  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  its  organization  bv 
concerting  measures  for  holding  an  election  for  a  deleo-ate  to 
Congress.'"  ° 

On  the  I2th  day  of  October,  1852,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
council  house  of  the  Wyandotte  nation  and  Abelard  Guthrie  wa. 
imanimously  chosen  as  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress.  The 
lerritory  of  Nebraska  had  not  beei;  officially  organized  and  of 
course,  Guthrie  could  have  no  legal  standing  as  a  Territorial  dele- 
gate, but  he  could  urge  the  organization  of  the  Territory  upon 
Congress.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  gathering  at  For' 
Leavenworth  nominated  a  Mr.  Banow  as  Territorial"  delegate. 

^Cong".  Globe.  .*?2(1  Conjr..  2d  ses.,  p.  1113. 
-Nobra.ska  Ili.st.  Soe.  Pub.  (2d  Series),  177,  2S-30  76 
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Mr.  Banow  may  possibly  have  been  the  representative  of  the 
Price-Atchison  faction,  but  I  have  found  no  positive  evidence  of 
this.  An  election  was  called  and  Guthrie  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  16"  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
December  17,  1852,  shows  that  Abelard  Guthrie  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  dele-ate  from  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  The  petition  was-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, but  apparently  no  action  was  taken  on  it  by  the  committee. 
The  matter  came  up  again  two  years  later,  when  Guthrie  pre- 
sented another  petition,  asking  for  pay  for  his  attendance  at  the 
earlier  session.^ 

The  next  year  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  erect  a  provisional 
Territorial  government,  and  a  convention  was  called  for  this  pur- 
pose to  meet  August  9,  1853.  Another  meeting  for  an  entirely 
difterent  purpose  had  also  been  called.  Those  Missourians  in- 
terested in  the  selection  of  the  Kansas  River  Valley  as  the  route 
for  the  proposed  Pacific  Railway  had  planned  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  that  part  of  Nebraska  Territory  west  of  Missouri  on  July 
26,  1853. 

The  Benton  faction  in  Missouri  now  planned  to  take  the 
enemy  unawares  and  select  the  provisional  Territorial  officers  at 
this  earlier  meeting.  Guthrie  was  renominated  as  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  William  Walker  elected  as  provisional  governor 
of^the  Territory.^  Resolutions  written  in  part  by  Dyer,  Governor 
Walker,  Guthrie  and  others,  before  the  meeting,  endorsed  the 
great  central  railroad  route  as  it  had  been  outlined  in  Benton's 
bill;  expressed  their  deep  obligations  to  Benton  and  Plall,  of  Mis- 
souri; regretted  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  and  urged  its  passage  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.^ 
Later,  the  Price-Atchison  faction  nominated  Rev.  Thomas^John- 
son  in  opposition  to  Guthrie,  tliough  no  opposition  was  made  to 
AValker  (a  Wyandotte  chief)  as  provisional  governor.  Governor 
Walker  issued  a  call  for  an  election,  which  was  held  on  the  sec-' 
ond  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in  Rev.  Thomas  Tohnson's 
election  over  Guthrie,  though  Guthrie  carried  the  Wyando^tte, 
precinct.  Senator  Atchison  and  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church  following,  worked  hard  for  tlie  Rev.  Johnson.  Gov- 
ernor AValker's  proclamation  calHng  for  an  election  in  October 
was  printed  in  the  Missouri  j^apers  ar,d  a  cupy  fell  into  the  hands 

=Ibi(l,  nr.,  2d  Scries,  iMl-i's. 
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of  H.  D.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  who  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  Council  Bkifts,  Iowa.  After  consultation 
the  lowans  concluded  to  have  a  hand  in  the  election  for  Terri- 
torial delegate,  and  arranged  to  have  a  ferry  boat  carry  them 
over  to  the  Nebraska  shore  near  Sarpy's  trading  house,  where, 
on  the  day  specified  in  the  governor's  proclamation,  they  cast  3^8 
votes  for  H.  D.  Johnson  as  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  returns  for  this  election  were  turned  in  to  the  provisional 
government  along  with  those  for  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  and  Abe- 
lard  Guthrie,  but  the  returning  board  threw  th^m  out  because 
H.  D.  Johnson  and  many  who  voted  for  him  were  residents  of 
Iowa.' 

Meetings  ratifying  the  election  of  H.  D.  Johnson  were  held 
m  several  Iowa  towns,  and  H.  D.  Johnson  went  to  Washington 
(January,  1854,)  where  he  found  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  knockin- 
lor  admission  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Neither  was  arT- 
mitted  as  delegate,  and  Nebraska,  therefore,  had  two  unofficial 
representatives  in  the  gallery  of  the  House.' 

ihc  obj.ctlu.i  10  organizing  Nebraska  as  a  Territory  came 
naturally  from  the  South.    Nebraska  was  north  of  the  compro- 
mise line  of  36^  30',  and  in  the  struggle  following  the  Missouri 
Compromise  the  South  consistently  tried  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  free  States  unless  she  had  ready  a  slave  State  to  keep  the 
balance  in  the  Senate.    No  man  understood  this  opposition  better 
than  Douglas.    \A;iien  he  made  an  attempt  to  protect  the  emi- 
grants passing  through  Nebraska  to  California  and  Oregon  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  foremost  in  on- 
position.    Their  objections,  said  he,  "show  us  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect no  protection  at  all;  they  evince  direct,  open  hostility  to 
that  section  of  the  country."^    On  anotlicr  occasion  ine  Senator, 
from  Texas  were  objecting,  and  Douglas  said:    "'AH  other  de- 
.scriptions  of  bills— private  bills  and  public  bills— ha^c  been  taken 
lip  by  unanimous  consent  and  by  courtesy;  but  the  moment  a 
territorial  bill  is -indicated,  objection  is  made.    Not  unlv  to  con- 
sidering it  on  that  day,  but  on  any  future  day.    It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  design  that  this  bill  sliould  never  be  considered— 
should  never  be  entertained."^'    Pike  and  Guthrie  found  the  center 
of  opposition  to  the  organization  of  Nebraska  in  the  same  sec- 
tion.' 

•■Nebraska  Hist.  Soc.  Pu!).,  II,,  pp.  S.->.0,  and  HI.,  p.  ?,1  (I'd  Scries) 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  attempts  Douglas 
made  in  every  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  organize 
Nebraska  Territory/  In  the  session  which  ended  in  March,  1853, 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  had  passed  the  House,  but  Douglas  was 
not  able  to  have  it  considered  in  the  Senate.  That  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  the  opening  of  Nebraska  Territory  has  been 
shown,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  Douglas  would  have  won 
over  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  but  a  mere  majority  would  not 
improve  the  situation,  because  Nebraska  "had  forever  been  ex- 
cluded from  settlement  by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  wdiich  could 
not  be  changed  or  repealed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
senate.'" 

Senator  Bell  saw  this  objection  and  alluded  to  it  on  the  last 
night  of  the  debate,  Alarch  4,  1854,  but  Douglas  had  committed 
the  South  to  the  measure  before  this  feature  was  mentioned.' 
When  Congress  met  again  in  December,  1853,  the  bill  which  had 
passed  the  house  during  the  previous  session  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  -  i-l  rcfcired  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
Douglas  Avas  chairman.  On  the  fourth  day  of  January  following, 
the  committee  returned  a  substitute  for  the  bill  and  accompanied 
it  with  a  report  in  which  Douglas  argued  for  the  application  of 
the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  measure  of  1850.' 
The  important  changes  made  in  the  original  bill  were  incorpor- 
ated in  the  fourteenth  section,  winch  pro\'ided  "that  the  consti- 
tution and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  w^hich  are  not  locally 
inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  said  Ter- 
ritory as  elsewhere  within  ih.t  United  States,  except  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  .preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union  *  *  which  being  inconsistent  Avith  the  princi- 
ples of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States 
and  Territories  *  -  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'"' 

The  report  affirmed  that  these  principles  "were  intended  to 
have  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  enduring  effect  that  the  mere 

*Nico]ay  and  flay,  I.,  p.  337.    Harper's  Magazine,  Dec,  ISoS,  p.  121. 
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adjustment  of  difficulties  arising-  out  u\  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Alexican  territory.  They  were  desi-ued  to  establish  certain  -reat 
pnnciples.  which  wouhl  not  only  furnish  adequate  remedies  fnr 
existin-  evds.  but,  in  all  time  to  come,  avoid  the  perils  of  similar 
agitation  by  withdrawing  the  question  of  slavery  from  the  hails 
of  Congress  and  the  political  arena,  committing  it  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  those  who  were  immediately  interested  in,  and  alone  re- 
sponsible for,  its  consequences.  *  A  question  has  arisen 
m  regard  to  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Xebraska 
when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  withdrawn  and  the'couiitrv  thrown 
open  to  emigration  and  settlement.  -  -  It  is  a 'disputed 
point  whether  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Xebraska  countrv  bv 
valid  enactment.  =^    In   the  opinion   of  those  emineiu 

statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invested  with  no  rightful 
authority  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  ^Missouri  is  null  and  void." 

It  wdll  be  remembered  that  this  eighth  section  of  the  :\lissouri 
Compromise  provided  tliat  slavery  should  be  prohibted  in  all  of 
the  Louisiana  I'urchase  north  of  36-^  30'.  except  ^.lissouri.  The 
report  continued  :  "The  prevailing  sentiment  in  large  portions  of 
the^  Cnion  sustains  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  of  the 
L'nited  States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable  riqht  to 
move  into  any  of  the  Territories  with  his  property  of  whatever 
kmd  and  description,  and  to  hold  and  enjov  the  same  under  the 
sanction  of  law.  ^    The  compromise  measures  of  18:50 

affirm  and  rest  upon  the  following  propositions;  First,  that  all 
questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate  representatives, 
to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose.  Second,  that  '■all  ques- 
tions^ hivolving  title  to  slaves,"  and  ^^questions  of  personal  free- 
dom," are  to  be  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribu- 
nals, with  the  right  of  a])peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Third,  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  or 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be 
carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all  the  original  Territories  the 
same  as  in  the  States.  Still  the  committee  did  not  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  famous  eighth  section  of  the  Aiissouri  act,  but;, 
apparently,  it  indirectly  authorized  the  irdial)itants  to  disregard 
it.'    That  Douglas  was  alone  responsible  for  tlie  Kansas^^Xe- 
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braska  act  is  is  bf\vond  question.  It  is  likewise  perfectly  clear 
that  it  was  prepared  without  consulting-  any  section  or  faction. 
Douglas  denied  tliat  the  South  had  dictated  it,  and  the  facts  in 
the  case  support  liim.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Atchi- 
son, or  Stephens,  or  Toombs  were  instrumental  in  intluencing 
him." 

His  motives  in  introducing  the  l)ill  have  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal impeachment.  Pike  described  him  as  "the  agitator  general 
of  the  slavery  question,  as  the  cliicf  of  dough-faCes,  as  the  bully 
of  slavery,"  and  Benton  spoke  of  him  as  a  poor  white  man  who 
had  married  a  woman  with  "niggers."'  The  Independent  Demo- 
crats accused  him  of  making  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people 
'•'the  mere  hazards  in  the  presidential  game.'"  A  host  of  writers 
then  and  since  have  felt  sure  his  motive  Vv'as  one  solely  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  private  correspondence  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  But  this  has  not  hindered  historians  from 
reaching  conclusions.  ^Ir.  Rhodes,  for  instance,  so  far  abandons 
his  usual  careful  accuracy  as  to  declare  that  "in  this  case  no  con- 
fidential letters  or  conversations  need  be  unearthed  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  explanation.'"'  This  attitude  of  mind  has  become 
so  widespread,  even  among  trained  historians,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  present  even  the  facts  in  the  case. 

"There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Douglas  did 
not  himself  believe  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  to  tlie  Territory  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  entirely  possible  to  l)elieve  that  the  experiment 
would  succeed  as  it  had  apparently  succeeded  in  1850.'"  The 
application  of  popular  sovereignty  to  California,  Utah  and  New 
]\[cxico  had  taken  the  slavery  question  out  of  Congress  and 
placed  it  where  it  could  be  settled  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories  ;  and  certainly  Congress  had  no 
better  solution  to  olTer.  There  was  an  urgent  demand  that  the 
Territory  be  opened,  as  urgent  demand  as  had  been  made  and 
heeded  for  any  earlier  or  later  Territory.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
a  policy  suggested,  very  much  easier  than  to  suggest  a  better 
one.  To  leave  the  Territory  till  the  South  was  ready  to  organize 
it;  till  a  third  of  tlie  Senate  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
oppose  all  attempts  to  remove  the  Indians,  was-  certainlv  not  the 
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part  of  a  statesman.  Had  Douglas  known  the  ultimate  outcome 
his  plans  would  certainly  have  been  difterent.  But  he  had  -oo.' 
reason  to  beh'eve  that  popular  sovereignty  would  have  been  r.o 
less  successful  in  Nebraska  than  it  had  been  in  California  His 
''career  Avas  controlled  by  faith  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern Jhemselves  and  by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  West. 

*  His  ability  has  never  been  questioned.  His  honesty 
and  patriotism  have  never  been  disproved."^  Even  in  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  of  Illinois  he  found  a  defender.  L.  H 
Hurlburt,  a  delegate  from  Boone  Countv,  said:  "The  Senator 
(Douglas)  was  aware  of  the  strong  current  of  emigration  set- 
ting westward  from  the  free  States,  and  did,  he  (the  speaker) 
could  believe,  rely  upon  the  force  and  known  disposition  of  this 
current  to  create  free  States,  if  let  alone,  even  under  the  outraQ-. 
perpetrated  in  this  Nebraska  bill.""' 

There  was  need  for  the  opening  of  Nebraska,  and  he  under- 
took the  task,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  control  the 
dominating  pro-slavery  elements  in  the  party  Avithout  destroy- 
ing the  party  or  the  Union."^    Prof.  Alacy  says  he  probably  '1iad 
no  more  intention  of  actually  enlarging  the  area  of  slavery  than 
had  Webster  in  laboring  to  remove  the  legal  restriction  from  the 
Territory  of  Utah.    Northern  free  labor  was  moving  westwanl, 
as  he  knew,  by  leaps  and  bounds.    It  was  not  at  ah  likely  that 
slavery  would  ever  gain  any  foothold  in  the  region  between  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  States  of  ^.linnesota,  Iowa  and  .Mis- 
soun.     Douglas,  no  doubt,  sought  to  further  his  presidential 
prospects  without  making  any  actual  change  in  the  practical  situ- 
ation respecting  slavery  extension."'    His  prediction,  in  1850. 
that  Nebraska  would  be  a  free  Territory  has  already  been  noted  ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  sentence  o'f  his  to  show- 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion.    While  discussing  the  Kansa^- 
Nebraska  bilk  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that\=;lavery  then 
existed  in  Nebraska,  and  added:    "I  suppose  it  will  contin'ue  for 
a  little  while  during  their  Territorial  condition,  whether  a  prohi- 
bition is  imposed  or  not.    But  when  the  settlers  rush  in— when 
labor  becomes  plenty—         ^    *    it  is  worse  than  folly  to  thinl: 
of  its  being  a  slave-holding  country.    I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  in  Congress  who  thinks  it  could  be  permanently  a  sla^-e- 
holding  country.  'l  have  no  idea  that  it  could." 

^Hodder,  Chatauquaii,  Vol.  20,  p.  43G. 

^Report  of  Convention  in  Chicago  Press,  June  IS,  1S5S. 

^Morton,  History  of  Ncbrnska,  T..  p. 

*Macy,  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  pp.  lSS-9. 
^Cong.  Globe,  IV.'.d  Cong.,  1st  scs.,  p.  270. 
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Senator  Dodge  thought  a  few  slave  holders  would  enter  the 
Territory  with  their  slaves  under  arrangements  to  serve  a  few 
years,  after  which  they  would  become  free,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Illinois  earlier."  Representative  Henn  predicted  that  the  set- 
tlers would  be  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  freedom.  "All  Nebraska," 
said  he,  "if  not  all  Kansas,  must  be  settled  by  an  emigration 
from  the  non-slave-holding  States/"  Alay  it  not  be  possible  that 
Douglas  cajoled  the  South  with  the  empty  notion  that  the  South 
stood  some  chance  of  gaining  a  slave  State  in  competition  with 
the  freemen  of  the  North?'  Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  argu- 
ing against  the  bill,  said  he  had  been  assured  that  slavery  would 
go  into  Kansas,  and  that  idea  had  been  spread  throughout  the 
South.  He  did  not  believe,  hoAvever,  that  slavery  could  ever  be 
established  in  Kansas,  and  he  challenged  any  Southern  man  to 
show  him  how  the  South  was  to  gain  anything  by  the  bill. 
He  thought  Douglas  shov/ed  great  skill  in  getting  Chase  and 
Sumner  to  attack  the  South  and  unite  the  South  for  the  bill, 
adding:  "I  never  saw  a  higher  degree  of  parliamentary  tact 
displayed  than  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  that  occasion."^ 

On  the  iGth  of  January,  1854,  ]Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  gave 
notice  that  when  the  bill  was  taken  up  he  Avould  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  "that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  or  Ter- 
ritories shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves  within 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  therefrom.^'"  Mr.  Douglas  looked  upon  this  amendment 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  territory, 
though  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Dixon  denied  this 
intention  and  accepted  Douglas'  modification  of  the  bill  as  sat- 
isfactory. 

On  January  23  Douglas  offered  a  substitute  bill,  which  dif- 
fered from  the  original  in  two  particulars :  It  declared  that  the 
slavery  restriction  of  the  ^vlissouri  compromise  "was  superseded 
by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  measures,  and  is  hereby  declared  inoperative 
(note)  and  it  divided  the  Territory  into  two  parts,  Kansas  and 

A'ofe. — Moses,  Illiuois,  II.,  p.  588,  gives  a  letter  from  G.  M.  McConnell,  in 
which  he  says  he  remembers  hearing  Douglas  say  that  he  was  overruled  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  and  either  had  to  accept  the  amendment  or  give  up  the 
leadership. 

=Ibid,  p.  ?A1  (Appendix). 
'Ibid,  p.  SSS. 

Olacy,  Political  Parties  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  100. 

=^Cong.  Globe.  3?.d  Cong..  1st  ses.,  pp.  030-10  ( Appr-ndix) . 

«Wells,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  p.  GS  ;  Dixon,  True  Hist,  of  Missouri  Comp.,  p.  440. 
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Nebraska     The  people  of  each  Territory  were  to  determine  the 
question  of  freedom  or  slavery  to  suit  themselves.    Dixon  e^- 
pressed  his  satistaction  with  this  amendment  as  covering  what 
he  attempted  by  his  proposed  amendment/    The  next  dav  Dou^-- 
ias  consented.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chase,  Sumner,  and  oth.r- 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  bill  till  the  30th  of  th-^' 
month,  and  on  the  same  day  the  appeal  of  the  Independent  Deiu- 
ocrats  appeared  in  the  papers/    This  led  to  a  savage  debate  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Chase,  and  a  storm  of  indigmation  throu^d^- 
out  the  .\orth/    In  the  arguments  which  Chase  made  against  Uie 
bill  he  -reached  in  many  respects  the  highest  point  in  his  sena- 
torial career.'"    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  completelv  demol- 
ished Douglas-  argument  that  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
ot  1850  were  believed  by  anyone  to  supersede  those  of  the  com- 
promise of  1820.    That  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  i8so  wps 
difterent  from  that  of  1S20  was  true,  but  that  the  later  principles 
set  aside  or  m  any  sense  abrogated  the  settlement  of  1820  was 
"untrue  m  fa-t  n^^.l  v,-ithaut  foundation  in  historv."'    On  the  -th 
of  February  Douglas  offered  an  amendment,  wliich  was  carried 
•by  which  the  .Missouri  Compromise  was  declared  "inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery 
m  the^  States  and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation^T 
1850."'  -         .  . 

His  division  of  Nebraska  into  two  territories  has  driven  rise  to 
the  belief  that  one  was  intended  to  be  free  and  the^other  slave. 
i\Ir.  Rhodes  writes:  'Tt  follows  plainly  enough,  therefore,  that 
the  division  of  the  territory  was  in  the  interest  of  slaverv  ;  an.l 
if  Douglas  had  not  been  brought  to  the  point  of  actuallv  conce-l- 
mg  that  Kansas  should  be  a  slave  State,  he  at  least  knew  that 
there  was  a  well-devised  scheme  in  progress  to  make  it  one.'"  Mr. 
Rhodes  admits  he  cannot  trace  the  ways  leading  up  to  this  divis- 
ion. :\Ir.  Douglas  clearly  stated  the  reason  for  the  division,  but 
Mr.  Rhodes,  having  first  impeached  Douglas'  motives,  will  ncn 
accept  his  statement  of  the  reason.^    The  real  reason  for  the 

Fiint;''?:::!su-i?i: ^^^'^ ''''  ^'^"^-^^^  ^^^-^      ^^^^  ^^-^^ 

■■I'ancrofr.  Soward.  I.,  p.  .'".-,7. 
'Smich,  Parties  aiid  Slavery,  p.  100. 

44lJ?;r^'  ^''^  '  Ai.pondixj  ;    Rhodes,  I.,  pp. 

-Sheahan,  Dou-las.  i>.  201. 
"iniodes,  I.,  pj).  440-). 

^Ibid,  I.,  p.  A-.y.)  ;   Con-.  Globe,  .33d  Con- .  1st  ses.,  p.  221. 
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division  of  Xebraska  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  slavery, 
but  with  the  Pacific  railroad.  H.  D.  Johnson,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  Xebraska  delegate  to  Congress  elected  b}-  the 
lowans,  writes:  ''Before  starting  for  AVashington  *  a 
number  of  our  citizens  agreed  upon  a  plan  which  I  formed,  which 
was  the  organization  of  two  Territories.    *    *  The  Mis- 

souri people  wislied  to  have  the  Pacific  railroad  located  in  the 
Kansas  river  valley,  and  the  lowans  wt-VQ  equall}'  anxious  that 
the  Platte  valley  should  be  selected.  Douglas  being  interested 
in  Chicago,  could  readily  see  the  advantage  to  his  home  city  and 
was  brought  to  favor  the  northern  route.  If  a  division  of  X'e- 
braska  could  be  made  to  further  that  end,  Douglas  could  and  did 
make  it.  Continuing  further,  ^Ir.  Johnson  writes:  "Dodge 
introduced  me  to  Judge  Douglas,  to  wdiom  I  unfolded  my  plan 
and  asked  him  to  adopt  it,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
decided  to  do.*"  Senator  Dodge  said  :  "Originally  I  favored  the 
organization  of  one  Territory  ;  but  representations  from  our  con- 
stituents, and  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  subject — having 
an  eye  to  tlie  system  of  internal  improvements  which  must  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Xebraska  and  Kansas  to  develop  their 
resouT-ces — satisfied  my  colleague  and  myself  that  the 

great  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  our  State, 
demand  that  we  sh.ould  support  the  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Territories  ;  otlierwise  the  seat  of  government  and 
leading  tlioroughfares  must  have  fallen  south  of  Iowa.'""'  Repre- 
sentative Henn  of  Iowa  expressed  the  same  views  in  the  House, 
and  all  these  views  corroborated  exactly  the  reasons  Douglas 
ga\'e  for  di\'iding  the  Territory.  From  Iowa,  then,  came  the  call 
to  divide  X'ebraska,  and  not  from  the  ■*sla\'Ocracy.'" 

Most  of  the  argument  against  the  Kansas-Xebraska  bill  was 
directed  against  the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise.  Doug- 
las complained  that  the  o])[)onenLS  of  the  bill  did  uoi  meet  the 
question  of  popular  so\'ereignt\'  as  a  good  or  bad  policv  aside 
from  its  coiuiection  with  tlie  ^Missouri  Compromise,  fie  denied 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  compact;  he  denied  that  it 
was  more  than  legislation  brought  forward  to  settle  the  then 
existing  controversy  o\'er  sla\'ery  and  contended  its  settlemeni 
was  onl}-  tempora'-y.    Py  the  conditions  existing,  Xebraska  could 

^Xehraska  Hist.  Soc.  Pub..  II..  p.  S8. 

-Con?:.  Globe.  :;';<!  Oon.L'..  1st  sf.*^.,  {i.  ;'>S2  ('Appendix » . 

^".Meiirs.   licnfai.  pp.   4iri-iU;    I»avis,   Tliv   Inidii    Pacific   Pailway,   Cbap.  TIP: 
.Sheabnn.  Feii^Mis  Hi.-^r.  Pub..   II..  p.  L'l).")  ;    ChicaL'n  pN'mocratic  I'l'css.  .Tuik^  l!.". 
.Tuly  4.   7,   m,   11.   l.s.".:;;    ,T.   Lou-hlxu-oULrh.   'I'lie    [*aci!ic  'l',4i'qi-aiih   and  [Railway; 
Proct  cdiims  <  i  ibe  Kaiiway  ('(mvtiuinn  ac  Pact  u.  ill  iciim.  is.*..".). 
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not  be  opened  to  settlement,,  and  a  new  solution  was  demanded 
He  cited  the  votes  on  the  Missouri  act  to  show  that  the  North 
nad  been  opposed  to  it,  and  its  representatives  had  voted  against 
It  m  the  Senate  "m  the  proportion  of  more  than  four  to  one 
rouching  upo)i  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  bv  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  of  which  the  Northerners  complained 
Bancroft  says:    -]udg\ng  by  their  words  merely,  this  was  not 
altogether  sincere,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  not 
have  been  glad  to  blot  out  that  compromise  for -anvthing  more 
tavorable  to  freedom ;  nor  was  there,  probabh',  one  of  them  that 
had  not  favored,  or  promised  to  favor,  the  repeal -of  some  part  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850.    Had  they  been  as  absolutely  candid  as 
Dixon  they  would  have  said,  \ve  know  neither  parties  nor  com- 
promises, except  when  they  will  aid  us  as  anti-slavery  men.' 

But  the  repeal  of  the  [Missouri  Compromise  provision  does 
not  seem  to  account  for  the  great  storm  which  arose  against  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Thousands  of  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Territory  was  destined  to  be  slave  territorv,  and  that 
they  would  be  shut  out  from  the  free  lands.  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  [Minnesota  had  recently  been  filling  up  with  thriftv 
xNortherners,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  and  thev  looked  upon 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  as  an  attempt  to  shut  them  out  from 
the  free  lands  of  these  two  territories,  "otlierwise  the  compara^ 
tively  few  reformers    *  could  not  have  set  half  the  na- 

tion in  a  blaze  in  a  few  weeks.'" 

In  i860  the  census  tables  showed  that  the  free  Northwestern 
States  had  contributed  very  heavily  to  the  population  of  Kansas 
Of  the  total  population,  11. 617  were  natives  of  Ohio;  11  356  o^ 
Missouri;  9,945  of  Indiana;  9,36;  of  Illinois.  The  other  States 
contributed  in  smaller  proportions,  and  10,90;  were  born  on  Kan- 
sas soil  between  1854  and  1860.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

EDWARD  McMAHON. 

^Con-  Clobe,  a.'kl  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  p.  337  (Appendix) 
^Bancroft.  Seward,  L,  p  353 
^'Ibid,  I.,  p.  3r.7. 

^Seventh  r.  S.  Census,  ISHO,  pp.  l(;.-;-C. 
ery.  T  1^1^'^  '''''       ^^^^^^^^"^^^''-^^^^  BiH.  see  Smith,  Parties  and  Slav- 
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In   obedience   to   instructions   from    ^Major-Cicneral  Wool. 
United  States  Army,  about  the  ist  of  ^lay,  1856,  a  well-equipped 
command  of  soldiers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steptoe  broke 
camp  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  took  the  line  of  march  for 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  Washington  Territory.    This  expedition 
consisted  of  six  companies  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry, 
one  battery  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  and  one  troop 
of  the  First  United  States  Dragoons.    The  first  named  regiment 
had  just  reported  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  newly  created  by 
Act  of  Congress,  1855.    They  were  armed  with  the  splendid 
Minnie  rifle,  and  from  their  proficiency  in  the  light  infantry  or 
skirmish  drill  were  dubbed  the  ''Shanghais" — a  reference  to  the 
huge  chicken  of  that  name.    The  artillery  and  dragoons  were 
old,  seasoned  companies,  having  been  .stationed  in  the  depart- 
ment for  many  years,  scouting  incessantly.    To  this  command 
were  added  a  small  party  of  Indian  allies,  under  an  old  chief 
named  Stock  Whittl}-,  and  a  few  guides,  wdth  old  "Cut-Mouth 
John"  in  charge.    The  first  day's  march,  as  is  usual,  was  short, 
a  halt  being  made  on  Ten-]\Iile  Creek.   About  midnight  an  officer 
from  F'ort  Dalles  rode  rapidly  into  camp  and  delivered  an  order 
to  our  commander,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he  should 
march  his  troops  directly  back;  that  the  Indians  from  the  Yakima 
country  and  those  located  at  the  Cascades  had  murdered  all  the 
whites  in  the  portage.    NotAvithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
this  news  was  speedily  communicated  throughout  the  command, 
and  by  the  blaze  of  the  quickly  replenished  fires  the  soldiers 
could  be  seen  flitting  about  in  active  preparation  for  the  counter- 
march, and  long  before  the  dawn  of  day  the  column  was  clat- 
tering along  the  trail  towards  the  steamboat  landing,  where  the 
diminutive  steamer  ]\Iary  Ann  was  waiting  and  sputtering  in  ner- 
vous readiness.    This  little  boat  had  already  enacted  a  some- 
wdiat  tragical  part  in  the  proceedings  now  being  narrated.  She 
lay  tied  to  the  bank  at  lier  usual  mooring  when  the  -Indians  at- 
tacked the  whites.    The  crew,  consisting  of  Captain  Baughman, 
and  two  others  on  shore,  endeavored  to  regain  the  steamer.  The 
engineer  was  shot,  the  two  others  rapidly  cast  off  the  line,  and 
trusting  to  an  effort  to  raise  steam,  soon  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  go  over  the  rapids,  preferring,  I  suppose,  that  means 
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of  destruction  to  the  tomahawk.  Fortune  favored  them,  how- 
ever, and  the  Alary  Ann  swung  broadside  against  an  island  on 
the  further  side,  where  she  rested  securelv  till  due  preparation 
was  made,  when  she  started  for  The  Dalles  at  her  highest  speed. 
One  of  the  two  aboard  was  wounded  in  the  final  brave  attempt 
to  escape. 

Colonel  George  Wright,  of  the  Ninth  Tnfantrv,  now  took 
command,  and  what  infantry  could  be  stowed  awav'were  rushed 
upon  the  deck ;  also  the  artillery,  with  two  mountain  howitzer, 
were  put  aboard.  A  large,  leaky  scow  was  made  fast  alongside, 
and  into  this  the  dragoons,  with  horses  and' equipment,  were 
crammed.  Thus,  in  four  short  hours  from  the  time  the  courier 
reached  our  camp,  ten  miles  awav,  the  little  .Alary  Ann  was 
rounding  out  into  the  broad  Columbia,  with  the  principal^part 
of  the  force  the  camp  contained.  In  those  days  travel  was  slow 
by  any  route  in  the  far  A\T>st,  so  at  the  end  of  our  first  day  s 
sail  we  were  yet  ten  miles  from  our  destination,  distant  iort.v- 
five  miles  from  the  point  of  starting.  A  bivouac  was  made  in 
the  forest  on  the  bank  and  the  journey  renewed  in  about  timp 
to  fetch  us  to  the  Cascades  at  daybreak.  Eyes  were  now  strained 
and  heads  inclined  in  listening  attitude  as  we  approached  the 
shore. 

The  first  attraction  w^as  the  firing  of  guns  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  Bradford's  store,  Avhere  some  dozen  of  the 
whites  were  held  in  barricade  by  the  hostiles.    This  demonstra- 
tion had  hardly  greeted  us  when  a  volley  from  the  forest-lined 
shore  told  us  that  the  redskins  were  awaiting  us,  also.  Xov.% 
as  the  cavalry  were  by  bad  luck  on  the  side  nearest  the  bank.' 
their  predicament,  mingled  as  they  were  among  unrulv  horses, 
can^  be  imagined.    Quickly,  however,  the  little  boat's  nose  was 
buried  in  the  mud  and  every  man  sprang  ashore.    The  infantry, 
not  to  be  outdone,  leaping  from  the  upper  deck,  a  line  was  soon 
formed  in  the  timber,  which  at  that  date  was  close  at  hand. 
The- howitzers  were  discharged  from  the  steamer,  raking  the 
woods  far  in  front.    The  Indians,  gathered  to  form  resistJuice, 
were  soon  driven  back,  the  troops  following  close  upon  their 
heels,  the  cracking  of  their  rifles  was  soon  drowned  by  the  roar 
of  our  own  fire,  each  man  rushing  on  as  if  to  devour  the  enemv. 
Soon  four  of  tlu-m  were  picked  up,  and  further  on  another  lying 
prone  beside  a  half-emptied  whiskey  barrel.    Afiserable  victim  o] 
intemperance,  he  received  no  opportunity  to  take  the  pledge  in 
tliis  world.  .  " 
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Onward  the  skirmishers  swept,  throiig-h  the  dense  brush,  over 
fallen  logs,  never  halting  till  comrades'  voices  at  the  old  block- 
house told  us  they  still  "held  the  fort."  This  small  detachment 
had  been  regularly  stationed  here  at  the  center  of  the  portage 
for  some  months,  and  suffered  the  first  onslaught  of  the  Indians, 
losing  one  of  their  number,  but  they  kept  them  at  bay  for  thirty 
hours,  although  they  numbered  but  six  against  more  than  a 
hundred. 

Soon  a  spirited  firing  was  heard  still  on  towards  the  laro-er 
portage.  This  proved  to  be  the  skirmishers,  commanded  bv 
Lieutenant  Phil  Sheridan,  who,  with  his  usual  energy,  Avas 
driving  the  hostiles  from  that  vicinity.  The  action  of  the  militia 
from  The  Dalles  above  and  Fort  Vancouver  below  was  simul- 
taneous, so  the  redskins  were  compelled  to  vacate  the  whole 
section  they  had  contemplated  devastating,  and  which  they  had 
rendered  quite  undesirable  for  settlement  for  some  years.  A 
system  of  scouring  the  brush  by  skirmishers  was  kept  up  for 
sever:;!  ck;j, Milil  tlie  enemy  could  be  no  longer  found  or  heard. 

Many  amusing  and  some  serious  mishaps  occurred  among  the 
raw  soldiers,  especially  at  night,  when  burnt  stumps  and  black 
boulders  were  easily  clothed  with  blankets  and  other  savage 
semblance.  A  remnant  of  the  war  party  was  captured  on  an 
island  just  below  the  niiddle  rapids,  to  which  refuge  they  were 
traced  wdth  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  able-bodied  bucks, 
numbering  eight,  were  very  promptly  hanged  by  order  of  the 
commander,  after  an  examination  by  a  commission  of  officers. 
They  all  met  their  death  stoically,  with  the  exception  of  one 
burly  fellow,  who  so  excited  the  ire  of  an  eccentric  lieutenant 
that  the  latter  discharged  the  contents  of  his  revolver  into  the 
body  while  it  was  swinging  from  the  scaftold.  The  dogs  were 
kept  constantly  busy  after  the  fig-hting  ended  in  hunting  up  tlie 
victims  of  the  slaughter.  All  were  finallv  found,  numberincr 
about  twenty-three. 

One  poor  lady — A.Irs.  Sinclair — was  discovered  floating  in  an 
eddy  of  the  river,  shot  through  her  breast,  shorn  of  her  long 
hair  and  entirely  nude.  She  was  tend.erly  cared  for  by  soldiers, 
humane  and  true,  and  buried  with  all  due  ceremony.  Several 
instances  of  excessive  ])arl)arity  were  disclosed  in  our  search  and 
traces  of  desolation  were  abundant. 

I  am.  however,  happy  to  say  that  since  this  trouble  the  peace- 
ful dwellers  under  the  shadows  of  those  gigantic  mountains  have 
not  again  been  disturbed  by  the  savage.  The  troops  remained 
at  the  Cascades  working  amid  the  rain  and  mud  until  two  sub- 
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stantial  blockhouses  had  been  erected,  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison,  departed  for  their  diiTerent  stations.  The  dragoons 
proceeded  to  Hood  River,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  and  pain 
of  meeting  the  Yakimas,  who,  in  retreating  to  their  own  country, 
had  halted  at  this  point  on  the  Columbia  about  midway  between 
the  portage  and  The  Dalles  to  fire  some  cabins  and  drive  ott 
some  cattle.  As  they  were  posted  on  the  northern  or  opposite 
bank  considerable  risk  was  encountered  in  crossing  and  dislodg- 
ing them,  the  soldiers  having  to  quit  their  horses-  and  cross  in 
Chinook  canoes,  which  craft  was  generally  unmanageable  in 
our  hands. 

After  the  completion  of  these  affairs,  the  Yakima  expedition 
was  organized  by  Colonel  AVright,  which  campaign  lasted  till 
the  snows  of  winter  set  in.  Several  small  skirmishes  took  place, 
and  those  Indians  were  subdued.  The  command  penetrated  into 
the  several  passes  of  the  Cascade  IMountains.  where  the  snov/ 
lay  at  great  depth,  even  in  the  month  of  August.  Fort  Simcoe, 
m  the  YvWry  name,  was  established  in  the  midst  of  the 

tribes  just  conquered,  and  :\Iajor  Robert  Garnett  w^as  the  first 
commanding  ofiicer.  Captain  Bowman,  Ninth  Infantry,  having 
become  insane  on  the  expedition,  was  being  conducted  to  The 
Dalles,  when  he  escaped  from  his  guard,  and  roaming  alone 
through  the  mountains,  was  devoured  by  wolves,  probably  after 
death  had  overtaken  him.  "  • 

This  narrative  may  seem  prosy  in  the  light  of  the  stupendous 
events  of  war  and  frontier  settlement  just  transpired,  but  the 
subject  took  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  isolated  Northwest 
and  many  years  were  required  to  repair  the  damages  and  great 
suffering  was  entailed  therebv. 

None  who  glean  their  information  from  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs concerning  these  matters  can  experience  the  thrill  of 
horror  felt  by  those  who  almost  immediatelv  witnessed  them., 
and  the  past  emotions  can  ever  be  traced  in  the  faces  of  the 
settler  and  his  family  in  the  carelessness  of  everyday  vocations 
or  in  the  severity  of  old  age.  Frequently  of  late  years,  whilst 
whirling  along  in  the  railroad  trains  that  now  graces  the  great 
portags  of  the  Columbia,  I  have  been  informed  by  "tourists"  of 
the  scenes  set  forth  and  shown  the  old  barricade  where  the 
gallant  Phil  withstood  the  attack  of  hundreds  of  painted  braves, 
when  bread  and  water  were  exhausted  and  life  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance.  No  wonder  these  heroic  deeds  should  be  at- 
tributed to  one  who  has  actually  since  then  passed  through  so 
manv  fierv  scenes. 

JOEL  GRAHA.M. 


THE  INDIAN  WAR  OF  1858. 

In  accordance  with  his  custom,  Lieutenant-General  Winfielcl 
Scott,  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  Army,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  1858,  issued  General  Order  No.  22,  giving 
brief  account  of  the  numerous  combats  with  hostile  Indians 
throughout  the  AA^estern  States  and  l>rritories  during  the  year 
before.  Four  of  the  affairs  were  in  Washington  Territory,  the 
first  being  the  unfortunate  expedition,  north  from  Fort  Walla 
W^alla,  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J.  Steptoe  ;  the  second  the  dar- 
ing movement  of  Lieutenant  Allen  in  the  Yakima  country,  when 
the  captives  outnumbered  the  captors  five  to  one  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  were'  the  wonderful  march,  battles  and  successes  of 
Colonel  George  Wright,  to  Spokane,  when,  without  losses  of  any 
kind  among  those  under  him,  he  so  punished  the  Indians  that 
they  never  forgot,  and  never  again  raised  their  hands  and  weap- 
ons against  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

General  Scott's  brief  narration  of  these  operations  follows: 

XL  May  16,  1858. — At  To-hots-nim-me,  W^ashington  Terri- 
tory, companies  C,  E  and  H,  ist  dragoons,  and  E,  9th  infantry — 
aggregate  15*9 — were  attacked  and  overpowered  by  some  twelve 
hundred  of  the  Spokan.  Pelouse,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Yakima,  and 
other  Indian  tribes.  This  unequal  contest,  which  did  not  result 
in  our  favor,  nevertheless  furnished  many  instances  of  personal 
bravery  and  heroism  wdiich  must  not  be  lost.  It  was,  moreover, 
marked  by  the  loss  of  the  tried,  gallant  and  distinguished  Brevet 
Captain  O.  li.  P.  Taylor,  and  of  that  most  gallant  and  promising 
young  officer  2d  Lieutenant  Wm.  Gaston,  both  of  the  ist  dra- 
goons. 

The  following  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  are 
mentioned  for  their  conspicuously  gallant  conduct: 

Company  C,  ist  dragoons.— ist  Sergeant  J.  A.  Llall ;  bugler 
R.  A.  AFagan;  farrier  E.  R.  Birch:  privates  R.  S.  Montague, 
Alfred  Barnes  killed ;  Victor  C.  De^May  niortally  wounded,  (since 
dead). 

Company  E,  ist  dragoons. — ist  Sergeant  W^illiam  C.  Williams 
mortally  wounded,  since  dead  ;  private  R.  P.  Kerse,  "who,  with 
a  few  others,  gallantly  defended  the  body  of  Brevet  Captain 
Taylor  (lying'  mortally  wounded)  when  the  Indians  made  a  des- 
perate charge  to  get  possession  of  it." 

Company  H,  ist  dragoons. — ist  Sergeant  Edward  Ball,  who 
displaved  the  greatest  courage  and  determination  throughout 
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the  action  and  witi,  a  few  men  repulsed  the  attempt  of  \  hro-. 

Fratrs  vJs^'::^:j^-f^^ " points  •'phI:'^; 

rrances  roiscll.  %\  ho  assisted  m  rescnmq-  and  bearin-  off  Canf-,;,, 
Taylor  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy:  C.  H  Haniislfan 
Tames  Cro.et,  company  H,  ist  drasoous,  (both  kiUed) 

wounded:'"'""  '"  "''="^'°"^^>  '^bove.  the  followino-  were 

ry  M^Tevf,,.^'       dragoons.-Privates  James  Lynch  and  Hen- 

Company  E  ist  dragoons.-James  Kelly  (severely,)  AA'ilHam 
D.  Micon,  Hanet  Sneckster  (severely)    Innios  IM.',U  ^, 
Henley.  Charles  Ht-ghes.  and  Toln/^fiichili  •  '  " 

Company  E.  9th  infantry.-Priyates  Ormond  AV.  Hammond 
(severely,)  and  John  Klay  and  Gotlieb  Berger  (slio-htly 
.       XII.    August  IS,  1858.-A  party  of  fifteen  mounied  men 
commanded  by  2d  Lieutenant  Jesse  K.  Allen.  9th  in  antrv  sent 
ou    by  Major  Garnett.  of  that  regime.it,  from  the  Vrkhm  e" 

rxx^i^i'^s -  -"e,rdV;;rtiS 

lost'^hTs  r'f""''  voung  leader 

^  iaithf^'officl;?  ^^-^  -^'o-S 

WrST' oth'^^nr''.''  ^^S8.-The  expedition  under  Colonel 
U  right,  9th  mfantry.  composed  of  companies  C,  E  H  and  I 
IS  dragoons;  A,  B,  G,  K  an.I  M,  3d  artillery:  and  B  and  E  qth 

of  th  rTr^ff  T*^^         r  ^"^  seven-ty-with  Tcompa^n 5 

ot  thirty  A ez  Perces  Indians,  marched  from  fort  Walla-Walla 
on  the  7th  and  isth  of  August:  crossed  Snake  river       the  4h 

h'U'of  rvt'  *f"'  -hich  was  lefri 

Charge  of  J.^t.  ^fajor  A\  yse  and  his  company  D,  7,d  artillery 
and  after  a  march  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  most  y  over  a  fJ^^:  . 
bidding  country  during  which  they  were  twice  atiacTed   can  e 
upon  a  large  body  ot  united  Spokan,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Pelo  ^e 
Indians,  of  which  some  four  hundred  ^vere  mounted 

After  securing  his  baggage  and  suj.plies  by  leavino-  them  ■ 
l  ow't'.    'a-:;:;";'  r*/°-P->-  V^J^^  -t>iiery,  with  a  inSun  in 

eutena  u;  tV  c    r-f'"'''r  =°"™^'nc!ed  by  '  ' 

lieutenants  11.  G.  Gibson.  G.  B.  Dandy  and  Lyon    the  whole  ' 

he  Ten '"^f'','"  '  3^'.-fi'-y.  Colonel  Wright  moved  wk 

the  lest  of  his    oree  against  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  nos  ■ 

tack"  I,:'.'""''  r  "l^'T"^  awaited"   s  : 

attack.     ihe\  were  driven  bv  the  foot  trooos  from  both  their 
posi  lons  into  the  plain,  and  then  charged  and  ZJh  route 

wot'nde'r'"""^"'  '  '^'"^^  -any 

The  troops  sustaine.l  no  loss  in  either  killed  or  wounded 
Lolonel  U  right  mentions  the  following  as  entitled  to  rnVlit 

for  their  coolness  and  gallantry:  ^nmica  to  cicdit 
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Bvt.  ]\Iajor  Gricr,  ist  dragoons;  Captain  Keyes,  3cl  artillery; 
Captain  Dent,  9th  infantry;  ist  Lieutenant  ^[ul'lan,  2d  artillery, 
acting-  as  topographical  engineer  and  commanding  the  friendly 
Nez  Perces ;  ist  Lieutenant  P.  A.  Owen,  9th  infantry,  acting 
assistant  adjutant  general ;  CaT>tain  Kirkham,  assistant  quarter- 
master ;  and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Hammond,  medical  de- 
partnient. 

The  following  are  also  mentioned  as  having  been  highly 
commended  by  their  immediate  commanders: 

Medical  Department. — Assistant  Surgeon  Randolph. 

ist  Dragoons. — Lieutenants  Davidson,  Pender,  and  2d  Lieut. 
Gregg. 

1st  Sergeant  James  A.  Hall;  Sergeants  Bernard  Korton  and 
Patrick  Byrne;  bugler  Robert  A.  Magan;  and  privates  James 
Kearney  and  Tvlichael  ]Meara,  company  C. 

1st  Sergeant  C.  Goetz ;  Sergeant  J.  F.  ^viaguire  ;  and  privates 
J.  G.  Trimbell,  J.  Buckley,  Wm.  Ramage,  and  T.  W.  Smith, 
company  E. 

1st  Sergeant  E.  Ball;  Sergeant  ^L  M.  Walker;  and  bugler 
Jacob  M tiller,  company  H. 

1st  Sergeant  AV.  H.  Ligerton,  and  Sergeant  William  Davis, 
company  L 

3d  Artillery. — ist  Lieutenants  lAler,  White  and  Ihrie,  and 
2d  Lieutenant  Kip. 

gth  Infantry. — Captain  Winder  and  Lieutenant  Fleming. 

Nez  Perces. — Hutes-E-Mah-li-kan,  Captain  John  Edward,  and 
We-ash-not. 

XV.  September  5  to  15. — Colonel  Wright,  9th  infantry,  after 
defeating  the  united  hostile  tribes  at  the  Four  Lakes,  in  Wash^ 
ington  Territory,  on  the  ist,  (as  noticed  above,  par.  XIV,)  con- 
tinued to  ad\'ance  in  the  Lidian  country  with  the  same  force,  and 
on  the  5th  of  Septend^n^r  was  again  met  by  the  Spokan,  Pelouse, 
and  Coeur  d'Alene  Lidians,  who  had  been  joined  bv  the  Pend 
d'OreiUes. 

;\ftcr  a  continuous  conllict  of  seven  hours,  over  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  a  fatiguing  march,  in  all,  of  twenty-fi\'e, 
the  Indiar.s  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  chiefs, 
two  brothers  of  the  Chief  (rarey,  and  niany  others  of  lesser  note 
killed  or  wounded.  The  troops  had  but  one  man — name  not 
given — wounded,  and  lie  but  slii^htly. 

Colonel  Wright  bears  witness  to  the  zeal,  energy,  persever- 
ance and  gallantry  of  his  officers  and  men.  He  especially  men- 
tions the  following: 

Bre\'et  Major  Gricr,  1st  dragoons,  commanding  squadron; 
Captain  Keves.  3d  artillery,  commanding  artillery  battalion,  act- 
ing as  infantry;  Captain  Winder  and  Lieutenant  Fleming,  9th 
infantry,  detached  to  support  the  howitzer  battery;  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Owen,  gth  infantry,  acting  assistant  ad- 
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jiitant  general;  Captain  Kirkliam,  assistant  quartermaster-  As- 
sistant Surgeons  J.  F.  Hammond  and  J.  F.  Randolph;  and  First 
Lieutenant  J.  Ahillan,  2d  artillery,  acting  as  engineer  officer  and 
commandmg  the  friendly  Indians. 

The  following  officers  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by 
their  several  immediate  commanders,  viz.: 

ist  dragoons.— Lieutenant  Pender. 

3d  artillery.— Company  K,  Captain  E.  O.  C.  Ord  and  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan;  company  G,  Captain  J.  A.  Hardie  and  First 
Lieutenant  Ransom;  company  .AI,  ist  Lieutenant  Gibson  and  2d 
Lieutenant  Dandy;  company  A,  ist  Lieutenant-  Tvler  and  2d 
Lieutenant  Lyon. 

First  Lieutenant  White,  commanding  howitzer  batter^^  com- 
posed of  a  detachment  from  companv  D,  3d  artillerv,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Kip,  adjutant  of  Keyes'  battalion. 

^  Captain  Dent,  9th  infantry,  w^ith  his  companv  B,  and  First 
Lieutenant  Davidson,  ist  dragoons,  commianding  companv  E 
together  with  the  friendly  Xez  Perces,  guarded  the  train  ef- 
fectually. 

_  After  resting  on  the  6th,  Colonel  Wright  continued  his  pur- 
'']^;^-;^--r^-  ^h-3.ugh  their  country,  arriving  at  the  Coeur 
d-Alene  Mission  on  the  15th  of  September.  During  this  march 
he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemv  on  the  8th  of  September  took 
from  them  some  900  horses,  a  large  number  of  cattle,  with  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  oats,  roots,  &c. :  all  of  which  Avere  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  troops  or  destroyed. 

Tliose  severe  blows  resulted  in  the  unqualified  submission  of 
the  Loeur  d  Alenes,  the  dispersion  of  the  other  tribes  and  it  is 
not  doubted,  ere  -this,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  alliance. 

_  Results  so  important,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  animal 
gained  over  tribes  brave,  well  armed,  confident  in  thcm=;elves 
from  a  recent  accidental  success,  and  aided  bv  the  many  difficul- 
ties presented  by  the  country  invaded,  reflect  high  credit  on  all 
concerned. 

Colonel  Wright  is  much  to  be  commended  for  the  zeal  perse- 
verance, and  gallantry  he  has  exhibited. 

To  Brigadier  General  Clarke,  commanding  the  department  of 
the  1  acific,  credit  is  primarily  and  eminentlv  due  for  the  sound 
judgment  shown  in  planning  and  organizing  the  campaign,  (in- 
cluding ^vlajor  Garnett's  simultaneous  expedition,)  as  well  as  for 
his  promptness  and  energy  in  gathering,  from  remote  points  in 
his  extended  command,  the  forces,  supplies,  &c.,  necessarv  for 
Its  successful  prosecution.  In  this  merited  tribute  to  the  Gen- 
eral his  staff  is  included. 

THOAL-VS  W.  PROSCH. 
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THE  STATE  ARCHIVES  AT  OLYMPIA. 


In  a  report  on  the  State  archives  of  Washington,  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  Public  Archives  Commission  of  tlie  American 
Historical  Association,  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition 
and  contents  of  the  archives  at  Olympia,  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
In  some  instances,  especialh'  in  the  Governor's  oflice,  many 
papers  were  calendared.  The  contents  of  the  papers,  books  and 
documents  generally  in  some  of  the  offices  made  it  seem  wise 
that  the  report  should  not  alone  be  a  report  in  the  narrower 
meaning  of  that  word,  but  should  also  be  made  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  the  vaults.  The  notes  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  vaults 
and  offices  during  the  vacations  of  1906  and  1907  reveal  manv 
interesting  facts  that  are  rather  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  report — facts  of  State  rather  than  of  national  import — and 
which  may  serve  in  a  way  to  make  known  the  conditions  of  the 
earlier  records  and  the  urgent  need  of  better  and  of  organized 
care  of  them. 

Official  records  are  preserved  for  one  primary  reason — to  give 
constant  and  ordered  direction  to  the  business  of  the  State,  to 
guarantee  stated  rights  and  decisions,  and  to  be  witnesses  in 
disputed  questions.  The  importance  of  this  reason  is  the  order 
it  gives  to  the  innnediate  present ;  as  the  present  proceeds  into 
the  future  it  leaves  the  records  less  and  less  appealed  to,  when 
finally  official  appeal  is  seldom  if  ever  made  to  them.  Yet  the 
State  is  compelled  to  preserve  them.  When  this  point  is  reached 
and  the  original  importance  and  usefulness  has  disappeared  they 
pass  into  the  realm  of  archives  in  the  historical  sense.  The 
State  officials,  as  business  men  of  the  present,  loose  their  interest 
in  them  ;  a  land  question  or  a  trade-mark  similarity  mav  cause 
them  to  brush  away  the  accumulated  dust  from  some  volume 
or  some  bundle  only  to  replace  it  again  in  the  contented  disorder. 
The  interest  of  the  many  has  given  place  to  the  interest  of  the 
few;  the  business  and  official  world  leave  the  records  to  the  iso- 
lated histor}'  studen.t.  But  the  law,  and  official  pride  in  com- 
pleteness, compels  their  preservation — yet  both  permit  them  to 
be  stored  in  old  boxes,  thrown  into  shelves,  hung  from  the  raft- 
ers, piled  in  lockers  and  dumped  into  wastebaskets  and  corners. 
Attempts  ha\e  twice  been  made  within  the  last  decade  to  cor- 
rect this,  l)ut  in  botli  instances  the   Legislature,  ior  different 
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reasons,  failed  to  pass  or  to  provide  for  the  measures  intmduced 
U  here  the  offices  are  of  laf-  creation  and  the  records  have  not 
yet  become  numerous  the  official  pride  blends  with  the  order  de- 
manded by  the  important  present ;  but  when  the  offices  reach 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  century  and  the  records  have  o-reatlv 
multiphed  the  pride  has  flickered  and  -one  out.    Bundled  and 
mixed  he  the  books  and  papers  of  tlie  Territorv  and  State  o-qv- 
ernors  on  the  upper  shelves  of  the  Auditor's  >ault ;  while'tho 
war  correspondence  of  Governor  Ste^-ens  is  jumbled  in  two  u- 
locked  cases  beneath  an  open  window  in  the  basement ;  and  some 
of  the  Journals  of  the  Council,  House  and  Senate  bear  mislead- 
ing labels.    Yet  the  tlickering  pride  of  Secretarv  Brown,  in  the 
Governor  s  office,  has  ordered  some  of  the  earU'  Governors'  pa- 
pers;  and  ]\rr.  Percival,  of  the  Secretarv  of  State's  office  has 
replaced  the  time-worn  and  illc.Qible  labels  of  the  Le-islanu-- 
records;  and  the  State  Librarian  has  evinced  his  interest  in  pre- 
paring a  bill  for  the  last  Legislature  creating  a  Blistorical  Ar- 
chives Commission  on  the  Alississippi  plan. 

The  year  i6<S9  seems  to  be  as  much  a  year  of  transition  in  the 
care  of  the  records  as  it  was  a  transition  in  the  government  from 
lerntory  to  State.     It  seems  to  mark  the  boundarv  between 
order  and  disorder  ;  between  official  records  and  historical  docu- 
ments; between  the  State  official  and  the  State  historian  Fach 
office  varies  as  to  ^'ts  borderland,  yet  Territorv  and  State  some 
way  and  in  some  way  or  other,  desi-n.ate  two  conditions  of  rec- 
ords.   In  the  Governor's  office  the  border  is  in  the  administra- 
tion ot  Governor  Ferry.    Yet  some  of  the  papers  and  books  scat- 
tered back  as  far  as  1853  are  found  in  the  well-ordered  office 
of  the  Secretary  and  in  the  Governor's  vault ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  Governor  Ferry's  papers  are  to  be  found  among 
the   lerntorial  bundles  on  the  shelves  in  the  Auditor's  vault. 
In  ^the  Governor's  office,  as  well  as  in  other  offices,  the  Terri- 
torial confusion  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  order  of  the 
State  documents.    In  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  the  Terri- 
torial material  is  divided  between  the  vaults  in  this  office  and 
m  the  insurance  department.     The  domestic  and  foreign  cor- 
porations, the  Legislature  Journals  and  the  trade-mark  records 
are  ordered  to  the  beginning.    Here  the  border  line  is  pushed 
far  back  beyond  1880.    This  year  makes  a  sharp  division  in  the 
Supreme  Court  records:  the  Territorial  books  and  documents 
are  thrown  into  lockers  in  the  vault  or  stowed  in  confusion  in  a 
basement  room.    Idie  books  in  the  Auditor's  office  are  ordered 
ht^yomX  18S9.  but  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  papers.  Beyond 
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the  register,  reaching-  back  to  i88S,  the  current  docket  book,  and 
the  file  of  opinions  since  Xovember,  1896,  confusion  reigns 
supreme  among  the  documents  in  the  Attorney  Generals  vault. 
The  current  records  mark  the  division  for  the  State  library. 

Lack  of  room  is  usually  given  as  the  cause  of  this  disorder 
which  is  acknowledged  to  exist  among  the  early  State  and  Terri- 
tory, or  both,  records.    But  this  can  not  be  the  reason  in  the 
Attorney  General's  vault  with  its  ample  space,  nor  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's vault  with  its  available  shelf  room;  nor  the  reason  why 
Governor  Stevens'  pai>crs  should  be  left  in  their  unprotected 
condition.    With  acknowledged  disorder  in  plenty  of  room,  lack 
of  official  pride  would  then  seem  to  be  cause  of  all  this.  But 
lack  of  pride,  also,  is  not  sufficient  reason,  for  the  fact  that  in- 
terest is  shown  in  the  work  done  in  the  Governor's  and  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records  :  and  the  Attorney  General  contemplates 
the  assortment  and  arrangement  of  his  documents.    The  interest 
and  the  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  there,  but  official 
time  and  duties  demand  concentration  on  the  present  records, 
while  neither  official  duties,  time  or  law  demands  order  among 
those  of  the  past.    Order  is  found  among  the  records  just  so 
long  as  they  are  of  immediate  use ;  when  they  pass  beyond  this 
stage  of  usefulness  they,  like  their  purpose,  are  forgotten.  The 
official  has  no  time  to  battle  with  this  forgetfulness..   If  he  had 
the  time  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  know  what  to  do  vvith 
the  documents,  how  to  order,  catalogue  and  calendar  them  to 
make  them  of  use  to  the  student.    The  official  uses  his  docu- 
ments for  official  purposes;  the  student  uses  them  for  quite  an- 
other purpose.    The  official  orders  them  for  his  ends,  the  stu- 
dent for  his;  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  State  official  can  do 
this  work  for  the  historical  student.    Again  supposing  that  the 
official  could  do  something  toward  this  end,  would  the  student 
be  forthcoming  to  use  them?    Up  to  the  present  the  investigator 
has  indeed  l)een  rare  ;  the  interest  in  the  past  of  the  State,  our 
receding  from  it,  the  general  interest  in  the  Indian  wars  wil'l,  no  ' 
doubt,  bring  students  to  the  records  in  time— but,  unfortunately, 
in  these  days  State  history  is  sacrificed  for  national,  colonial  an'd 
European  research.    So  the  student  as  yet  is  but  a  rare  stimulus 
to  the  officials  regarding  the  care  of  their  ancient  records. 

The  Governor's  papers:  The  records  are  divided  between 
this  office,  the  circulating  library  basement  and  the  vaults  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  Governor's  vault 
some  of  the  books  on  the  top  shelf  go  back  to  1853.  Governor 
Stevens'  letter  book,  however,  contains  besides  letters  other  pa- 
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pcrs  relative  to  Indian  matters;  also  proclamations  of  1861,  com- 
missions of  1855,  appointments  of  notaries  public,  commissioners 
of  deeds,  etc.  It  extends  from  1853  to  iS/O.  There  are  also 
small  books  of  Governors  Squire,  Saloman,  Semple  and  Moore, 
while  the  bulk  of  their  papers  are  in  the  Auditor's  vault.  On 
the  top  shelves  are  mixed  together:  Three  Surveyor's  reports 
of  1897;  ''Chart  of  Bureau  of  Labor,  Showing  R.  R.  Business 
in  Washington  for  Years  1897-98,"  etc.;  :MSS.  "1894  Court  of 
Inquiry,  N.  G.  W:';  county  examination  papers,  1891,  the  min- 
utes of  the  ''W.  S.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  June,  '91,"  bound  together  with 
a  ''Statement  of  Facts,  S.  of  AV.  vs.  H.  Cracmer;"  the  eleventh 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1892; 
a  package  containing  examination  questions,  reading  circle  mat- 
ters, data  regarding  denominational  schools  ;  matters  relative  to 
the  University,  Agricultural  College  and  the  Normal  Schools, 
etc.,  mostly  of  1894-96;  another  "Alanuscript  of  Report  of  Supt. 
Pub.  Instruction,  1890,"  and  several  bundles  of  pardon  papers. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  upper 
shelves. 

In  the  Auditor's  vault  many  papers  are  loose  and  quite  mixed. 
In  "Misc.  Papers,  Gov.  Semple,"  1887-89,  will  be  found  tide  land 
papers  of  Snohomish  City  and  county,  18S4.  Pardons,  educa- 
tional reports,  centennial  proclamations,  and  letters,  are  mixed 
with  applications  for  offices  at  Steilacoom.  Dates  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  or  are  misleading.  Territorial  Treasurers' 
papers  are  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Governors.  With 
"Notaries  Public,  1886-89,"  ^vill  be  found  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tions from  the  different  States  for  1880.  With  "Prosecuting 
Attorney,  Territory,''  is  found  Indian  enumeration  for  1891. 
Election  returns  are  among  "State,  U.  S.  Officers."  In  a  bundle 
marked  "Insane  Asylum,  Western  Washington,  1890,"  all  papers 
relate  to  the  recommendation  or  appointment  of  tide  land  ap- 
praisers. Thanksgiving  and  Arbor  Day  proclamations  are  among 
"U.  S.  Land  Office  Report,  ,1884."  Bundles  and  boxes  are  labekni 
differexitly  on  different  ends  or  sides.  "Territorial  Pardon,  Alis- 
cellaneous  Applications,"  holds  also  Geologist's  reports,  and 
proclamations.  The  shelf  room  alone  has  dictated  the  arrano-e- 
ment  of  the  books,  boxes,  papers  and  bundles. 

Governor  Stevens'  war  correspondence  covers  the  Indian  War 
of  1855-57.  Some  of  the  papers  are  of  1853;  some  interpolated 
documents,  printed  matter,  etc.,  bring  the  date  down  to  1872; 
but  most  of  the  papers  are  of  1856.  They  are  in  two  pigeon- 
holed field  cabinets,  each  containing  about  an  equal  amount  of 
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matter.    The  documents  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  case  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  contents 
of  the  second.    The  double  doors  are  without  lock;  a  narrow 
slat  was  once  nailed  across  the  front  to  hold  them  closed.  The}' 
stood  in  the  packing  room  of  the  circulating  library  in  the  base- 
ment;  and  the  window  just  above  them  was  open  day  and  night 
during  my  examination  of  their  contents  in  1906.    The  cases 
were  still  standing  in  this  position  during  my  second  examina- 
tion in  May,  1907.    The  capitol  legend  has  it  that  the  papers 
were  once  upon  a  time  considered  junk  and  rubbish,  were  dumped 
into  an  ash-barrel  in  an  alley  and  mingled  with  the  manure  from 
the  neighboring  stable.    To  this  treatment  the  papers  bore  evi- 
dence when  they  were  later  rescued  by  an  interested  hand.  But 
former  State  Librarian  J.  A.  Gabel  writes  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
this  story  ''of  the  rescue  of  the  cabinets  was  slightly  exaggerated. 
The  old  correspondence  was  contained  in  an  old  cabinet  and 
some  boxes  which  were  stored  in  an  old  building,  the  lower 
fioor       v;""^'.-!:  was  used  for  a  barn.    The  papers  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Adjutant-General  Drai  n,  and  I  unearthed 
them  from  the  rubbish  and  placed  them  in  the  State  Library. 
The  soiled  appearance  of  the  material  is  due  largely,  I  presume, 
to  the  rough  field  usage  and  to  the  fact  also  that  since  stored 
it  has  become  wet  and  mouldy." 

On  the  inside  of  the  door  of  the  first  case  is  a  card,  reading: 
''ist  2  rows  &  pigeon  holes  2,  3  &  four  of  3rd  row  are  letters 
fully  separated  from  vouchers.  Do  not  destroy  this  order.  J.  H." 
This  was  Miss  Josephine  Holgate,  of  the  State  Library,  who  did 
this  work  about  1905.  In  the  same  year  ]\Ir.  LLazard  Stevens, 
so  he  related  to  me  during  his  visit  to  Olympia  in  1906,  made 
an  examination  of  the  papers  for  data  to  controv^ert  certain  state- 
ments which  ]\Ir.  Ezra  ^Meeker  made  in  his  "Tragedy  of  Leschi" 
regarding  the  dealings  of  his  father.  Governor  Stevens,  with  .the 
Indians  in  the  Treaties  of  1854.  Aside  from  these  two  handlings 
the  papers  seem  not  to  have  been  touched  since  they  were  placed 
in  the  cabinets. 

Vouchers,  bills,  invoices,  muster  rolls  into  and  out  of  the 
service,  and  routine  papers,  form  for  the  most  part  the  bulk  of 
the  material  in  the  second  case.  The  most  valuable  letters  and 
papers  are  in  the  first  cabinet,  but  mixed  with  a  mass  of  material 
like  the  contents  of  the  second.  Here  is  the  correspondence 
with  the  Federal  vessels  in  the  Sound  waters  during  the  war;  the 
letters  relating  to  their  troubles  with  the  Northern  Indians,  the 
fighting  with  them  at  I'ort  Gamble  and  Steilacoom,  their  trans- 
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portation  to  Victoria,  and  their  patrol  of  the  Sound.  The  papers 
recoLintinc^  the  campaigns  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
fig-hts  at  Connell's  Prairie  and  in  the  Yakima  A'alley  ;  the  trouble 
on  the  Columbia  and  on  the  Snohomish  ;  the  siege  of  Seattle  and 
the  AVhite  River  massacre  :  the  W  alia  Walla  campaign  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevens;  material  dealing  with  the  enlistment ^of  Indians 
in  the  militia  and  the  provisions  made  for  them;  die  trials  of 
Leschi  and  of  other  Indians,  and  the  Chenowith  controversy. 
Documents  regarding  the  declaration  and  enforcement  of  marti'al 
law  in  Pierce  County;  the  treatment  of  the  foreigners  and  of  the 
foreign-born;  the  organization  of  a  company  at  Whatcom,  and 
the  demands  made  by  the  Xorthern  Indians  for  the  return  of  an 
Indian  woman  who  Vv-as  sold  in  1854  to  a  man  later  a  volunteer 
in  Peabody's  company.  The  papers  in  the  controversy  between 
the  regular  army  and  the  volunteers;  the  correspondence  to  and 
from  the  various  companies  and  the  Territorial  officers,  and  with 
the  Federal  arsenal  at  Penicia  and  the  officers  at  San  Francisco. 
Letters,  petitions,  news  articles,  poetry,  protests,  reports  of  en- 
gagements on  the  field— all,  in  other  words,  forming  practically 
the  whole  background  of  the  ^^^ashington  of  that  day. 

The  most  congested  of  all  are  the  records  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  vault.  Material  for  wdiich  there  is  little  call  or  use  rs 
in  general  confusion.  Boxes  have  changed  lids  and  the  labels 
are  thus  misleading.  Of  the  Legislature  Journals,  A'ol.  I.,  is 
labeled  "Memorials  and  joint  Resolutions,  1853-54.  1854-55."  yet 
really  runs  to  1862,  and  contains  an  index  for  the  first ^seven  ses- 
sions. A'ol.  7,  "Journal,  i860,  continued,"  runs  to  1S65  ;  ^ol.  8, 
"Journal,  1864,"  run.s  to  1S68;  Vol.  9.  "Journal,  1864-65,"  also 
runs  to  1868,  Vol.  8  being  of  the  Plouse  and  Vol.  9  of  the  Council. 
Vol.  10,  "Journal.  1867-68."  runs  to  1869-71,  and  is  of  the  Council 
In  the  fding  on  the  shelves,  Vol.  19  should  be  Vol.  21.  A  vol- 
ume marked  'Tndian  Affairs"  is,  no  doubt.  Governor  Stevens' 
first  book  of  record  bearing  as  its  first  date  .Alarch  21,  1853.  "^^^ 
contains  letters  directed  from  Washington,  13.  C,  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton ;  accounts  of  weights  and  premiums  to  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  .Mississippi;  L'nited  States  accounts  of  1869;  ^^^^^  ^  record 
of  the  script  issued  by  the  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Gen- 
eral. Bills,  resolutions,  vetoed  bills,  letters,  boom  plats,  elec- 
tion returns,  notarial  appointments,  memorials,  accounts,  printed 
books,  etc. — all  of  no  immediate  use  if  ever  at  all,  except  to  the 
student,  are  piled  in  lockers  and  on  shelves. 

On  the  toj)  shelves  in  the  vault  of  the  Insurance  Department 
are  many  bundles  mostly  of  the  Territorial  Secretary  of  State. 
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"Jail  Reports  prior  to  Kjoi  session  laws  of  1881  to  1888;  par- 
don papers,  1855-76;  blue  prints;  al:)Stracts;  extradition  papers, 
1862  to  18S7:  Treasurer's  receipts;  Council  acts  of  1869  unsigned 
by  the  Governor;  civil  practice  code,  1881.  A  package  marked 
'']^IiscelIaneou5  Papers.  I'rior  to  Statehood"  dates  from  1854.  It 
contains  the  "Original  of  Seal  of  W.  T."  and  was  "Recorded 
May  1st,  1S54.  C.  H.  ^lason,  Secy.  \\'ash.  Ter."  It  is  the  orig- 
inal sketch  from  which  was  miade  tlie  Territorial  seal  now  stand- 
ing in  the  Secretary  of  State's  vault.  This  sketch  evidently  had 
a  romantic  existence  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Terri- 
torial Secretary  and  years  later  was  stowed  away  in  its  present 
oblivion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note  attached  to  it: 
'*0.  March  28,  1889.  -^-y  Dear  Ed.  The  enclosed  original  of  the 
seal  of  the  territory  should  probably  be  on  the  files  in  your  office. 
Resp.  Eugene  Semple.''  In  this  package  also  is  the  original  plat 
of  the  capiiol  grounds,  Olympia,  dated  ^lay,  1857;  together  with 
papers  pertaining  to  these  grounds  and  abstracts  of  the  lots  trans- 
ferred. Just  prior  tp  1906  a  legal  attempt  was  made  by  the  heirs 
of  the  original  donors  to  recover  these  grounds  no  longer  used 
for  capitol  purposes.  AMiether  these  papers,  plat  and  abstracts 
would  have  been  of  value  in  this  litigation  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not  consulted,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  present  condition,  as  well  as  by  a  statement  from  the 
Attorr.ey  General's  office.  ■  •  " 

Beyond  -AISS.  copies  of  the  reports  for  1901-02  and  1902-03, 
and  returns  from  mills  and  factories,  1901-04,  there  are  no  rec- 
ords in  the  office  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  beyond  the  present 
administration,  yir.  Hubbard  made  diligent  search  in  all  likely 
places  and  offices,  but  no  documents  of  his  predecessors  could 
be  found. 

In  a  basement  room  is  a  mass  of  material  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Xothing  more  seems  known  of  it  than  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Territorial  Court  and  some  da}'  it  i>  intended  to 
put  it  in  order.  Xeither  the  window  nor  the  door  was  secure. 
Ilerc  are  bundles  of  testimon\'.  docket  sheets,  gTeat  quantities 
of  exhil)its.  transcripts,  opinions.  Pierce  C<3unty  census  for  1883, 
etc.  The  oldest  paper  tliat  came  to  hand  was  dated  September, 
185S,  and  noticing  was  found  beyond  1890. 

The  question  may  readily  be  asked:  Of  what  use  or  value 
are  these  old  papers  and  why  not  leave  them  gather  dust  in 
peace?  Eirst.  they  arc  of  no  use;  tlieir  usefulness  j)asscd  awa\' 
long  ago,  ar.d  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  official  in  his  regu- 
lar duties  will  find  it  neccssar\'  to  disturb  them.    .-\s  the  vears 
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roll  on  their  mass  will  proportionately  increase.    Second,  their 
value  increases  with  their  age-when  the  words,  use  and  value 
are  thus  thrown  nito  juxtaposition:  their  value  increases  in- 
versely with  their  usefulness.    They  were  useful  to  the  manv  • 
they  are  valuable  to  the  few  and  only  indirectly  to  the  many' 
The  history  student  is  now  interested  in  them  as  was  formerly 
the  official,  but  in  a  different  way.    The  official  carried  on  the 
hfe  of  the  State  and  Territory  in  accordance  with  law  or  policy 
or,  as  legislators,  made  laws  and  policies  in  applying  traditions 
to  current  problems-his  letters,  papers,  books  and  journals  were 
the  evidence  to  all  that  his  duties  had  been  performed.    The  life 
of  1855-57  marched  on  and  left  the  documents  behind;  the  his- 
-  torian  now  uses  them  to  reconstruct  the  Territory  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  by  his  art  and  his  personality  resurrects  the  life  of 
those  days.    The  Constitution,  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  record  are  documents  now  used 
by  the  lawyer  and  statesman  in  directing  the  present  in  accord- 
ance with  th-  past.    These  documents  and  others  the  historian 
uses  in  like  manner—to  direct  the  present  directly  or  through 
his  presentation  of  the  facts  intluences  others  to  do  it.  The 
Indian  wars  are  over  and  there  is  no  probability  of  their  return  ; 
but  the  spirit  aroused  there  had  its  effect  on  the  white  men  in 
relation  to  the  Indians  and  to  each  other,  and  these  effects  can 
never  be  eradicated.  The  Territorial  east  and  west  were  thrown 
together  as  never  before  ;  the  people  of  the  Sound  came  into  new 
relations  with  each  other;  a  kindred  feeling  arose  between  both 
sides  of  the  Cascades  via  the  passes  and  the  Columbia  ;  as  a  unit 
they  fought  their  foe  and  as  an  entity  they  presented  themselves 
before  the  other  States  and  Territories.    Their  material  gains 
are  ours,  and  their  spiritual  life  is  our  inheritance  unconsciously 
through  ourselves  and  consciously  through  the  historian.  Third, 
the  law  requires  the  preservation  of  the  records  irrespectiye  of 
their  age  or  immediate  usefulness.    The  law  provides  for  their 
care  m  files,  racks,  cases,  vaults  and  clerks  while  the  records 
are  m  making  and  in  constant  reference  use,  but  fails  to  provide 
vault  space  and  clerical  care  when  their  usefulness  is  passed. 
The  many  make  and  use  them  ;  the  few— as  students— work  with 
them.    The  State  provides  for  the  many  but  not  for  the  few 
The  majority  rules,  it  is  true,  but  it  rules  all  and  for  all.  Fourth 
let  them  gather  dust  in  peace,  but  in  some  protected  and  ordered 
way.    It  these  old  books  and  papers  are  in  the  way  numerous 
hbraries  would  gladly  relieve  the  State  of  their  care  and  expense 
ihe  officials,  howeyer,  feel  that  they  must  be  preseryed  and 
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hope  for  a  systematic  care  of  them— yet  beneath  a  basement 
window,  amid  waste  paper  and  rubbish,  stands— or  stood  in 
May,  1907— Governor  Stevens'  war  correspondence,  the  State's 
most  vahiable  documentary  asset. 

J.  N.  BOWMAN. 


Berkeley,  California,  February  6,  1908. 


THE  OREGON  PIONEER. 

Had  you  been  in  Portland  on  a  recent  day  in  June  you  might 
have  seen  a  strange  procession  passing  through  the  streets.  One 
man,  bent  ^.vith  years,  walked  feebly  in  the  front.  He  bore  a 
banner  telling  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon.  Other  aged 
men  and  aged  women  in  little  companies  followed  closely  be- 
hind, each  company  in  succession  bearing  a  banner  of  a 'later 
date.  Few  were  the  banners  of  the  '30s  and  early  '40s,  and 
few  were  the  groups  in  those  irregular  front  lines  in  which  some 
husband  or  wife  did  not  walk  companionless.  Larger  companies 
of  the  '50s  and  the  '60s  followTd,  and  men  stilf  stalwart  and 
women  still  comely  walked  on  in  conscious  pride  of  the  honor 
that  on  that  day  was  theirs.  For  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
cit}^,  and  many  a  cheer  and  shout  of  pleasantry  marked  their 
progress  toward  the  great  Armory,  where  they  were  to  sit  down 
to  a  banquet  fit  for  an  assemblage  of  kings,  and  be  eulogized 
as  the  bravest  and  best  in  all  the  land. 

These  were  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  come  to  the  mother  City  of  Portland  to  hear  once  more 
the  roll-call  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  renew  the  friendship 
that  began  when  Oregon  comprised  all  the  Northwest;  when 
Oregon  was  a  part  of  neither  the  United  States  nor  of  Canada  ; 
when  Oregon,  unpossessed,  as  it  were,  and  undivided,  was  all 
their  own.  ... 

How^  changed  are  the  scenes  they  look  on.  noAv  !  How  thinned 
are  their  own  victorious  ranks  I  A  few  more  Junes  shall  come 
and  go  and  there  will  be  none  left  to  walk  in  that  yearly  pro- 
cession. And  those  banners  borne  aloft  so  long^nust  also 
perish.  But  the  fame  of  the  pioneers  will  live  forever  in  legend, 
song  and  story,  and  three  great  States  will  never  cease  to  erect 
monuments  to  rlieir  memory. 

Tis  enough!  Xo  strain  of  sadness  can  do  justice  to  the 
Oregon  pioneer.  His  was  no  mournful  existence.  He  lived  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  youth  and  hope.  He  came  hither  with 
great  expectations,  and  he  realized  vet  more.  I  have  heard 
hnn  laugh  at  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  passed  throu-h  He 
sang  aloud  as  he  cracked  his  whip  about  his  oxens"  ears  in  the 
early  morning  start  across  the  plains.     He  had  his  wife  and 
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children  with  him,  and  with  them  he  chatted  and  joked  around 
the  campfire  at  night,  and  lay  down  to  dream  of  love  and  hap- 
piness in  the  new  home  he  would  build  beyond  the  shining 
mountains. 

To  whom  shall  I  compare  tlie  Oregon  pioneer?  Whether 
by  land  or  by  sea,  the  journey  to  Oregon  from  the  settled  East 
took  longer  than  the  voyage  the  Dutch  ventured  on  a  little  ear- 
lier in  their  flight  for  freedom  to  Cape  Colony.  Our  ancestors 
migrated  from  the  German  shores  to  England,  and  thence  after 
a  thousand  years  to  ^lassachusetts  and  Virginia.  History  tells 
us  how  much  the  race  was  bettered  by  each  migration— by 
each  transplating.  Shall  we  doubt  the  race  gained  a  new  hardi^ 
hood,  a  new  courage,  a  new  love  of  independence  in  the  thh  i 
and  last  journey  to  the  A\'est?  Xay,  the  strong  survived  and 
bred  a  hardier  stock  than  ever  the  world  had  known.  And  so, 
if  even  in  America,  as  I  believe,  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  it 
westward  way,  and  if  the  balance  of  power  is  even  now  held  in 
tlic  V:.^*,  ^novr  that  for  these  things  we  must  chiefly  thank 
the  Oregon  pioneer.  For  by  as  much  as  the  love  of  gold  is  less 
noble  than  the  love  of  home  and  country  by  so  much  less,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  the  abiding  influence  of  the  early  settlers  of 
California  be  less  than  that  of  the  pioneer  of  Oregon. 

And  v.-ho  was  the  Oregon  pioneer?  Not  Captain  Gray,  who 
found  our  mighty  river,  or  Lewis,  or  Clark,  or  any  of  Astor's 
men,  or  Bonneville,  or  that  magnificent  dreamer.  Hall  J.  Kelh  . 
These  were  but  the  harbingers  of  settlement  on  our  shores. 
Not  yet  were  the  hearthstone  and  the  altars  of  the  American 
home  established  here. 

Who,  then,  was  the  Oregon  pioneer?  He  was  such  a  one 
as  Jason  Lee,  who  came  in  1834  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians  for  the  white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.  He 
with  his  companions  opened  a  school  for  the  Indians,  as  did 
AVhitnian  and  Spalding  two  or  three  years  later.  He  set  up 
the  missions  of  Chinook  and  Nesquallv,  in  this  State.  He 
founded  the  City  of  Salem  and  Willamette  Universitv.  He 
drew  up  and  carried  the  first  memorial  from  Oregon  to'Wasli^ 
ington  asking- Congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Oregon  country.  And  a  remarkable  document 
It  was— wise,  statesmanlike  and  prophetic.  His  was  the  first 
marriage  of  a  white  man  with  a  white  woman  in  Oregon.  He 
beheld  the  greatness  of  the  Oregon  to  be,  and  gave  his  life  for 
the  realization  of  his  vision.  In  his  death  far  awav  he  lon-erl 
to  be  buried  in  his  beloved  Oregon,  and  grandlv  was  his  wisli 
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fulfilled  when,  after  sixty  years  of  sepulcher  in  Canada  his  body 
was  brought  back  to  Salem,  ^and  there  reinterred  by  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  the  State  officials  and  the  Pioneers' Asso- 
ciations of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  With  solemn  joy 
they  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  old  mission  cemetery  where  his 
wife  and  child  had  slept  so  long.  Here  I  am  on  familiar  ground. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  pass  so  swiftly  on.  Often  have  I  lingered 
long  and  lovingly  amid  the  scenes  where  the  feet  of  Jason  Lee 
have  trod. 

The  Oregon  pioneer  was  such  an  one  as  Narcissa  Whitman, 
that  beautiful  woman  with  golden  hair  and  snowy  brow,  who 
came  riding  across  the  continent  on  her  bridal  tour.  And  that 
.  other  dark-eyed  one,  Eliza  Spalding,  the  sweet  singer  who  fin- 
ished the  farewell  song  alone  in  the  little  church  of  her  native 
tOAvn  when  the  congregation  broke  down  in  tears.  Even  so  was 
the  highest  type  of  wife  and  mother  to  be  the  Oregon  pioneer. 
But  of  these  two  Avomen  and  of  ^Marcus  Whitman  and  H.  H. 
Spalding  another  ppner  will  speak  more  deservedly. 

There  was  Father  Blanchet  settled  among  his  flock,  who 
did  great  good  to  the  settlers  in  ministering  to  their  temporal 
as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  wants.    There  were  W.  H.  Gray 
and  Dr.  Wliite,  and  George  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Babcock,  who 
drew  up  the  plans  for  the  provisional  government  that  made 
Oregon  a  little  American  republic  at  the  very  time  when  Eng- 
land was  most  desirous  to  make  it  a  province  of  hers.    It  was 
the  Oregon  pioneer  that  saved  Oregon  for  the  American  na- 
tion, not  the  statesmen  in  W^ashington.    That  call  of  Jo.  Meek's 
"Who's  for  a  divide?    Follow  me,"  in  that  epochal  meeting  at 
Champoeg,  was  infmitely  wiser  and  more  eloquent  than  afl  of 
Webster's  great  speeches  against  the  occupation  of  Oregon.  All 
honor  to  the  fifty-two  who  crossed  the  line  with  Alcek— the 
fifty-two  whose  sole  survivor,  Francis  Xavier  Matthieu,  is  the 
father  of  our  townswomen.  Mrs.  Burton  and  Airs.  Geer.  But 
what  shall  I  say  more?    For  time  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  Waldos, 
the  Dennys,  the  Applegates,  the  Scotts  of  literarv  fame,  of  the 
brave  soldiers  Lane  and  Xesmith ;  of  Ezra  Aleeker,  who  last 
year  retraced  his  steps  over  the  old  wagon  road  to'  the  East, 
building  a  monument  in  the  presence  of  many  people  to  mark 
every  stage  of  the  way;  of  the  Royals,  and  the  Wilsons,  and 
Glovers;  of  the  Meanys,  and  Youngs,  and  Holmans,  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  preserve  our  early  history;  of  the  immortal 
Stevens,  and  a  multitude  of  others  whose  names  must  ever 
come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  the  Dast. 
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Such  was  the  Oregon  pioneer,  who,  with  heroic  patience, 
subdued  the  wilderness,  battled  mightily  with  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, triumphed  over  British  enterprise  and  diplomacy,  selected 
with  unerring  wisdom  the  strategic  sites  of  our  chief  cities,  and 
gave  to  the  American  Union  these  three  great  Northwestern 
States. 

The  rivalry  with  England  could  do  the  pioneer  no  harm.  It 
quickened  his  patriotism  and  summoned  all  his  powers  to  larger 
action.  The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  has  served  as 
an  example  of  peaceful  arbitration  to  all  nations  and  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Dr.  John  ^IcLaughlin's  services  to  the  Oregon  pioneers  must 
be  forever  a  bond  between  the  two  peoples,  who  are  still  neigh- 
bors and  who  have  so  many  ideals,  so  many  aims,  so  many 
hopes  in  common.  And  if  in  the  passage  of  the  years  the  good, 
old  Doctor,  as  it  now  seems  probable,  should  be  called  the  Father 
of  Oregon,  none  would  be  more  willing  than  the  children  of  the 
p!oneer=^  vi'-]d  this  highest  honor  to  him  who,  being  here 
before  them,  succored  all  Americans  who  came,  and  at  last  for 
love  of  them  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  and  became  himself  an 
American  citizen  and  of  Oregon  pioneers  the  first. 

And  so  I  circle  back  to  the  thoughts  with  which  I  began — 
to  'entreat  once  more  your  regard,  your  admiration,  your  ven- 
eration for  these  old  toilers  among  us  who,  as  I  have  said,  laid 
the  foundations  for  all  we  do  or  may  hope  hereafter  to  accom- 
plish. Some  day  we  shall  read  of  their  joy  in  reaching  this 
Western  shore  in  words  as  eloquent  as  those  of  Xenophon  in 
telling  how  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  beholding  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  after  their  long. march  across  Armenia,  cried  out  as  one 
man,  "The  sea,  the  sea!''  Some  day  the  story  of  their  travels 
will  be  told  all  over  the  world  as  now  we  tell  of  Jason's  quest 
for  the  Golden  Fleece.  Some  day  the  historians  of  America  will 
relate  with  equ.al  ardor  the  landing  of  the  Pilg^rims  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  Oregon  pioneer. 

WILLIAM!  P.  MATTHEWS. 


Wilbur,  Washington,  February  3,  1908. 


DOCUMENTS. 


I  his  instaUment  finishes  the  series  of  fine  old  Hudson  Bav 
Company  documents,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  from 
the  collection  of  materials  she  made  in  the  preparation  of  her 
book  '  ]\rcDonald  of  Oreg-on  " 


.  •  The  Oregon  Missionaries.     ". \-  ^  '[/■  ■' 

Archibald  xMcDonald,  in  this  long  and  interesting  letter  in- 
forms his  correspondent  on  many  points,  among  which  are  the 
facts  that  three  settlements  of  American  missionaries  had  been 
made.  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Lees  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, W  hitman      ^VaHlatpui  and  Spalding  at  Lapwai. 

My  dear  Sir,  "      '    '     '         Colville,  25th  Jan  y,  1837.  "  ' 

-      I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  vour  very- 
kind  letter  of  this  very  date  last  year,  &  was  hanpv  to  learn 
tliat  you  and  yours  were  then  in  the  enjovhient  of  all' the  bless- 
ings this  visionary  world  can  afford:    If'l  on  mv  part  take  up 
the  pen  this -early  in  the  season,  tis  not  to  sav  that  this  is  th^ 
latest  date  you  will  hear  from  us.    No  friend  but  as  I  am  sit- 
uated some  preliminary  steps  are  necessary  to  make  the  windin- 
np  of  my  correspondence  more  shure  and  convenient  fobliter- 
atedl  20th.- April,  when  the  more  important  and  pressing  alfairs 
of  the  concern  must  be  attended  to.    I  am  not  assisted  with  the 
scrape  of  a  pen  by  clerks  as  heretofore  was  the  case,  indeed  I 
may  almost  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  district  that  can  si-n 
his  own  name  tor  Ermatinger  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  middle  ot  December  T  never  see;  his' sojourn  being  con- 
s  antly  m  the  F.  Head  camp  .K:  the  Kootenais  business^  is  in 
charge  of  Big  Cliarles  &  Antoine  Felix-old  Rivet  is  the  summer 
mas  ei-      Deputy  GovV  of  Colville— so  von  all  cannot  sav  tha^ 
our  bill  ot  expense  ior  clerks  here  is  extravagant.    I  must  own 
however  that  the  bill  of  wages  iievertlieless  is  heavv-we  have 
2<S  Men  and  Boys  and  the  most  of  them  being  old  hands  or 
otherwise  useful  their  wages  amount  high.    The  Trade  also  is 
-on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  our  early  davs  in  the  Columbia 
especially  m  the  upper  country  both  with  Jndians  &  Freemen 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  adventures  now  pourin- 
in  upon  us  from  the  American  side  of  the  mountains  Our 
piotits  however  continued  between  3  and  4  thousand     The  farm 
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at  present  is  on  an  extensive  scale.    What  think  vou  this  wintcr 
upwards  of  50CO  Bushels  of  Grain  ?~namelv— 3000  of  wheat,  1000 
of  corn  and  more  than  1200  of  other  grain.'  Your  3  calves  are  up 
to  55^  &  your  3  Grunters  would  have  swarmed  \he  countrv  it 
we  did  not  make  it  a  point  to  keep  them  down  to  150.  With 
all  this  and  its  concomitant  comforts,  I  need  not  sav  that  we 
live  well— last  season  to  complete  our  independence  I  had  a 
handy  man  from  the  sea  and  in  three  months  ^ot  us  up  a  new- 
mill       new  stores  the  best  between  Cape  Disappointment  & 
Fort  Coulonge.    With  your  two  friends  of  old  Ogden  &  Black 
I  made  the  trip  to  the  sea  last  summer  accompanied  by  Cowie 
who  discontinued  here  the  intended  vovage  out.'  There  we  found 
the  usual  bustle  not  at  all  diminished'by  the  presence  of  a  new 
transport  ship  from  England  and  a  very  superb  steam  vessel 
intended  for  the  coast.    Tn  this  Skokum\Ship  as  the  Chinooks 
call  her  the  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Gents  &  mvself\vere  treated  with 
a  delightful  cruise  round  the  mouth  of' the  Willamette  before 
her  final  departure  for  the  coast  with  Finlayson,  who  superin- 
tended her  first  cs-ay  in  those  seas.    Bv  last  account  she  reached 
her  destination  safe  &  proved  well  adapted  for  the  project  in 
view.    She  was  to  have  returned  bv  Johnsons  Straits  inside  Van- 
couvers  Island  6c  winter  in  Puget's  Sound— but  of  the  happv 
performance  oft  this  trip  I  have  not  vet  heard.    Three  other 
vessels  are  also  employed  in  that  trade' and  the  occasional  trips 
to  California      the  Islands.    AVork      Dr.  Kennedy  are  at  new 
Fort  Simpson  substituted  for  Xass.    3.Ianson  &  [illegible]  Kip- 
pling  (your  Lac  La  Loche  staff)  at  Fort  McLoughlin— Yale  at 
Langlev  and  Kittson  at  Nusqually  in  Puget  Sound— this  is  the 
coast  distribution  &  you  cannot  say  there  suoernumeraries.  Bir- 
ney  again  is  at  Ft.  George  Lafrainboise  has  the  Lmtqua  Dept. 
Payette  the  Lower  Snake  District  &  Tom    the  Upper—your 
friend  John  :McLeod  is  a  sort  of  a  go  between  the  three' last 
places,  who  I  dare  say  will  be  writing  for  himself.     Black  & 
Pambrun  are  at  their  old  places  ;  so  that  if  you  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  deuce  the  superabund'ance  of  gentl'n  are, 
if  there  be  any,  look  for  them  at  Vancouver.    Ogdcn,  besides 

Squire  Fisher,  has  seven  clerks  with  him  at  the  7  Posts  namely  

i\IcLane — Lane-]\[cBrane— Fraser — Anderson — ]vIcKinley  &  Mc- 
intosh.— So  far  I  am  more  particular  with  yow  in  these' matters 
than  I  will  be  v.-ith  any  of  my  other  Indian  countrv  correspond- 
ents as  I  take  it  for  granted  you  dont  every  day  se'e  a  Columbia 
Herald.  Your  frequent  visits  now  however  to'  Afontreal  I  a- 
ch  ine  might  perhaixs  have  saved  me  the  task  of  g'oing  so  minutelv 
into  our  legal  news. 

On  politics  I  could  also  dilate  a  little  too,  but  as  I  have  just 
observed,  the  frequency  of  your  visits  to  the  great  folk  about  La- 
chine  must  i)ut  you  in  possession  of  everything  interesting  on 
that  head.  Our  betters  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  attachment 
to  service — not  one  of  them  will  budge — rather  make  the  tour 
of  Italy  Holy  Land  upon  the  adventageous  terms  of  full  pay 
than  either  retire  or  return  to  the  country.     I  see  the  honest 
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man  your  father-in-law  is  a  Icng-th  promoted  and  I  believe  has 
already  resigned,  at  least  he  himself  wrote  me  so  much  last  fa'n. 
I  do  not  know  when  or  how  all  our  expectant  clerks  are  to  be 
provided  for,  but  they  seem  exceedinglv  important  at  present 
The  last  affair  into  which  we  were  all  lugged  was  to  entail  upon 
us  advantages  that  I  cannot  lor  the  soul  of  me  forsee— the  gen- 
eral profits  are  annually  decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease 
—happy    those  who  have    their  fortunes  alreadv    made— b-it 
enough  on  this  gloomy  subject.    I  hope  you  continue  to  hear 
pleasing  accounts  of  the  Boys.    My  wife  is  anxious  to  know 
what  family  you  and  Charlotte  have  now.    Flora  must  now  be 
an  age  to  demand  the  untying  of  your  purse  strings.    We  have 
as  yet  but  an  only  girl  who  with  our  bov  is  all  the  familv  w- 
have  here— the  other  chaps  are  at  R  R— three  with  T\Jr.  Jone^  and 
one  with  the  grandfather.    By  the  bv  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
correct  you  m  the  information  you  had  from  Mr.  McKay  ai 
Lachme.    Earl  Selkirk  is  not  dead— at  least  end  of  la^t  Vr.r'l 
he  was  at  \\  hite  Hall  in  America  alive  and  active  after  return- 
ing from  \ew  Orleans— he  is  again  about  returning  thro  th.- 
Southern  States,  and  this  summer  tis  not  at  all  improbable  wo 
shall  see  hnn  from  the  head  of  the  :Mi5souri  across  upon  a  to-.r 
to  the  Columbia— what  think  vou  of  that— I  am  aware  of  the 
passage  m  the  papers  that  misled  :\Ir.  ,AIcKay.    The  traversing 
of  the  continent  in  that  direction  is  now  becoming  more  safe 
&  familiar  to  our  ear  every  day.    I  have  now  St.Youis  cow^ 
&  horses  at  Colville— two  or  three  American  clergvmen  with, 
their  families  &  houlshold  goods  came  across  last  season  &  are 
now  settled,  the  one  in  the  A\'illamette  and  another  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  AValla  AA'alla  and  a  third  at  the  Clear  water  forks 
of  the  Nez  Perces.    A\'e  also  have  an  Episcopalean  ^^linister  of 
our  own  at  headquarters— so  you  must  own  "'the  march  of  in- 
tellect" is  making  great  progre-s  in  our  part  of  the  wilderness. 
It  is  now  almost  an  age  since  we  saw  one  another— so  much 
so  indeed  that  you  seem  to  forget  the  exact  place.    Mx  memory- 
is  better— it  was  the  Forks  of  Spokan  &  not  Okanagan.  this 
recollection  brings  on  other  melancholv  reflections— poor  Incase 
is  no  more  and  the  fate  of  poor  Douglas  still  more  appalling  \n 
the  Sandwich  Islands— they  were  both  our  companions  in '  the 
last  parting  glass.     I  have  a  verv  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Edw'd  Ermatinger  at  St.  Thomas  in  U.  Canada.''  He  is 
well  and  in  the  way  of  succeeding  well.    His  brother  joined  me 
here  iniddle  of  last  month — left  us  oth.  iiist.  with  14"  men  2 
Boats  for  below;  since  that  time  I  am  informed  of  his  detai)> 
tion  by  ice  above  Okanagan,  &  must  await  the  grand  breaking 
up  of  the  River  as  the  frost  continues  to  increase  in  severity. 
They  cannot  suffer  much,  as  their  cargo  is  Hour,  corn  &  pease 
&  the  neighbourhood  still  affords  Rocons  if  not  :\[acons.  The 
most  of  his -men  are  York  j)eople  whom  I  detained  here  in  the 
fall  until  the  Hour  was  ground.    This  hanh  of  provisions— apuh- 
mus.  cord  cK:  parploks  is  intended  for  AWalla  Walla  and  a  lar-v 
party  that  is  to  be  fitted  up  from  there  in  the  spring  under" I 
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believe  the  direction  of  IMr.  John  McLeocl.  We  must  now  abso- 
lutely make  a  bold  stand  on  the  frontiers.  Though  not  a  lucra- 
tive business  its  prosecution  will  have  its  advantages.  We  are 
satisfied  from  good  information  that  the  Americans  attempting 
that  trade  make  nothing  out  of  it.  Indeed  the  Equippers  at 
St.  Louis  sent  up  an  agent  last  summer  to  secure  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Trappers  all  they  could  before  their  couriers  du  Bois  were 
declared  insolvents  while  the  outfits  continue  from  St.  Louis — 
and  a  strong  influential  party  has  a  direct  interest  in  keeping 
the  trade  in  that  channel — we  shall  always  be  able  to  compete 
with  them,  but  the  moment  an  entrepot  is  formed  by  American 
subjects  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  good  bye  to  our  ad- 
vantages. 

April  3d  Two  days  ago  Ermatinger  sent  me  a  Budget  from 
Spokan  after  his  return  from  below — a  vast  deal  of  domestic 
news,  and  upon  the  whole  nothing  amiss  all  the  way  from  Ft. 
Simpson  to  Umqua.  Finlayson  safely  landed  from  the  steamer 
in  Puget  Sound  last  fall.  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days  on 
his  way  out  also  Douglas  and  Fisher,  but  Black  it  would  ap- 
pear wont  budge  from  Kamloops.  AIcLean  got  as  far  as  Cape 
Disappointment  on  a  ^fonterey  voyage  but  being  45  days  wind 
bound 'there  vras  recalled  &  was  succeeded  by  Birnie — he  is 
now  about  V/alla  Walla  arranging  affairs  for  the  Snake  Expedi- 
tion. We  have  had  a  very  severe  winter  here — would  you  be- 
lieve that  the  horses  which  left  us  with  the  F  Head  outfit  the 
21  st  of  last  month  are  not  yet  at  Spokan.  It  will  be  some  days 
yet  before  we  can  turn  out  our  ploughs,  Ermatinger  took  up- 
wards of  six  weeks  going  down  the  Columbia  even  by  leaving  his 
lading  at  Okanagan.  I  am  anxious  to  close  my  private  corre- 
spondence as  a  very  disagreeable  task  is  just  imposed  on  me  by 
(Drder  of  Council  to  collect  evidence  &  make  out  afhdavits  from 
our  men  here  in  the  case  of  that  unhappy  man  Heron. — ]\ lean- 
time 

I  am 
^ly  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely      truly  yours  ;  " 

/  .•  (Signed)    ARCH'D  TvfcDOXALD. 


V      Yankee  Competition. 

John  AVork  writes  to  Edward  Ermatinger  at  St.  Thomas, 
Lq^per  Canada,  telling  the  news  of  Fort  Simpson.  Among  other 
things  he  mentions  the  competition  from  Yankee  fur  traders  anrl 
hopes  it  will  cease. 

Fort  Simpson  X.  W\  Coast. 
15th  l'\'by.  1837. 

My  dear  Xed 

On  the  31st  December  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  very  kind  and  high!}-  \-alued  favour  of  the  iith  Febv.  last 
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and  was  much  gratified  by  learning;  that  you  and  jMrs.-Erma- 
tinker  and  the  little  ones  were  well  and  getting  on  prosper- 
ously.   It  gives  me  joy  to  hear  of  your  increased  emoluments 
froni  the  Bank  and  the  confidence  from  which  it  results.  May 
it  still  be  further  augmented  and  success  and  prosperity  attend 
you  in  all  your^  undertakings  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  old 
friend  Work.    Xed  how  often  1  envy  you  of  the  happiness  you 
enjoy  compared  to  anything  within'  our  reach  in  this  cursed 
country.    But  since  there  is  no  remedy  we  must  be  content  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  till  we  have  the  means  of  doing 
better.   I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  except  occasional  twitches 
of  rheumatism  I  am  in  good  health.    The  affairs  here  under  mv 
charge  going  on  as  favourably  as  can  be  expected,  last  summer 
we  had  a  very  keen  competition  with  two  ships  from  the  States, 
I  am  in  hopes  your  Yankee  friends  had  so  much  of  opposition 
and  made  so  badly  out  that  they  will  not  feel  much  disposed  to 
return  again  and  I  assure  yOu  I  dont  long  to  see  them.    I  have 
formerly  given  you  an  account  of  this  place  and  the  coast  alto- 
gether as  well  as  the  savage  tribes  of  Indians  we  have  to  deal 
with.    They  are  getting  no  better  only  a  short  time  ago  wc 
had  to  fire  upon  them  but  no  lives  were  lost  on  either  side.  The 
smallpox  broke  out  among  them  a^vay  to  the  northward  some- 
where last  spring  and  reached  this  place  in  September  and  is 
advancing  on  to  the  southward,  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
have  died  of  it  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  cause  of  very 
poor  returns  this  season.    Having  so  many  little  ones  now  to 
provide  for,  the  dread  of  the  expenses  has  ^induced  me  to  defer 
my  intended  visit  to  the  civilized  world  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
but  I  have  not  given  up  the  idea,  I  have  got  the  wife  and  two 
youngest  girls  brought  on  to  join  me  here,  the  two  eldest  re- 
main at  Vancouver  at  school  a  parson  and  his  lady  came  out 
there  to  reside  last  summer.    I  was  in  hopes  this  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  young  ones.  Invt  I  regret  much  to  learn  that 
some  misunderstanding  exists  between  them  &  the  girls  at  Van- 
couver, and  I  fear  will  not  be  easy  made  up.    This  is  in  many 
respects  not  a  very  desirable  place.    Yet  as  some  notice  may  be 
attracted  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  some  others.    I  have  there- 
fore preferred  it  for  a  short  time   I  have  not  heard  from  Frank 
for  near  a  twelvemonth,  he  was  then  he  hoped  starting  on  his 
last  trip  to  the  plains,  he  tells  me  he  had  received  some^  encour- 
agement to  hope  for  promotion,  it  ought  to  be  realized,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  so.    Our  mutual  friend  J.  Tod  from  all 
I  can  learn  from  himself  &  others  h.:is  made  an  unfortunate 
matrimonial  speculation  in  his  letter  he  tells  me  he  had  arranged 
to  go  to  England  and  leave  his  wife       child  with  their  friends 
and  intended  returning  early  to  Canada  in  order  to  pay  you  a 
visit,  poor  man  hi?  wife  is  deranged,  I  am  really  sorry  for  him. 
He  will  give  you  all  this  country  ncv/s.    The  report  you  heard 
is  I  really  believe  entirel}'  unfounded  and  entirelv  arose  from 
no  other  cause  tlian  his  taking  a  glass  of  grog  occasionally  in 
an  evening  as  \vas  our  custom  in  former  days.    As  to  myself  I 
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have  not  been  partakino-  in  anythin-  like  a  booze  for  a  Ion-  time 
nor  do  fed  the  least  relish  for  it,  even  were  I  alongside  of 
my  good  friend  Ned  I  durst  scarcely  indulge  for  I  could  not 
bear  it.  1  have  not  seen  poor  Deasc  these  manv  vears  but  T 
understand  he  has  taken  out  his  wife  and  severaf  li'ttle  ones  to 
Canad.a,  a  step  which  I  fear  he  will  repent.  Amon-  civilized 
people  neither  himself  nor  her  can  be  happv,  to  join  in  anvthing 
ike  civilized  societv  with  her  is  out  of  the  question.  'What 
tribe  she  belongs  to  I  cant  say  but  think  her  a  Flathead :  I  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  to  make  himself  comfortable.  I  could 
scrawl  on  much  longer  but  don't  like  to  have  vou  taxed  with 
double  postage.  May  God  bless  you  and  success  &  prosperitv 
attend  you  and  yours  is  My  Dear  Xed  the  sincere  wish  of  vours 
ever  sincerely  &  attectionately 

r:..  p  '         .  JOHN  AVORK. 

iidwd.  iirmatmger. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  in  high  spirits 
and  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  means  in  a  few  vears  of  retirino- 
in  a  tew  years  to  some  civilized  corner  of  the\vorld  with  th? 
pleasing  anticipation  of  passing  the  few  remaining  years  of  mv 
life  free  Irom  the  vexations,  turmoils,  privations,  dan-ers  and 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  subjected  in  this,  to  me 
long  since  unpleasing  country. 


Arrival  of  Steamer  Beaver. 

Peter  Skein  Ogden.  writing  from  Western  Caledonia  tells 
his  friend,  John  .McLeod,  that  he  is  very  well  pleased  with  his 
post,  and  then  comments  on  what  advantages  were  expected 
from  the  newly  arrived  ''Steam  Boat." 

Western  Caledonia,  Feb'y  25th,  i8s7 
John  AJcIeod.  Iisq  r       .  .  .        .      .  ^ 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  last  letter  from  St.  .AFaurice  River  dated  i6th  March 
was  very  acceptable  for  after  a  silence  of  two  vears  I  be-an 
strongly  to  suspect  you  had  forgotten  me  and  consequcntlv  fa^t 
year  did  not  write  you  but  this  will  again  convince  vou  l"  have 
no  mc  ination  to  drop  Hie  correspondence  &  if  it  should  haDpen 
you  alone  will  be  to  blame  myself  the  greatest  loser  T  am 
truly  glad  to  learn  you  are  so  fortunate  in  vour  present  quarters 
1  can  form  a  very  good  idea  what  thev  m'ust  be  so  near  Town 
and  Settlements  It  must  indeed  be  e(-en  more  than  opposition 
of  former  days  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  envv  vou  vour  present 
birth  although  you  do  occasionally  pav  a  visit  to  ChHstians  after 
all  1  would  not  exchange  my  Dry  Salmon  with  vou  but  as  vou 
may  think  it  is  this  year  we  have  been  far  mo're  fortunate  in 
every  respect  than  last  as  our  profits  will  exceed  ten  thousand 
1  ounds  last  year  little  more  than  seven  and  if  I  can  onlv  man- 
age to  keep  It  up  to  ten  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  &  so'  ouo-ht 
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all  interested  for  independent  of  the  opposition  on  the  Coast  the 
Country  is  not  so  rich  as  it  was  a  few  years  past  however  it 
still  fully  repays  us  for  our  trouble  &  I  may  also  add  there  is 
not  a  District  in  the  Country  to  equal  it  in' a  word  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  present  birth.  Your  old  quarters  T  River  under 
Blacks  management  still  does  well  in  fact  the  Columbia  holds 
out  Avell  but  the  Furs  are  obtained  at  a  far  greater  expense  than 
formerly.  When  at  Vancouver  last  sunmier  I  saw  our  Steam 
Boat  and  made  a  short  trip  in  her.  She  cost  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  but  our  commerce  will  soon  repay  us  at. all  events  will 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  opponents  again  last  summer 
they  the  Americans  had  four  ships  there  Work  Manson  Ken- 
nedy &  Dunn  are  stationed  there  &  Finlayson  is  also  there  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  reported  I  know  not  how  true  the  latter 
crosses  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  amongst  the  manv  good 
things  their  honours  from  Frenchurch  Street  sent  us  last  sum- 
mer was  a  Clerg;N-man  and  with  him  his  wife  the  Rev'd.  :Mr. 
Beaver  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  fur  trade,  also  :Mr.  & 
Mrs.^Coppindale  to  conduct  the  Farming  Establishment  &  by 
the  Snake  country  w^e  had  an  assortment  of  Am.  Alissionarvs 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  &  Lady  two  Mr.  Lees  &  Air.  Shephard 
surely  clergAmien  enough  when  the  Indian  population  is  now 
so  reduced  but  this  is  not  all  there  are  also  five  more  Gent,  as 
follows  2  in  quest  of  Flowers  2  killing  all  the  Birds  in  the  Co- 
lumbia &  I  in  quest  of  rocks  and  stones  all  these  bucks  came 
with  letters  from  the  President  of  the  U.  States  and  you  know 
it  w^ould  not  be  good  policy  not  to  treat  them  politelv  thev  are 
a  perfect  nuisance — long  ere  this  you  would  have  heard  of  David 
Douglas  death  he  fell  into  a  Bull'  Pit  and  was  gored  to  death- 
ly was  I  can  assure  you  happy  to  hear  of  Air.  Prudents  promo- 
tion but  it  is  said  must  retire  from  the  service.  I  presume  he 
will  go  to  Red  River  if  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  Avhat  I  hear 
that  Colony  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  and  will  I  presume 
before  many  years  die  a  natural  death.  AVhat  think  you  of 
rotations  now  a  days  Robertson  five  years  and  others  ten  each 
the  former  man  m.ay  consider  himself  very  fortunate  but  after 
all  I  expect  in  many  years  to  hear  of  his  being  a  very  poor  mati 
as  for  John  Clarke  he  will  always  make  a  show^  at  little  ex- 
pense. Our  friend  Archy  is  at  Colville  living  at  his  ease  with 
little  or  nothing  but  his  Farm  to  attend  to,  Frank  E.  with  the 
Flat  Heads  Kittson  Puget  Sound,  Yale  F.  Langley,  T.  AIcKay 
a  young  man  by  name  of  AIcLean.  his  father  was  killed  in  Red 
River  you  know  him,  are  in  the  Snake  country — Gingras  at 
Okanagan  that  place  still  gives  15  Packs  what"  think  Vou  of 
that — Afr.  Rae  Umqua  and  the  Doctor,  Cowic,  Douglas,  AlcLeod, 
Allen  &  B.  AlcKenzie  at  A^ancouver  Pambrun  I  had  almost 
forgot  Walla  W'alla  now  you  see  how  all  are  stationed  &  I 
verily  believe  all  exert  themselves  for  the  general  interest — 
with  my  kind  regards  to  Charlotte 

Believe  me  yrs  truly 
(Signed)    PETER  SKEIN  OGDEX. 
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Fight  With  a  Clergyman. 

John  Work,  in  this  g-ossipy  letter,  gives  the  startHng  informa- 
tion that  a  quarrel  between  Doctor  John  McLoughlin  and  Rev- 
erend Beaver  reached  such  a  point  that  blows  were  exchanged 
and  the  Beavers  left  for  home. 

-  '  Fort  Simpson,  loth  Sept.  1838 

]\Iy  Dear  Edward 

The  Steamer  is  shortly  to  start  for  Xesqualley  and  as  this 
is  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have  from  this  out  of  the  way 
place  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  it  to  write  you  and  to  express  my 
most  sincere  wishes  for  the  health  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
yourself  ^Irs.  Ermatinger  and  the  little  ones.    Little  in  the  shape 
of  news  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
writing  you.    The  occurrences  of  the  place  trade  etc  with  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regale  each  other  in  this  country  can  be 
of  little  interest  to  you  I  shall  therefore  not  trouble  you  with  it 
further  than  that  affairs  go  on  here  as  prosperously  as  can  be 
well  expected,  and  that  after  a  good  deal  of  more  trouble  from 
the  tir^..--  I  v;rotc  you  I  got  the  mutiny  on  board  the  steamer 
quelled  and  reinstated  the  Captain  in  the  command  which  I 
assure  you  I  resigned  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  sure  will  be  more  pleasing,  that 
except  being  occasionally  annoyed  by  my  old  complaint,  I  have 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  that  the  good  wife  and  little  ones  are 
also  well.     I  am  also  in  good  spirits,  tho'  some  little  occur- 
rences have  taken  place  in  the  way  of  appointments  wdiich 
have  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  chagrin  but  not  depression.  But 
Dear  Ned  notwithstanding  I  am  in  good  health  old  age  the  un- 
welcome rogue  forces  his  company  o\\  me  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  w^ish.    The  old  villain  wont  be  put  off  I  must  therefore  keep 
fellowship  with  him  in  spite  of  me.    ]\Iy  hair  is  not  yet  become 
grey  but  it  is  leaving  me  at  such  a  rate  that  I  shall  soon  have 
little  to  change  colour.    My  eyesight  has  declined  so  much  that 
I  can  scarcely  see  to  mend  a  pen  with  candle  light,  but  thanks 
to  the  inventor  of  steel  pens  this  is  a  trifling  inconvenienve.  I 
continue  as  thin  and  wizened  as  ever.    When  wx  used  to  meet 
I  did  not  smoke  and  but  rarely  even  join  you  in  a  pinch  of 
snuff.    Now  I  am  a  most  inveterate  smoker.    I  m.uch  regret 
taking  to  this  abominable  habit  and  have  often  resolved  to  quit 
it,  but  resolves  are  easier  made  than  executed.    I  have  not  heard 
from  Frank  since  I  last  Vv^rote  you,  but  I  hear  that  he  is  got 
rid  of  the  Fiat  Heads  and  sent  to  Fort  Hall  which  if  anything 
at  all  is  only  a  degree  better.     IManson  is  promoted,  which 
strengthens  my  opinion  thnt  Franks  turn  must  soon  come,  but 
my  friend  we  must  not  forget  that  the  former  is  a  Scotchman 
which  in  these  days  is  no  small  recommendation.    T  have  seen 
the  Captain  with  whom  our  friend  Todd  went  home  last  year, 
from  him  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
misfortunes,  the  poor  fellow  was  still  in  good  spirits,  and  had 
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got  his  unfortunate  partner  and  child  disposed  of  to  his  satis- 
faction, I  understand  he  intended  to  pass  part  of  tlie  winter 
with  you,  so  you  know  all  this  already. 

All  my  hopes  of  getting  my  children  educated  by  the  parson 
and  his  better  hall  at  Vancouver,  have  vanished  the  misunder- 
standing between  them  and  the  doctor  ran  so  high  as  to  ter- 
minate m  blows  before  they  parted  in  consequence  of  which, 
1  hear  their  Reverences  go  home.    Would  to  God  my  means 
adniitted  of  my  quitting  this  wretched  country  of  which  I  have 
so  long  tired,  at  once  and  that  I  was  snugly  berthed  somewhere 
close  by  you  to  reap  the  invaluable  benefit  of  vour  experience 
and  good  advice,  but  as  it  is  I  must  linger  on  reluctantly  ^ome 
time  yet.    While  I  am  able  to  add  to  my  means  I  am  reluctant 
to  leave  till  I  have  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  out  the  few 
years  I  have  to  pass  in  this  world  and  make  some  provision 
tor  my  little  ones  without  entirelv  depending  entirely  on  what 
might  be  made  by  any  business  I  miq-ht  be  necessitated  to  enter 
into,  and  for  which  perhaps  1  might  be  ill  qualified.    But  be  my 
means  what  it  may  on  account  of  getting  mv  children  educated 
I  must  not  defer  clearing  out  long  the.  unanswerable  arguments 
m  your  last  letter  ha\-e  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  I 
have  a  brother  m  Richimbucto  New  Brunswick  who  lately  com- 
menced a  shop,  last  year  I  advanced  him  some  money  to  assist 
him  to  get  on,  he  was  but  a  child  when  I  left  home;  but  from 
his  letters  I  judge  him  to  be  a  sensible  shrewd  man  and  am  in 
hopes  he  will  do  well,  he  is  not  married,— perhaps  should  he  b-- 
successful  perhaps  I  might  get  him  nearer  to  your  neighborhood 
to  assist  me  in  some  business. 

Perhaps  I  may  go  to  Vancouver  Vv'ith  the  steamer  but  be 
assured  not  as  Captain. 

Please  offer  my  best  respects  to  .Airs.  E.  With  most  sincere 
good  wishes  I  am  Aly  dear  Ned 

Yours  ever  sincerely  &  truly 

.  .  :  .   JOHN  WORK, 

iiclwcl.  iLrmatmfrer. 


American  Interference  in  Canada. 

John  Work,  again  writing  to  his  friend,  Edward  Ermatinger, 
described  his  own  rugged  ideas  of  religion,  and  also  takes  ^^oc- 
casion  to  refer  to  the  Yankees  trying  to  interfere  w-ith  Canadian 
affairs. 

,  Steamer  Beaver  24th  October  iS-,o 

■My  dear  Edwd.  ^- 

1  have  had  the  infinite  pleasure  ^f  receiving  your  hi,o-hiv 
valued  and  friendly  favour  dated  ist  April  38  and  more  of '^see- 
mg  our  friend  Tod  who  sjicaks  in  raptures  o{  the  country  where 
you  are  situated,  and  of  the  success  wliich  has  attenrk-d  von 
and  above  all  of  the  hi-h  rank  vou  have  attained  in  the  estima- 
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tion  and  respect  of  all  the  most  respectable  with  whom  yon 
come  in  contact,  all  this  is  nothing-  more  than  I  would  have  ex- 
pected, for  I  was  always  sure  that  your  honourable  upright 
principles  would  not  fail  to  command  the  highest  respect  with 
all  to  whom  you  should  become  known.  Go  on  and  prosper 
my  friend,  ^lay  the  Almighty  crown  your  endeavours  with  suc- 
cess. I  deeply  deplore  the  misfortune  which  befel  you  in  the 
loss  of  3-our  dear  children,  I  am  a  father  and  can  easily  conceive 
how  keenly  you  and  ^[rs.  Ermatinger  must  have  felt  the  blow, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  gratified  to  find,  that  through  Chris- 
iian  resignation  you  bore  it  with  fortitude.  Whatever  my  friend 
may  be  said  l)y  scofrers  about  Religion  my  friend  it  is  our  only 
resource  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  and  will  support  us  when  all 
other  resources  fail.  I  am  not  speaking-  of  mere  professional 
religion,  but  of  the  genuine  Religion  of  the  heart  wdiich  is  prac- 
ticed not  from  show,  I  am  led  to  these  observations  from  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  too  much  show  and  parade  in  the  Religion 
now  practiced  in  the  Columbia,  not  only  at  Vancouver  but  else- 
where. It  is  too  puritanical,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  little  good 
has  hitherto  resulted  from  it,  at  lea^t  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible improA-ement  in  the  morals  of  the  people  whether  whites 
or  blacks.  On  enquiring  when  last  at  Vancouver  I  was  in- 
formed that  cases  of  Venery  in  the  hospital  were  as  frequent  as 
ever.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  insensible  to 
the  blessin.gs  of  Religion,  on  th.e  contrary  be  assured  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  but  T  certainly  detest  hypocrisy  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that  can  be  to  the  Maxims  of 
our  Blessed  Redeemer,  but  enough  of  this.  From  some  recent 
American  papers  I  learn  that  your  Yankee  neighbours  are  still 
endeavouring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Canadas  and  deter- 
mined to  force  liberty  (or  what  they  consider  such)  on  you 
whether  you  will  or  not.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  de- 
signs will  be  frustrated,  at  least  they  are  not  likel}-  to  find  John 
Bull  such  a  slack  customer  as  the  poor  ^ifexicans  were.  Ere 
now  1  hope  everything  is  quiet  and  that  business  is  again  be- 
come active  and  everything  going  on  well  with  you.  T  am  happ\' 
to  find  that  Mr  Dease  is  getting'  on  well.    Remember  me  to  him. 

I  left  Mrs.  W.  and  the  three  youngest  g-irls  at  Fort  Simpson 
well,  the  two  oldest  ones  are  in  the  V^illamet  with  a  Afr  and  ^Irs 
Lesslie,  American  missionaries,  and  I  am  told  are  improving 
fast  particular!}-  in  English.  During  the  last  vear  I  have  been 
at  times  in  but  indifferent  health,  but  at' present  thank  God,  I 
am  well.  My  eyesight  is  n^uch  im])aired  and  other  symptoms 
of  old  age  coming-  on  more  rapidly  than  could  be  wished,  but 
these  things  arc  una\-oidalde  and  without  remedy,  we  must  be 
content,  I  have  long  been  heartily  tired  of  this  country,  and 
would,  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it,  but  still  hang  on  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing a  trifle  to  enable  me  to  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  other 
means  of  ending  my  rial's  and  some  little  provision  for  mv  little 
ones  \vhen  T  shall  be  gone.  .Vh!  how  T  would  have  enjoved  tin- 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  and  our  friend  Tod.    1  am  just  wnit- 
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mg  for  a  chance  of  fixing  my  familv  durinq-  mv  absence  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  civilized  world,  and  if  possible  I  shall  give 
you  a  call  and  endeavour  to  make  an  arrang-ement  to  settle  for 
good  and  all.  .Aly  opinion  regarding  the  Columbia  colonies  you 
already  know  it  is  not  changed.  1  have  a  brother  in  Richim- 
bucto  who  has  commenced  a  little  business  a  few  years  ao-o  T 
sent  him  a  little  assistance,  he  is  still  a  bachelor,  I  Wish  hc^saw 
you.  perhaps  he  would  be  induced  to  go  up  vour  wav  Judo-ino- 
from  his  letters  he  is  clever  I  have  the  utmost  affection  for  hiru. 

Ihe  result  of  this  years  proceedings,  on  the  coast  is  less 
favourable  than  last  year,  but  still  prettv  fair,  indeed  ever  since 
I  have-  been  m  this  quarter  affairs  have  gone  on  as  prosperously 
as  could  well  be  expected  taking  everything  into  consideration 
indeed  better  than  there  was  reason  to  anticipate.    Yet  I  dont 
expect  any  personal  advantage  from  it.    As  usual  with  us  it  is 
not  he  who  labours  most  who  is  best  rewarded.    I  had  a  letter 
from  Frank,  by  which  it  appears  as  usual  he  has  an  abundance 
of  promsies  but  nothing  else  as  vet  has  been  forthcomino-  I 
regretted  at  one  time  that  he  did  not  cross  the  ^fountains  with 
the  Doctor,  it  is  better  that  he  did  not,  as  the  Governor  did  not 
come  out  and  nothing  could  have  been  done.    I  am  now  on  mv 
way  to  Vancouver  but  write  this  at  present,  as  mv  stav  may  be 
very  short,  and  so  much  on  my  hands,  that  there^vilf  not  be  a 
moment  to  spare.    I  omit  no  opportunity  of  wTiting  vou  I 
cant  conceive  how  you  missed  getting  mv  letter  that  you  dirl 
not  receive.    Our  friend  Tod  is  superintending  a  newly  estab- 
lished farm  on  an  extensive  scale  at  the  Cowlitz  and 'will  no 
doubt  give  you  all  the  Columbia  news,— perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  add  a  little  to  this  when  I  get  there,    In  the  meantime  may 
Cod  bless  you  with  every  happiness  &  prosperity  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  '  ' 

My  dear  Ned 

Yours  ever  sincerely 

,    ,  .        ^  JOHN  WORK, 

-h^dwd.  lirmatmger  Esq. 
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Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound.  By  Arthur  A.  Denny.  Edited 
by  Alice  Harriman.  Illustrated.  (Seattle:  Alice  Harriinan  Co., 
1908,  103  pp.,  $2.) 

The  appearance  of  a  reprint  of  Arthur  A.  Denny's  "Pioneer 
Days  on  Puget  Sound"  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. The  original  volume  was  privately  issued  by  the  author  in 
1888  and  distributed  among  his  friends.  It  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Bagley,  still  living  in  Seattle,  who  states  that  the 
edition  was  small,  probably  300  copies,  although  he  is  not  sure 
of  the  exact  num.ber.  Whatever  the  number  may  have  been,  it 
was  much  depicted  the  following  year  in  the  great  fire  of  1889. 

Mr.  Denny,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  of  Seattle, 
and  always  prominently  identified  with  its  dcA'elopment,  was  in 
an  excellent  position  to  write  of  its  history.  This  he  did  in  the 
straightforward  narrative  of  eighty-three  pages,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  ''Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound."  ^Ir. 
Denny  was  a  discriminating  and  careful  observer  and  he  aimed 
at  scrupulous  accuracy.  His  book  is  deservedly  prized  as  an  au- 
thoritative source  of  information  upon  the  early  history  of  Se- 
attle and  Puget  Sound.  Its  intrinsic  worth,  the  small  number  of 
copies,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  on  sale  to  the  public, 
have  all  combined  to  make  it  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to 
obtain. 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  great  interest  that  local  students  of 
history  read  the  announcement  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  of 
March  14,  1908,  vol.  73,  p.  1126,  that  "The  Alice  Harriman  Co., 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  announce  for  early  publication  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reprints  to  be  known  as  'The  Puget  Sound  Ilistorical 
Series.'  The  first  book  to  be  reprinted  is  Arthur  A.  Denny's 
'Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound.'  "  The  book  has  promptl}'  made 
its  appearance  and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  compare  the  reprint  with 
the  original  lor  the  benefit  of  students  who  do  not  possess  the 
original  edition. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  froni  the  new  edition  is  very 
favorable.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper  from  excellent  type  and 
is  well  bound  in  neat  green  covers  bearing  an  attractive  design 
in  the  center  of  which  appears  the  well-known  portrait  of  the 
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author.  It  is  an  exceptionally  well  made  book  and  reflects  credit 
on  all  who  had  part  in  its  production.  In  size,  it  is  some  three 
times  that  of  the  original,  suggesting  the  addition  of  much  new 
material. 

The  editor's  preface,  however,  is  singularly  non-commital  as 
to  wdiat  has  been  attempted  in  the  reprinted  edition.  It  is  not 
stated  that  any  additions  have  been  made  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  infer  that  the  original  text  has  been  followed 'without  change. 
Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Denny's  simple  narrative  has  been  broken  up  into  a 
dozen  chapters,  each  with  a  chapter-title  and  a  motto  after  the 
style  of  certain  works  of  fiction,  and  all  without  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  chapter  formation,  titles  and  mottoes  are  not 
the  work  of  the  author.  Further  than  this,  paragraphs  have  been 
subdivided  and  even  sentences  have  been  broken  and  recast  into 
new  ones.  ^Farks  of  pu.nctuation  have  been  added  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  editor.  As  a  sample  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work 
of  revision  has  been  carried,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book  will 
serve.  Mr.  Denny's  first  paragraph  has  been  broken  into  four 
paragrai)hs.  His  first  sentence  has  been  cut  into  three  sentences. 
In  spite  of  this  cutting  up  process,  it  has  required  the  insertion 
of  five  additional  commas  to  make  this  first  paragraph  satisfac- 
tory to  the  editor. 

Nor  has  she  been  content  with  sucli  revision.  On  page  i6, 
line  6  from  the  top,  of  the  original,  appears  the  words  "verv 
small"  in  italics.  The  reprint,  p.  33,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  ig- 
nores this  added  emphasis,  though  wdiy  no  reason  is  given.  A 
still  more  serious  offence  is  the  alteration  of  spelling  without 
warning  or  excuse.  The  author's  Xesqually  has  been  uniforndy 
amended  to  Nisqually.  ]\lukilshoot  is  changed  to  Muckilshoot. 
Lake  Kichelas,  p.  75,  becomes  Lake  Kitcheles,  p.  92  of  the  re- 
print. Gansevort,  p.  69,  is  clianged  to  Gansevoort,  p.  87.  In  one 
case  only  has  the  slightest  hint  been  given  of  change  of  spelling 
and  in  this  case  no  change  had  been  made.  On  page  .92  of  the 
reprint,  an  asterisk  after  Xaches  Pass,  line  12  from  the  top,  refers 
to  a  foot-note,  which  says,  "Oftlcial  spelling  U.  S.  Board  on  Geo- 
graphical Names."  Reference  to  the  corresponding  sentence  of 
the  original,  p.  75.  line  3  from  the  top,  shows  that  in  this  case 
no  change  had  been  made,  but  that  the  two  spellings  are  iden- 
tical. The  spelling  of  the  original  is  that  sanctioned  bv  the  U.  S. 
!,'Oard  on  Cieographic  Names  in  every  case  but  one,  namelv,  on  n. 
^5,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  printed  Nachess  Pas^. 
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This  has  been  corrected  in  the  reprint  and  here  on  p.  64  evi- 
dently belongs  the  foot-note  which  is  superfluous  on  p.  92. 

As  another  example  of  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  original  should 
be  noted  the  disappearance  of  the  addenda  slip  on  final  page  83, 
which  calls  attention  to  five  errors  for  correction.  These  correc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  reprint,  but  wdth  the 
editor's  usual  freedom  from  restraint.  Take  for  example  the  first 
item  of  the  errata  requesting  the  substitution  of  Wm.  Hebner  for 
William  Hefner,  as  printed  on  p.  33,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "  A 
reference  to  the  corresponding  sentence  in  the  reprint  shows 
neither  of  these  spellings,  but  a  third  one— AVilliam  Heebner. 

In  fairness  to  the  editor,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  were 
corrections  that  were  needed,  but  they  should  have  been  given 
in  notes  with  authority  and  reason  for  the  change.  For  example, 
two  dates  were  erroneously  given  in  the  author's  text.  The  first 
of  these  occurs  on  page  64,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  where  the 
"21st  of  October,  1S55,"  should  be  the  2Sth  of  October,  1855. 
The  other  one  is  on  p.  69,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  where  "Jan- 
uary 25th,  1855,"  should  be  January  26,  1856.  These  errors  have, 
in  fact,  been  corrected  in  the  reprint,  but  without  one  word  of 
explanation  or  comment. 

From  start  to  finish,  Mr.  Denny's  narrative  has  been  revised 
as  a  schoolboy's  composition  is  worked  over  bv  a  conscientious 
teacher.„  Evidently  the  editor  has  not  the  qualifications  needed 
by  one  wdio  would  reproduce  works  of  historic  worth,  but  evi- 
dently she  is  imlmcd  with  the  idea  of  an  editor's  importance. 
The  name  Harriman  appears  on  the  cover  and  in  the  book  no 
less  than  eight  times,  exceeding  in  number  even  that  of  the  au- 
thor's name  in  similar  positions  of  prominence. 

AVhat  the  editor  wished  to  accomplish  is  not  clear.  The  pref- 
ace gives  no  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  reprint,  but  to 
furnish  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  author's  Avork  was  ap- 
parently no  part  of  the  plan.  For  the  person  who  possesses  the 
original,  the  new  work  will  prove  a  serviceable  supplementary 
volume.  \'ery  praiseworthy  diligence  has  been  shown  in  the 
collection  of  photographs,  which  have  been  copiously  added  to 
the  book.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  rare  and  all'  are  timelv 
and  helpful.  An  index,  also,  has  been  made  which  adds  greatl'v 
to  the  working  value  of  the  book.  Some  useful  information  is 
supplied  by  way  of  foot-notes,  but  their  value  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  if  the  editor  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
authority  for  her  statements.  (  )|,posite  page  80  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  interesting  "Sketch  made  by  Lieut.  \\\  S.  Fhelps  of  the 
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'Decatur'  (afterwards  Rear-Admiral  of  the  U.  S.  N.),  during  the 
Indian  troubles  of  1855-56.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  author's  text  has  been  included  without 
comment  a  list  of  '-Chronological  Notes"  relating  principally  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Seattle  and  King  County,  and  signed  by 
six  pioneers,  fac  similes  of  whose  signatures  are  given.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  these  chronological  notes  and  why  are  they 
included?  The  document  is  dated  January  i,  1880,  and  is  clearly 
no  part  of  the  book  which  it  antedates  by  eight  years.  Authori- 
tative and  valuable  it  certainly  is,  and  although  it  has  been  else- 
where printed  (Seattle  "'Argus,"  December  21,  1901,  volume  8, 
page  6,)  it  is  worthy  of  insertion  as  a  commentary  upon  the  care 
and  method  exercised  by  Mr.  Denny  in  safeguarding  the  main 
facts  relative  to  the  early  settlement  of  Seattle.  Facts  in  regard 
to  this  document,  telling  how  and  why  it  was  prepared  "and 
placed  on  file,  would  have  made  an  extremely  interesting  edito- 
rial note.  Barring  such  facts,  it  loses  the  best  part  of  its  mean- 
ing as  an  addendum  to  this  work. 

Mr.  C.  D.  fjoren,  the  only  survivor  of  the  signers,  is  not  now 
in  Seattle,  but  from  others  familiar  with  the  case  it  is  learned 
that  ]\Ir.  Denny's  purpose,  as  carried  out  in  this  document,  Avas 
to  collect  the  absolutely  fundamental  facts  pertaining  to  the 
city's  earliest  history  and  to  have  them  accurately  and  precisely 
set  down  and  signed  by  those  still  living  who  participated  in  the 
events  recorded.  This  was  in  fact  done,  and  the  statement  was 
filed  away  in  a  secure  vault  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  safe- 
guard the  history  of  the  region  covered,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  this  brief  chronolog}-.  Ou-C  incentive,  probably,  for  putting 
the  record  upon  paper  at  that  time  w^as  the  work  of  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  who  had  visited  Seattle  in  June,  187S,  (See 
Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Literary  Industries,  1890,  page  541,)  while 
collecting  material  for  his  history  of  the  Pacific  States. 

CHARLES  W.  SMITH. 


Jefferson  Davis.  By  Wm.  E.  Dodd,  Pli.  D.  [American 
Crisis  Biographies.]  (Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs,  1(907  pp. 
383.) 

This  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  another  evidence  of  the  his- 
torian's growing  interest  in  the  events  of  our  tragic  Civil  War 
after  the  passions  of  the  period  have  largely  passed  away  and 
time  has  made  possible  a  more  correct  perspective.    The  clue 
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to  Davis'  early  political  activity  is  indicated  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
Calhoun's  scheme  for  Southern  expansion,  which  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  great  Carolinian's  mind  as  a  result  of  the  westward 
movement  of  the  cotton  planters  and  their  slaves  into  the  newer 
States  of  the  gulf  region. 

When  Davis  first  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
had  not  fully  accepted  the  Calhoun  Southern  programme,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  internal  improvements,  but  he  did 
accept  this  programme  respecting  Texas  and  slavery  expansion. 
A  few  months  later  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  take 
command  of  the  ^Mississippi  Rifles,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  Mexican  War  as  General  Taylor's  chief  assistant.  Davis 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  al- 
most at  once  after  his  successful  year  in  the  ^ilexican  War,  and 
again  took  up  the  policy  of  expansion  with  great  vigor.  All 
of  iMexico,  Yucatan,  the  AA'est  Indies  and  the  route  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  were  to  be  annexed.  During  the  next  session  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  Calhoun  policy,  advocated  a  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  and  a  railroad  across  Panama.  Later  as 
Secretary  of  War  he  returned  to  the  advocacy  of  a  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  and  internal  improvements,  and  found  for  them 
a  constitutional  justification  in  the  war  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Northern  sentiment  against  the  further  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  complications  in  the  Oregon  situation,  and,  finally, 
the  organization  of  California  as  a  free  State,  spoiled  the  pretty 
picture  which  the  Southern  leaders  had  painted  and  called  Clay 
from  his  retirement  to  urge  the  compromise  of  1850.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  leaders  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  those 
of  the  new  South  broke  down  and  the  compromise  was  carried 
in  spite  of  Calhoun  and  Davis.  Davis  resigned  from  the  Senate 
and  entered  the  race  for  the  governorship  of  ^lississippi  against 
Plenry  S.  Foote,  the  Unionist  candidate,  who  favored  acquiescence 
in  tlie  compromise.  Davis  was  beaten,  but  soon  became  Secre- 
tary of  A\'ar  in  Pierce's  cabinet,  and  once  more  took  up  the 
work  in  behalf  of  Southern  expansion  where  it  had  been  left 
by  Calhoun.  Four  years  later  he  re-entered  the  Senate  and 
"took  the  ground  which  he  had  always  taken  when  his  ideas  of 
national  expansion  failed  of  realization — that  of  strict  States' 
rights."  (191.)  WHien  the  trend  of  his  policy  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  secession  he  began  to  hesitate  and  ''doubted  whether 
South  Carolina  ought  to  \viihdraw  from  the  Union  without  as- 
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siirancc  from  the  tier  of  States  reachin^^.  from  Charleston  ^to  Xew 
Orleans;  he  feared  Alississippi  could  not  wisely  follow  her  arrl 
he  counseled  delay  if  even  one  Southern  State  (Georgia)  would 
not  jom  the  movement."  (191.)  The  facts  in  the  plot  to  wrecl- 
the  Democratic  convention  of  i860  are  presented  in  an  inter- 
estmg  fashion. 

Davis  expected  in  1861  to  receive  high  military  appointment 
m  the  Confederacy,  but  against  his  wish  he  was  destined  to 
lead  the  ''Lost  Cause"  as  President  of  the  Confederacv.  Prof 
Dodd's  treatment  of  the  war  occupies  more  than  one-third  of 
the  book.    Whoever  believes  that  the  South  stood  as  a  un^t 
durmg  the  war  will  be  well  repaid  for  reading  these  chapters. 
Ihe  Confederacy  clashed  repeatedly  with  the  States  and  Davis 
was  huKlered  on  every  hand  by  the  States'  rights  doctrinaires. 
The  war  had  lasted  scarcely  two  years  when  it  appeared  there 
were  many  m  the  South  who  .vould  have  welcomed  peace  As 
the  war  went  on  the  nund^ers  of  these  increased.    Prof  Dodd 
It  seems,  is  needlessly  severe  on  some  of  these  leaders.  Davis 
should  have  understood  the  extreme  tenderness  of  his  States' 
rights  followers,  and  might  have  expected  opposition  to  mili- 
tary despotism.    Alex  PI.  Stephens  at  least  had  the  virtue  of 
knowing  when  the  South  was  whipped,  but  Davis  did  not  realize 
It  even  when  Lee  offered  to  resign  command. 

Prof.  Dodd's  purpose  "simply  to  relate  the  storv  of  that  re- 
markable tragic  life  and,  in  so  far  as  the  limitations\if  time  and 
space  permit,  correlate  his  [Davis']  career  to  the  main  current 
of  American  history"  has  been  well  done.  Neither  letters  nor 
speeches  are  quoted  at  length,  but  are  carefully  summarized 
and  connected  with  the  thread  of  the  story.  On  the  whole  the 
book  is  satisfactorily  done  and  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 

EDWARD  McMAHOX. 


NOTES. 


A  popular  life  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  English  reading  public  has  been  issued  in  the  Tem- 
ple Biographies  Series,  published  by  J.  "M.  Dent  &  Co.,  in  Lon- 
don, and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Xew  York.  The  author,  Plenrv 
Bryan  Bmns,  laying  no  claim  to  special  research  in  this  field, 
has  based  his  volume  on  the  well-known  works  published  in 
this  country. 
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Henry  S.  Burrage  has  issued,  through  Putnam's  Sgns,  a 
voUinie  entitled  ''Gettysburg  and  Lincoln"  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  battle,  the  cemetery  and  the  national  park. 

"Phillips  Brooks,"  an  abridged  and  condensed  volume  by  the 
author  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks,"  Mr.  Alex. 
V.  G.  Allen,  is  issued  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  brief  and  less  expensive  account  of  the  great  preacher, 
and  ''care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  everything  of  importance 
bearing  on  his  de^'eIopment,  and  to  maintain  the  perspective  of 
his  career." 

A  detailed  study  of  the  "History  of  Slavery  in  Cuba — 1511  to 
1868,"  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Spanish 
policy  governing  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba  and  its  effects  on  Cuba 
and  Spain.  This  convenient  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Put- 
nam's Sons,  and  the  author,  H.  H.  S.  Aimes,  intends  to  follow 
it  by  another  volume  dealing  with  the  domestic  slave  regime. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Two  new  volum.es  in  the  Harpers'  "Heroes  of  American  His- 
tory Series"  have  appeared.  "Balboa"  and  "Vespucci"  are  both 
from  the  pen  of  P^-cderick  A.  Ober. 

"AVith  the  Border  Ruffians,  ]\lemories  of  the  Far  West, 
1852-68,*'  is  the  story  of  an  adventurous  English  lad  who  landed 
in  Virginia  after  several  years'  experience  at  sea,  and  made  his 
way  to  Kansas  in  1855,  ^vhere  he  acted  the  part  of  a  border 
ruffian.  Later  he  became  a  cattle-rancher  in  Texas  and  finally 
took  part  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain  in  the  Texas  Rangers. 
The  volume  purports  to  be  the  story  of  R.  H.  Williams,  edited 
by  E.  W.  W'illiams,  but  there  is  nothing  in  i^t  to  indicate  what 
is  by  the  author  and  what  by  the  editor.    (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.) 

In  "Pilots  of  the  Republic"  Prof.  A.  B.  Hull^ert  presents  a 
popular  study  of  the  "romance  of  the  prioneer  promoter  in  the 
Middle  West."  (A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago.)  The  volume  deals 
with  the  experiences  and  hopes  of  such  well  known  Western 
pioneers  as  Washington,  Putnam,  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  Henrv 
Clay,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Astor  and  ]\Iarcus  Whitman. 

"The  American  Lidian  as  a  Product  of  Environment"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  Co.),  is  the  attempt  of  Br.  A.  J.  Fynn  to  present 
in  poular  form  the  results  of  studies  begun  as  a  preparation  for 
a  doctor's  thesis. 

"The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky,"  by  Captain  Thomas  Speed, 
»is  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  Lniion  men  of  Kentucky  to 
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keep  that  State  in  the  Union  durino^  the  Civil  War,  and  is  written 
by  one  of  the  actors.    (Putnam's  Sons.) 

Haper  &  Brothers  have  issued  a  "Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana," 
written  by  James  H.  Wilson,  late  :\lajor-General,  U.  S.  V.,  who- 
was  associated  with  Dana  in  the  field  during  the  Civil' War 
and  under  him  as  a  bureau  officer  of  the  AVar  Department. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  an  up-to-date  account  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  publishing  house  of  A.  C.  ^IcClurg  &  Co.  have  issued 
"A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines,"  by  Hamilton  M.  Wright.  The 
book  contains  three  maps  (one  showing  in  colors  the  religious 
distributions),  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. The  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  together  Avith  their 
manners,  customs,  dress  and  houses  are  discussed  briefly.  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  law  and  government  and  several  on  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  The  final  chapters  deal  with  the  ideals^'of  the 
Filipino,  Christianity  and  commerce. 

In  the  "First  fT)rty  Years  of  AVashington  Socictv"  (Scrib- 
ners)  we  have  some  new  light  on  Washington  life  between  1800 
and  1841.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  large  collection  of  the 
letters  of  .Airs.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  ( .Alargaret  Bayard),  which 
are  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 

Two  volumes  in  the  monumental  Avork  dealing  with  "The 
History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Xorth  America,"  which  Father 
Thos.  Flughes,  S.  J.,  is  editing  for  the  Burrows  Companv,  are 
published. 

In 'The  Alakers  of  Canada"  series,  :\lorang  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
have  issued  two  a'dditional  volumes.  -'-Sir  John  A.  :\Iacdonald" 
is  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  Geo.  R.  Parkin  recounts  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Canada's  first  premier;  in  the  other  John 
Lewis  tells  of  the  work  of  "George  Brown,"  a  newspaperman 
and  politician,  who  did  effective  work  for  Canadian  union. 
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New  History  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

A  foiir-vohime  history  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  beino; 
prepared  by  The  Century  History  Company,  of  New  York,  of 
which  E.  O.  Wilson  is  the  moving  spirit  in  this  State.  The  editor 
of  the  w^ork  is  CHnton  A.  Snowden,  of  Tacoma.  The  associate 
editors  are  Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  of  Seattle ;  William  A. 
Tyler,  of  Tacoma,  and  former  Governor  Miles  C.  Moore,  of 
Walla  Walla.  The  work  is  being  sold  by  subscription  at  the 
price  of  S25  for  the  entire  work,  even  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  put  out  more  than  the  four  volumes  promised.  Mr. 
Snowden's  luiig  association  with  newspaper  work  in  this  State 
has  given  him  a  good  equipment  for  the  undertaking.  The  his- 
tory promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


A  Massacre  on  the  Frontier. 

The  article  on  this  subject  was  written  by  Major  Joel  Gra- 
ham, of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  copied  and  forwarded 
to  the  Quarterly  by  Will  J.  Trimble,  instructor  of  history  in  the 
High  School  of  Spokane. 


Professor  Bourne's  Death. 

The  death  on  February  24th,  1908,  at  New  Haven  of  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale  University,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  by  the  readers  of  history  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  because  of  his  special  interest  in  the  history  of  Ore- 
gon acquisition,  his  valuable  contributions  upon  that  subject, 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  his  conclusions  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  thoroughness  of 
his  research  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  his  material  the 
writer  of  this  brief  notice  is  able  to  vouch  for  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing been  given  personal  access  thereto.  That  his  conclusions 
were-  carried  into  controversy  v.  as  of  course  inevitable,  but  quite 
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against  his  preference  or  desire  and  participation;  for  he  him- 
self was  by  early  training  and  later  choice  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  and  supporter  of  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  his  contributions  were  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
truth  of  history. 

Professor  Bourne  was  born  in  Strykersville,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
24th,  i860.  He  entered  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  with  the 
class  of  18S3,  devoting  special  attention  to  history  during  his 
course.  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  made  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Yale,  and  after  two  years  resigned  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Adelbert  College,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  in  1890  he 
became  a  full  professor  of  history.  In  1895  a  new  chair  of  his- 
tory Avas  established  at  Yale,  to  which  Professor  Bourne  was 
chosen,  and  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Professor  Bourne's  best  known  book  is  perhaps  the  "Spain 
in  America"  of  the  American  Xation  Series,  publislied  in  1904, 
Earlier  than  that  he  wrote  "The  Life  of  J.  L.  3.Iotley,"  ''His- 
torical Introduction  to  the  Philippine  Islands,"  ''Essays' in  His- 
torical Criticism""  and  "History  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837.'' 
The  greater  part  of  his  work,  perhaps,  was  in  the  editing  of  a 
number  of  books,  among  them  "The  Voyages  of  Champ] ain," 
'•The  Narrative  of  De  Soto,"  "Rocher's  Spanish  Colonial  Sys- 
tem," 'The  Chase  Papers"  and  Fournicr's  "Napoleon  I."  He 
was  a  co-editor  of  the  "Yale  Review"  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  American  Historical  Quarterly,  in  which  during  1906 
appeared  a  brief  but  valuable  criticism  of  the  career  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  to  whom  has  been  given  the  honor  of  the  first  use  of 
the  name  "Oregon"  in  literature.  Professor  Bourne  indicated 
that  in  all  probability  th.is  was  merely  a  copy  from  some  earlier 
manuscripts  of  French  explorers.  The  mutability  of  memory 
and  the  importance  of  following  contemporary  writings  and  rec- 
ords, as  against  the  later  recollections  of  man  or  woman,  were 
given  prominence  in  both  the  teaching  and  writings  of  Professor 
Bourne;  in  other  words,  the  need  of  relying  upon  scicntic  study 
of  history  for  any  final  conclusions. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association  Pro- 
fessor Bourne  Avas  connected  with  its  more  important  commit- 
tees and  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  Avas  considered  one 
of  its  most  valuable  members  and  promoters.  In  the  summer 
of  1905  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  liistorical 
conference  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  connection  Avith  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  delivered  one  of  the  prominent 
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addresses  at  that  gathering.  He  was  afterward  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  operation  connected 
with  a  disease  of  the  hip. 

T.  C.  ELLIOTT. 


The  Possibilities  of  South  American  History  and  Politics 
as  a  Field  for  Research. 

AVith  the  above  title,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  on  December 
28,  1907,  by  Dr.  Hirani  Bingham,  of  Yale.  University.  The  paper 
was  published  in  the  Alonthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics  for  February,  1908,  "in  accordance 
with  that  bureau's  present  policy  of  advancing  the  mutual  lit- 
erary interests  of  Xorth  and  South  America.''  The  material  in 
the  paper  is  based  on  a  card  catalogue  of  South  America  on  which 
Dr.  Bingham  has  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  seven  years. 
The  material  available  for  such  research  work  is  discussed  in  a 
scholarly  manner,  and  the  writer  concludes  as  follows:  ''And 
so  this  list  might  be  prolonged,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to -show  that  there  is  far  more  material  available  in  this 
country  for  South  American  research  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  opportunity  for  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  South 
American  history  and  politics  is  an  uncommonly  good  one." 


Iniand  Empire  Historical  Society. 

The  Inland  Empire  tlistorical  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Pullman,  Washington,  on  April  7th  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  three  or  more  counties  of  Eastern 
Washington  and  Xorthern  Idaho.  Professor  \\\  D.  Lyman,  of 
Whitman  College,  presided  over  the  sessions,  and  by  way  of 
annual  address  read  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  forthcon'iing  book 
on  the  ''History  of  tlie  Columbia  River"  in  the  Historic  Water- 
v/ays  Series.  :\lr.  T.  R.  Tannatt,  of  Spokane,  gave  an  address 
upon  the  "Early  Transportation  in  the  Inland  Empire,"  and 
Professor  Will  J.  Trimble,  of  the  Spokane  High  School,  read  a 
paper  upon  "Relations  Between  the  History  and  the  Physiogra- 
phy of  the  Inlahd  Empire."  Mv.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla, 
read  a  brief  paper  upon  the  "Early  History  of  Walla  Walla 
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County."    The.  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  address  in  the 
vcn.ng  by  Mr.  Clark  Prescott  B.ssett,  of  Seattle,  upon  "Abra! 
ban,  Lncoln,  '  wh.ch  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  bv  a 
large  aud.ence  con,prisi„g  largely  the  visiting  teachers.  The 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  coming  year  are  Mr.  T  C  Elliott 
of    Valla  Walla,  President,  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Nalder,  of  the  St^te 
College    Pullman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  ExecuMv 
Comn,,ttee  yet  to  be  named.    The  object  of  this  organization  i 
to  arouse  nUerest  in  local  history  research  through  local  clubs 
or  sections  ,n  the  counties  and  cities  of  Eastern  Washington  and 
Korthern  Idaho.    It  was  organized  in  Spokane  two  years  a-^o 
The  present  meeting  was  under  the  arrangement  of  Professo; 
\\  .  B.  Beach,  of  the  Washington  State  Collen-e. 


Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  ,  ,' 

This  well  known  author  of  works  on  American  history  has 
reached  another  Sabbatical  year  in  his  long  career  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  and  will  devote  that  year  to  a  tour 
of  the  world  with  his  family,  leaving  Seattle  for  the  Orient 
eariy  ,„  August.  He  will  give  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on 
American  Diplomacy"  in  the  University  of  Washington  Summer 
bchool  just  before  sailing  for  Japan.  Next  winter  Professor 
Hart  will  be  promoted  from  the  vice-presidency  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Historical  Association.  This  is  the 
highest  lionor  of  tlie  kind  attainable  in  America 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OREGON,  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

POLITICAL. 


By  George  AVilkes. 


[Continued  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Washington  Historical 

Quarterly.] 


Historical  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Oregon 
Territory,  Comprising  an  Examination  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Claims,  the  British  Pretensions,  and  a  Deduction  of  the 
United  States  Title. 


[Continued  from  Last  Quarterly.] 

Because  the  immense  revenues  arising  out  of  it,  and  the  wide 
domain  accompanying  the  grant,  (A\"hitney's  memorial  asks  for 
a  strip  of  public  land  60  miles  in  width, 'from  Lake  ^lichigan 
to  the  Western  ocean,)  would  create  a  monopoly  liable  to  the 
most  dangerous  abuses.  From  the  great  number  of  its  em- 
ployees, the  numerous  settlers  upon  its  lands,  most  of  whom  it 
w^ould  be  able  to  coerce,  and  its  enormous  wealth,  it  would  grow 
into  a  stupendous  power,  which,  if  not  capable  of  rivalling  the 
Government  itself,  might  at  any  rate,  exercise  such  a  control  by 
these  combined  influences  over  its  representation  in  Congress, 
as  would  place  our  dearest  privileges  at  its  disposal.  As  a  pro- 
tection, on  the  other  hand,  against  a  perversion  of  its  patron- 
age by  the  Government,  we  should  have  to  rely  on  the  honor, 
the  purity,  and  patriotism  of  our  Presidents  ;  a  guarantee  some- 
what more  substantial,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  the  cupidity 
of  individuals. 

Because,  the  object  of  a  Democracy,  while  it  secures  to  En- 
terprise and  Talent,  their  rewards,  is  to  equalise  the  benefits 
of  heaven  to  all,  and  the  act  ^vhich  would  avowedly  confer  spe- 
cial facilities  for  the  amassment  of  enormous  wealth' on  anv  bodv 
of  men,  is  in  derogation  of  its  own  comprehensive  scheme.  A 
bounteous  Providence  has  made  the  productions  of  the  earth 
equal  to  the  wants  of  all  its  creatures,  and  it  is  a  demonstrable 
rule  that  every  usurpation  of  an  excess  is  followed  in  some 
quarter  by  a  -corresponding  loss.  Tin's  tendency,  through  the 
peculiar  construction  of  society,  cannot  be  helped  at  present,  nor 
can  it  be  corrected  in  a  dav,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whom 
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a  wise  director  has  delegated  to  work  out  a  system  for  the  ele- 
vation of  mankind,  to  interpose  no  otjstacle  to  its  consummation, 
by  specially  encouraging  an  infraction  of  the  plan. 

The  first  results  of  a  private  grant  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
proposed  to  the  last  Congress,  would  doubtless  be  as  follows: 
As  soon  as  the  route  had  been  surveyed,  maps  would  be  pre- 
pared, dividing  the  whole  into  sections' for  sale.  Then  a  formal, 
and  ostentatious  opening  of  the  road  would  follow.  A  vast  col- 
lection of  people  would  gather  together  to  see  the  show,  and 
amid  the  thunfler  of  cannon,  the  waving  of  colours,  and  the  swell 
of  martial  music,  some  public  spirited  gentleman  would  strike 
a  spade  into  the  ground  while  the  wild  luizzas  of  the  admiring 
multitude  would  make  the  welkin  ache  again. 

This  herculean  effort  over,  the  company,  after  staving  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  barrels  of  beer  to  whet  the  wdiistles  of  the  crowd, 
would  retire  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  devise  plans  anew,  and  to 
felicitate  themselves  over  the  vast  advantages  they  had  cozened 
from  the  Government."^     From  that  time  out,  their  attention 
would  be  devoted  entirely  to  land  speculations.   The  maps  would 
be  industriously  circulated,  and  adopting  to  their  use  the  science 
of  puffing,  newspapers  would  teem  with  glowing  representa- 
tions to  attract  the  attention  of  purchasers.    The  domain  par- 
celled out  by  the  company,  would  be  described,  on  account  of  its 
facilities  for  transferring  the  produce  of  its  fertility  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  as  the  golden  belt  of  the  continent.    Speculators  would 
rush  to  make  investments  off  their  capital  and  undeterred  by  the 
exorbitant  advance  from  day  to  day  in  price,  the  poor  man  Avould 
hasten  with  the  tribute  of  his  hard  won  gains  to  cast  a  golden 
anchor  in  the  future.    After  this  course  of  things  had  been  pur- 
sued long  enough  to  swell  the  pockets  of  the  ^company  with  a 
plethera  of  millions,  we  should  have  no  stronger  guarantee  than 
what  exists  in  the  fallability  of  man  that  the  work  ever  would  be 
prosecuted.    The  whole  result  would  be,  that  the  company  Avho 
had  simply  assumed  for  a  time  the  United  States  ownership  of 
thej:)ublic  lands  (for  none  but  the  sixty  mile  strip  would  sell 
during  this  delusion)  would  good  naturedly  pocket  The  People's 
money  till  they  fell  off  from  very  surfeit;  and  then,  declaring 
themselves  incapable,  for  want  of  means,  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  grant,  they  Avould  either  sell  out  their  privileges 
to  others,  or  Government,  impelled  by  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tresses of  those  who  had  been  their  victims,  would  have  to  com- 
plete the  object  after  all  herself. 

But  supposing  their  intentions  to  be  sincere  and  their  meas- 
ures for  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  work  earnest,  there 
is  yet  another  consideration  cigainst  it  outweighing  all  the  rest. 
As  soon  as  the  grant  was  made,  plans  would  be  drawn  out,  and 
one  of  the  directors  despatched  to  London  (as  in  the  ]>resent 
case  of  Don  Jose  de  Garay  in  relation  to  the  ship  canal  through 

^^i^V!-''.^  ?^-  ^'^'"'^  ^''^^^  observations,  thouirh  based  on  the  rro- 

IT^^Lf  proposal,  are  m.  rely  snppositive  a-ainst  its  theory,  and  are  by 

no  means  meant  as  an  imputation  ol  his  intentions,  or  a  reflection  on  his  character 
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the  Isthmus  of  Tchiiantcpcc)  to  solicit  the  aid  of  British  capital- 
ists to  sustain  the  work.  Its  importance  would  at  once  strike 
all,  and  perhaps  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  o-overnment 
itself,  and  under  the  direction  of  her  wily  minister,  funds  might 
be  placed  in  private  hands  for  purchases' of  stock.  At  any  rate, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  stock  would  all  rapidly  be 
taken  up,  and  the  result  would  be,  that  British  stockholders, 
and  perhaps  the  British  government  itself,  would  control  the 
whole  enterprise.  It  at  any  rate  would  afford  her  a  pretext  for 
interference  on  the  score  of  protecting  the  property  of  her  sub- 
jects. This  principle  has  already  been  vociferously  claimed  for 
her  by  many  of  the  creditors  of  our  non-paying  states,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  import  to  her  as 
this,  it  would  ripen  into  a  governmental  assumption.  In  short, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  any  private  company  must  be,  the 
introduction  into  our  very  bosom  a  foreign  influence  that  will 
pierce  our  continent  from  shore  to  shore,  and,  in  a  double  sense, 
divide  our  happy  land. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  national,  because  its  vast  revenues  would 
not  only  enable  the  Government,  after  paying  off  the  cost,  to 
relieve  the  country  of  the  burden  of  almost  every  tax.  whether 
impost  or  otherwise,  but  afford  a  surplus,  Vvdiich  might  be  ex- 
pended to  advantage  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
in  strengthening  our  seaboard  and  harbor  defences  to  a  state 
amounting  to  impregnability. 

Having  settled  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  both  as  to  geo- 
graphical facility  and  as  to  mean.>  of  defraying  the  cost,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  time  necessary 'for  its  completion; 
and  though  our  arrangement  brings  this  third  in  order,  it  is  alto- 
gether first  in  importance. 

The  time  allowed  for  its  completion  should  be  limited  to  five 
years,  in  which  period  it  could  as  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
energies  of  our  government,  as  it  could  in  twenty-five  ! 

If  20,000  men^^  can  complete  500  miles  a  year,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  result  should  be  delayed  to  bestow  the  monopoly 
of  the  labor  on  5000  who  can  only  perform  125  miles  in  the 
same  time. 

Our  country  is  as  capable  of  a  great  effort  as  a  mean  one,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  one  worthy  of  her  genius  and  char- 
acter. We  repeat  that  time  is  the  great  object !  A  series  of 
rapidly  developing  political  events  prove  that  the  antagonistic 
principles  of  liberty  and  feudalism  arc  fast  approaching  their  final 
struggle.  Alarmed  at  our  astonishing  progress,  the  "monarchial 
governments  of  Europe  are  preparing  to  bring  their  centralized 
force  to  bear  upon  the  genius  of  Republicanism,  and  when  the 
collision  takes  place,  we,  as  the  grand  promoter  and  defender 
of  the  latter,  will  have  to  sustain  the  wdtole  brunt  of  the  shock. 
Let  us,  therefore,  arm  ourselves  against  the  crisis  in  time!  Let 

*  This  rnimbpr  is  not  offered  as  a  portion  of  the  rule  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  within  the  specifipd  time.  It.  however,  a  iar-er  number  of  workoipn  than 
t!io  al.ove  could  be  obtained  and  paid,  and  ilie  v^'ork  completed  in  a  still  less  time 
than  five  years,  so  much  the  belter  for  evor.v  interest  concerned. 
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us  extend  our  communications  across  our  country's  len-th  and 
breadth;  secure  the  possession  of  the  points  that  will  enable  us 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  both  oceans  and  the 
iiast  and  assume  a  position  worthy  of  the  champion  of  the 
w^orld  s  emancipation. 

As  many  men  should  be  employed  upon  the  work  as  i^  pos- 
sible to  be  obtained,  eyen  if  the  number  ran  up  to  20,000,  or 
should  go  eyen  beyond  that.  This  would  furnish  employment  to 
all  the  languishing  labor  of  the  great  cities,  and  force,  by  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  road,  an  immense  mechanical  and  labor- 
ing population  into  Oregon.  This  result  would  of  itself  peace- 
ably settle  our  title  against  the  world,  and  obyiate  entirely  any 
necessity  of  lurther  negotiation  or  force.  These  artizans  and 
laborers  haymg  long  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages  w^hich  they 
have  been  obliged  to  hoard,  would,  by  the  time\hey  arriyed  in 
that  distant  territory,  be  possessed  of  a  handsome  competence- 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  goyernment  bounty  to  settlers  be- 
come at  once  substantial  landed  proprietors,  whose  patriotism 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  would  be  securely  guaranteed  by  their 
interest  m  the  sod.  Our  government  in  exchan-e  for  its  eastern 
substratum  ot  snftering  population,  would  find  its  broad  and  fer- 
tile western  territories  sprinkled  with  hamlets,  and  ownino-  a 
c  ass  of_  intelligent  and  happy  husbandmen,  who  would  be  "the 
chiet  pride,  boast,  and  dependence  of  the  country. 

These  settlements  would  be  formed,  in  great  part  bv  the 
artizans  and  workers  on  the  road,  who  having  built  tetnporar.^ 
habitations  lor  tliemselves  and  families  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  work,  and  toreseeing  that  for  years  to  comj  they  would 
reap  a  rich  harvest  for  their  agricultural  labors  in  the  wants  of 
the  immense  army  of  pioneers  who  had  gone  before,  and  after- 
ward m  the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  would  yield  to  the  love  for  a 
stationary  home  and  the  dignity  of  independent  ownership  bv 
settling  permanently  in  every  fertile  portion  of  the  road-side 
1  he  places  of  those  who  thus  dropped  out  of  the  line  Avould  be 
supplied  by  the  new  emigrant,  whom  the  increased  price  of  labor 
m  our  Atlantic  cities  would  have  enticed  to  our  shores,  and  thus 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  enterprise  would  go  on,  redeeming  man 
after  man  from  the  abasement  of  ill-requited  servitude  into  the 
majesty  and  perfection  of  human  nature— lord  of  the  land  and 
w^ith  no  master  but  his  God. 

The  price  of  labor  in  our  great  cities  would  be  prooressive 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  its  completion;  and  tlm^ 
would  be  dra^vn  irom  capitalists  a  portion  of  their  hoards  for  its 
beneficial  diffusion  throughout  all  classes  of  the  community  The 
rights  of  hibor  would  be  vindicated  by  the  enforcement  of  a  more 
equal  division  of  its  returns  between  it  and  its  mercantile  depu- 
ties, and  a  great  step  would  be  taken  towards  elevatino-  it  to  its 
true  importance  in  the  social  scale.  The  anmial  drain'^of  pof)U- 
lation  to  the  interior,  and  the  new  direction  to  be  given  to  it 
south,  would  at  the  same  time  reduce  landed  property  nearer  f. 
Its  true  level,  and  modify  that  last  remnant  of  feudalism,  tht^ 
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landlord's  power,  into  a  bearable  evil.  These  two  influences 
combined,  will  do  more  at  a  stroke  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
the  niases,  to  check  the  fatal  tendency  to  a  division  of  interests 
and  distinction  of  castes  as  in  the  old  world  ;  to  divide  the  na- 
tional domain  among-  the  people,  and  thus  consummate  the  orig-i- 
nal-  scheme  of  the  creation,  than  all  the  agrarian  laws,  social 
chimeras,  and  visionary  legislation  could  in  centuries ! 

Here  we  bring  our  inciuiry  to  a  close.  We  have,  in  the  first 
place,  made  a  satisfactor}-  examination  of  our  title  to  Oregon  ; 
in  the  second,  proved  the  capabilities  of  that  region  for  support- 
ing a  numerous  population  :  in  the  third,  examined  the  facilities 
which  are  offered  for  easy  communication  between  it  and  the 
States,  and  in  the  fourth,  we  have  established  the  perfect  prac- 
ticability of  a  railroad  to  and  through  it,  and  following  out  the 
examination  of  this  feature  of  our  subject,  w^e  have  glanced  at 
the  most  ob\'ious  of  the  advantages  that  will  be  accomplished 
through  its  agency.  In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  the  earliest 
practicable  time  should  ])e  adopted  to  carry  out  the  design.  While 
France  and  ^lexico  mediate  the  segregation  of  the  continent,  and 
while  England  is  despatching  another  squadron  to  the  Artie  sea, 
we  certainly  are  called  upon  to  inquire  at  least,  by  an  actual  sur- 
vey, whether  we  ha\'e  not  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  territories 
superior  facilities  for  accomplishing  the  same  grand  purpose 
which  impels  them.  The  immediate  commencement  of  the  work 
itself,  would  not  conflict  with  any  treaty  stipulation,  nor  could 
it  justly  give  umbrage  to  any  other  power,  and  in  addition  to 
affording  a  pledge  to  The  People  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  towards  Oregon,  the  actual  prosecution  of  the 
measure  would  defeat  the  liritish  jugglers  in  their  design  of  cir- 
cumventing our  rights  by  protracted  negotiation. 

Let  them  negotiate  and  let  us  vv'ork,  and  wdiile  they  are  mous  - 
ing through  the  pages  of  Bynckershoeck  and  Puffendorff*  in  cab- 
inet caucauses,  and  solemn  diplomatists  are  exchanging  assur- 
ances of  profound  consideration,  thousands  of  our  hardy  citizens 
will  keep  pouring  through  the  gaps  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  grave  dispute,  l)e  smoking  their  pipes  in 
every  fertile  nook  in  Oregon. 

The  railroad  is  the  Great  Negotiator,  which  alone  can  settle 
ou.r  title  more  conclusivelv  than  all  the  diplomatists  in  the  world. 

Aside  from  th.e  consideration  of  national  aggrandisement,  this 
project  is  warranted  as  a  measure  of  political  economy  which 
makes  its  appeal  directly  to  the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  It 
would  be  a  benefaction  to  the  oppressed  masses  that  wor.ld  come 
with  a  peculiar  grace  from  a  parental  government  to  its  suffering 
children,  and  in  additinn  to  its  being  a  measure  for  their  gradual 
elevation  and  relief,  it  would  also  be  an  evidence  that  among  all 
the  chartered  privileges  lavished  time  and  again  upon  the  rich, 
the  government  could  find  it  in.  its  heart  to  make  at  least  one 
charter  for  the  poor. 

Lastlv,  if  the  magnetic  telegraph  sliould  be  added  to  this  com- 
prehensive scheme,  where  shall  calculation  look  for  the  limits  of 
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its  vast  results?  Basing-  our  conclusions  upon  our  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  present  century,  it  is  no  extravagance  to  predict  that 
in  less  than  fifty  years  we  shall  behold  in  our  beloved  country  a 
government,  holding  the  preponderance  of  power,  owning  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  hundred  millions,  with  a  central  capital  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Alississi'i3^,  commarrdfug  from  its  nucleus  of  power 
an  electric  communication  over  three  millions  of  square  miles, 
and  diffusing  its  congregated  science,  art,  philosophy,  enterprise 
and  intelligence;  its  enlarged  spirit  of  liberty,  phiianthrophy, 
peace  and  good  will,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  full- 
ness that  will  realize  at  last  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  millenium  ! 

Arouse,  then,  America,  and  obey  the  niandate  which  Destiny 
has  imposed  upon  you  for  the  redemption  of  a  world !  Send  forth 
upon  its  mighty  errand  the  spirit  of  enfranchised  man  ;  nor  let 
it  pause  until  it  bears  down  every  barrier  of  unrighteous  power : 
till  it  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  freedom  to  the  last  meridian, 
and  spreads  its  generous  influence  from  pole  to  pole! 


[End  of  Chapter  I..  History  of  Oregon.] 
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MARKING  THE  WASKINGTON-IDAHO  BOUNDARY. 

Until  1863  the  State  of  Idaho  formed  a  portion  of  what  was 
then  known  .is  Oregon.    Dnring  that  year  the  Territor}^  of  Idaho 
was  organized  hy  act  of  Congress  by  segregating  a  portion  of 
the  territories  of  AVashington,  Nevada,  Nebraska  and  the  State 
of  Oregon.    Tlie  following  year  the  new  Teri-itory  of  Idaho  lost 
a  portion  of  its  original  area  to  iovm  the  new  Territory  of  Alon- 
tana.   The  bonndaries  of  Idaho  as  organized  were  partly  natural; 
that  is,  formed  by  rivers  or  mountain  ehnius,  and  partly  artificial, 
or  parallels  of  latitude  or  meridians  of  longitude.    The  latter 
never  having  been  indicated  hy  nmrkings  on  the  earth's  surface, 
controversies  frequently  arose  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
in  the  various  territories  contagious  to  Idaho.    For  the  purposes 
of  taxation  and  the  settlement  of  disputed  matters  before  the 
coui'ts.  it  became  important  that  a  denuulcation  of  Idaho's  arti- 
ficial boundaries  should  be  made.    Accordingly,  in  1873,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  ^10.800  to  establish  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Idaho,  or  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington  not  already  established  by  nature.    The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  definitely  mark  on  the  earth's 
surface  by  conspicuous  monunHUits  accurately,  established,  this 
portion  of  Idaho \s  boundary.    To  execute  this  work,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cobnnbus  Delano,  appointed  the  writer, 
then   a    resident    of   Olympia,    Washington   Territory.    I  was 
instructed  to  begin  at  the  intersection  of  the  Snake  and  Clear- 
water Rivers,  as  said  intersection  existed   at   the   time   of  the 
organic  act  in  1863,  and  to  mai'k  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface 
from  that  initial  point  ruiuiing  due  north  to  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  this  being  tlie  boundai-y  between  l>ritish 
possessions  and  the  Tnited  States;   t(»  establish  an  iron  monu- 
ment at  the  initial  point,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  a  ])ost 
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seven  feet  long,  and  six  inelies  square,  imbedded  in  the  earth 
three  feet,  Avith  a  mound  three  feet  high  at  the  base  of  the  post, 
and  two  pits,  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  one 
on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  each  post.  The  posts 
were  to  be  marked  by  cutting  into  the  post  not  less  than  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  as  follows :  on  the  east  side,  the  word 
"Idaho,"  on  the  west»side  ''Washington,"  on  the  north  ''1S73." 
and  on  the  south,  the  distance  in  miles  from  the  initial  point.  I 
was  instructed  to  measure  the  distance  twice  by  chaining  and  to 
verify  the  measurements  by  astronomical  observations,  determin- 
ing the  latitude  within  three  seconds  of  arc  for  each  parallel  of 
latitude  at  the  even  degrees;  also,  to  make  observations  on 
Polaris  when  it  crossed  the  meridian  or  at  its  eastern  or  western 
elongation,  every  clear  night,  to  correct  the  alignment. 

The  party  organized  to  perform  this  work  proceeded  to 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  during  the  summer  of  1873.   It  consisted,  besides 
myself  as  officer  in  charge,  of  an  astronomer,  two  transit  men.  a 
leveler,  for  eiidinmen.  four  moundbuilders  and  axemen,  two  cooks 
and  three  packers.    One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  survey  was  tlie  terminatio]i  of  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  as  said  .iunction  existed  ten  years  prior  to  the  location  of 
the  survey.    The  Snake  River  is  a  rapid  stream,  floAving  about 
ten  miles  per  liour  through  alluvial  soil  with  shifting  channels 
and  changing  shores.    The  Clearwater  is  a  smaller  stream,  Avith 
similar  "banks  and  bed,  and  they  formed  a  .junction  just  below  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  town  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  built.  The 
party  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston  deter- 
mining this  initial  point.    Once  decided  upon,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  plant  a  visible  iron  monument  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  so  the  monument  was  erected  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  RiA-ers  above  high-water  mark  and 
has  remained  a  permanent  landmark  from  tliat  day  to  this.  The 
survey  was  made  with  much  care  and  deliberation,  the  chaining 
being  verified  by  the  astronomical  tests,  and  wherever  a  discrep- 
ancy was  found,  either  in  measurements  or  in  alignment,  the  line 
was  re-established   repeatedly  until   a  satisfactory  result  was 
obtained.    At  that  date  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  only  a 
few  frontiersmen  having  taken  up  claims  near  the  AVashifiatoTi- 
Tdaho  boundary,  between  Lewiston  and  the  British  boinidarv. 
No  white  man  not  a  member  of  the  sui'vcying  party,  exce{)t  two 
trappers,  was  seen  after  leaving  Cowley's  Bridge  on  tlie  S^pnkanc 
River  until  its  return  from  the  completion  of  the  .survey.  In 
crossing  the  ]*end  Oreille  River  thei-e  was  a  delav  of  three  davs 
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in  making  rafts  upon  Avhicli  the  instruments,  provisions  and  camp 
equipage  were  crossed.  There  were  forty-five  horses  used  in 
transportation.  Of  this  number  thirty  were  pack  horses  and  the 
balance  saddle  horses.  These  animals  were  driven  into  the  river 
and  crossed  by  swimming,  the  men  crossing  on  the  rafts.  Where 
the  line  intersects  the  Pend  Oreille  Kiver  it  crosses  two  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these  islands  were  two  trappers  who  were  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  surveyors,  and  the  surprise  was  recip- 
rocal, much  information  being  obtained  from  both  parties  as  to 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  its  water,  timber  and 
grazing  facilities  being  inquired  into  by  the  surveying  party. 

AVhen  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
country  from  the  Spokane  Kiver  north  having  been  heavily  tim- 
bered, mountainous  and  rocky  and  progress  with  the  work  slow 
and  laborious,  it  was  found  that  the  provisions  had  all  been  con- 
sumed except  several  sacks  of  flour.  This  flour  was  divided  into 
equal  parts  and  given  pro  rata  to  the  members  of  the  party.  On 
the  summit  of  Old  Baldy  :\Iountain,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
terminal  point,  all  of  the  live  stock,  the  packers  and  the  cooks 
were  left  in  camp  and  the  others  took  their  blankets  on  their 
backs  and  tlieir  ration  of  flour  and  started  to  complete  the  last 
fifteen  miles  of  tlie  boundary  line.  It  required  five  dciys  to  blaze 
and  mark  this  line  through  the  heavy  timber.  When  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  was  reached  by  chaining,  and  the  test  made  by  lati- 
tude observations  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  chaining',  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  a  well-defined  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  would  be  intersected  at 
this  point.  The  instructions  from  the  Washington  autliorities 
stated  that  said  international  boundary  had  been  carefully  estab- 
lished by  a  .joint  commission  of  British  and  American  engineers, 
that  the  timber  had  been  razed  to  the  earth's  surface  and  tiiat 
a  strip  of  open  country,  sixty  feet  wide,  would  be  found  marking 
the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  party  was  greatly  surprised,  em- 
barra.ssed  and  puzzled  to  find  no  indit-ations  whatever  of  any 
white  man  having  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  this  parallel. 

After  spending  two  days  in  a  vain  search  for  some  evidence 
of  the  international  boundary  tlie  party  made  its  permanent 
location  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  started  on  its  weary 
return  to  Old  Baldy  I\rountain.  Their  flour  was  now  exhausted 
and  they  returned  in  an  almost  famished  condition.  I-^rtunately 
the  packers  and  cooks  had  killed  a  moose  in  the  absence  of  the 
field  party  and  some  dritxl  peas  were  found  from  which  coftee 
v*-as  made  and  some  dried  salmon  was  ol)tained  from  the  Indians, 
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and  upon  this  diet  the  party  managed  to  get  back  to  Cowley's 
Bridge  where  a  supply  of  provisions  was  bought  and  the  party 
continued  its  homeward  march,  disbanding  at  Lewiston,  Idaho 
m  the  winter  of  '73  and  74. 

I  returned  directly  to  Olyinpia  by  way  of  Walla  AYalla  and 
Portland  and  made  a  brief  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  stating  the  conditions  found  at  tlie 
terminal  point,  where  no  evidences  of  an  international  boundary 
could  be  found,  and  asked  for  further  instructions.    In  those 
days  it  required  two  weeks  for  a  letter  to  reach  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  Olympia.    In  about  six  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from 
tlie  Department  advising  me  that  a  search  of  the  report  of  the 
international  boundary  survey  on  file  in  the  State  De])artment 
disclosed  the  fact  that  for  a  distance  of  about  twentv  miles  east 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  the  point  where  the  Washington-Idaho 
boundary  terminated  the  international  line  had  not  been  estab- 
lished because  of  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  topography  and 
the  belief  among  the  engineers  of  the  two  governments  that  the 
land  was  too  worthless  to  ever  be  settled  by  white  men.  The 
Commission  had  omitted  to  establish  this  part  of  the  line  and 
resumed  their  work  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  east  and  run- 
ning thence  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Lake  of  the 
AA^oods.    The  receipt  of  the  information  that  the  international 
boundary  line  had  not  been  estal>lished  where  it  should  be  inter- 
sected by  the  AYashington-Idaho  boundary  was  a  great  relief  of 
the  suspense  which  I  had  suffered  because  of  the  pc^itive  instruc- 
tions to  close  my  line  upon  the  well-marked  international  boun- 
dary supposed  to  liave  been  established  with  great  care  by  eno-i- 
neers  of  national  fame.    I  immediately  began  the  preparation  of 
an  elaborate  report  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  field  and  con- 
sumed the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  completing  the  report,  mai)s 
and  other  details  reqnired  by  my  instructions.    A  report  of  the 
survey  is  given  briefly  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  for  the  year  1874. 

AVhile  there  has  been  some  discussion  among  the  residents 
and  particularly  in  newspapers  of  tln^  two  Territories  contiouous 
to  this  boundary,  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  location,  aiul  various 
schemes  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  line  mi-ht  be  mov(>d 
iarther  east  or  farther  west,  no  evidence  as  to  its  incorrect  estab- 
lishment has  been  submitted  to  the  Departinent  of  suHieient  value 
to  cause  a  re-survey.  The  old  line  is  now  bein-  ivmarked  l)y 
more  penminent  monuments  and  the  dcmmrkation  as  (Established 
in  18/:i  will  probably  never  be  (-hanged.    Some  fifteen  or  twentv 
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years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  four  northern  counties  of  Idaho  to  Washington,  but 
President  Cleveland  withheld  his  signature  and  the  measure 
failed.  For  the  first  ninety  miles  the  boundary  runs  through  an 
agricultural  region,  a  portion  of  which,  the  so-called  Palouse 
Country,  is  the  richest  farming  section  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  last  lifty  miles,  or  from  the  Spokane  Eiver  north  to  the 
terminus,  the  boundary  runs  through  an  extremely  rough  country, 
being  heavily  timbered,  mountainous,  rocky  and  covered  with 
down  timber  and  heavy  underbrush. 

In  the  personnel  of  the  party  were  several  men  who  have 
since  become  well  known  and  prominent  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties. Hon.  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  has  been  Speaker 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Oregon.  The  late  W.  Byron  Daniels 
was  for  several  terms  Mayor  of  Vancouver,  "Washington,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  a  leading  attorney 
in  his  home  town.  A.  Reeves  Ayres  has  been  Clerk  or  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ]Mr. 
Dysart,  of  Ellensburg,  is  a  prominent  farmer  in  his  own  section. 
These  were  all  members  of  the  surveying  party.  The  astronomer, 
Denison,  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  ^lichigan  continuously  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  man  originally  engaged  for  that  work  was  Dr.  ]\lark  AV. 
Harrington,  late  ju-esident  of  the  University  of  Washington  and 
a  classmate  of  mine,  but  after  engaging  for  this  work  he  was 
offered  a  more  tempting  field  by  Professor  Dall  in  his  survey  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  T  ol)tained  the  services  of  Professor 
Denison  as  his  substitute  in  the  Washington-Idaho  boundxiry 
work.  > 
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HISTORY  OF  SAN  JUAN  ISLAND. 

temJe^Ylll^'^fe^^c'a^^^e^  ?o"^^.^  "i^^^'^^^?^-  -  Nova  Scotia.  S.p, 

Fraser  River  gold  excitement  of  i?5S  and  K  nmv  tho'or^'f  liv  nP^"'"'^ 
the  San  Juan  Island  colonv  of  Ampricans  of  rhe  rv?.n  A,^     ^        |^'X'vor  of 
and  his  family  enjoy  the  respect  of  ^the  con?nn  nitv  a^FH^ 

as  of  the  other  present  settlements  of  tii.^  >;:Vt,  t,,,     t  7  Jriarboi,  as  well 

the  Biblical  thrie  score  and  t?n  yea?s  ?t  in?ov'1Se  Jfr^n?'''^^"'!-^^^"^^ 
successful  village  blacksmith.— Editor.  J  ^  "JOJ  s  the  stienuous  lite  of  a 

W.  D.  Oakes  and  I.  returnino-  from  the  Fraser  River  minino- 
excitement,  arrived  in  Victoria.  B.  C.  on  our  way  back  to  Cali! 
forma.    There  we  got  acquainted  with  some  hunters  and  they 
-   told  us  about  San  Juan  Island.    They  told  us  wliat  a  fine  island 
It  was,  full  of  game.   So  we  went  there  to  see  it.    There  appeared 
to  be  a  lodestone  on  the  island,  for  we  got  stuck  there  at  once 
We  found  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  a  station  on  the 
island.    They  had  2,000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses. 
There  was  also  an  American  Customs  Inspector  by  the  name  of 
Hubbs. 

AVe  took  up  farms  and  soon  there  came  a  number  of  other 
American  citizens  to  the  island.    All  took  up  farms,  and  among 
them  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cutler  who  took  a  farm" 
This  was  in  June.  1859,  and  we  prepared  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July.    AVe  hoisted  a  fine  iiagpole  and  got  a  large  American 
flag,  and  on  the  Fourth  we  hoisted  our  flag  and  we  had  a  glorious 
time.    There  were  fourten  of  us  and  we  ])assed  a  resolution  that 
each  one  of  us  had  to  make  a  speech.    There  was  a  Welshman 
in  the  number.    AYhen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  he  said  w(^ 
should  not  only  be  independent  of  Great  Britain,  but  we  should 
have  a  government  of  our  own  on  such  a  beautiful  island  as  tliis 
was.    So  we  kept  up  our  flag  for  four  days.    And  there  came  a 
man-of-war  steamer  up  in  the  Straits,  and  there  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  board,  by  the  name  of  Harney,  a 
large  man  and  very  firm.    He  spied  our  fiag  with  his  ol ass,  but 
was  so  far  away  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  an  Amerk-an  fla-. 
So  he  said  to  the  Captain: 

''Take  this  glass  and  see  if  you  can  tell  if  that  is  an  Ameri- 
can flag." 

So  the  Captain  took  the  glass  and  said  that  it  was  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  flag,  when  the  Ceneral  said:  ^'Give  me  the 
glass."   After  looking  some  time  he  said: 

"Don't  you  know  your  own  country's  flag?  Put  tlie  steamer 
in  to  the  island  till  I  see  what  this  flag  means." 

(290) 
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It  was  the  first  American  flag  ever  hoisted  on  the  island.  So 
the  General  kmded.  Seeing  suck  a  strange  thing  as  a  man-of-war 
coming  into  our  harbor,  we  all  went  to  see  him  Land.   So  he  said: 

''Are  you  Americans?" 

''Yes.'' 

''Is  that  your  flag?" 

"Yes."  y,  ■  ' 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  • 

So  we  told  him.  When  we  found  out  who  .he  was  we  com- 
menced to  lay  our  complaints  to  him  against  the  Hudson  Bay 
Comxjany  and  the  Indians.  We  asked  him  if  he  would  send  us  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  protect  us  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's threats  to  take  us  prisoners.  They  had  sent  a  gunboat  to 
take  one  of  our  men  to  A^ictoria,  and  we  told  him  all  about  the 
hog  scrape  which  I  will  give  you  later.    The  General  said: 

"If  you  will  send  me  a  petition  with  twenty-five  signers  I 
will  send  you  a  company  of  soldiers." 

He  loft  and  ^\  <mt  straight  to  BcUingham,  and  there  was  one 
company  there.  He  commanded  Captain  Pickett  to  move  at  once 
to  San  Juan  with  his  command,  and  when  Pickett  landed  with 
his  sixty  soldiers  and  the  outfit,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  man- 
ager sent  to  Victoria  to  Governor  Douglas  and  told  the  story. 
So  Governor  Douglas  sent  a  man-of-war  to  Pickett's  camp  and 
turned  his  vessel  broadside  on  the  camp  and  ran  out  his  guns 
toward  the  camp,  and  sent  an  officer  to  Pickett  and  ordered  Pick- 
ett to  prepare  to  leave  the  island  at  once. 

Pickett  sent  back  word  that  he  was  sent  here  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  his  commauder4n-chief,  and  if  the  man-of-war 
Avould  land  every  man  on  this  island  he  would  fire  on  them  as  Ions 
as  he  had  a  man  left. 

So  the  English  officer  got  Pickett's  answer  and  they  pulled  in 
their  guns  and  went  to  Victoria.  Captain  Pickett  sent  a  row- 
boat  to  Steilacoom  where  the  commander-in-chief  stayed  until  he 
heard  from  the  result  of  the  landing  by  Pickett.  So  they  told 
the  story  to  Harney,  commander-in-chief,  who  commanded  all 
the  troops  in  this  region  to  go  at  once  to  San  Juan  Island.  Eight 
companies  of  soldiers  landed  on  a  foggy  morning  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  Then  the  man-of-war  went  into  the  harbor 
with  fifteen  guns  and  all  the  baggace.  Iliere  they  found  three 
English  men-of-wai'  in  the  harbor.  They  commenced  to  land  their 
guns.  Then  the  fun  connnenced.  They  landed  fifteen  guns  and 
had  800  soldiei-s  working  day  and  night  li(>a\-ing  up  earth  forti- 
fications, and  when  the  news  came  to  \'ict()ria  thei'r  were  1,000 
miners  ready  to  take  Victoria  when  they  heard  the  first  gun  tired. 
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All  the  banks  in  Victoria  took  all  their  money  and  put  it  on 
board  the  men-of-war. 

The  Grovernor  of  Victoria  ordered  the  men-of-war  to  go  and 
drive  tlie  Americans  o\Y  the  island,  but  the  English  Admiral  was 
not  there,  so  the  fleet  would  not  obey  the  Governor  till  he  came. 
So  when  he  came  he  told  the  Governor  that  he  did  n(^t  know  the 
xVmericans  as  he  did.  They  are  like  mosquitoes,  kill  one  and 
there  Avill  be  a  thousand  to  take  his  place.    The  Admiral  said: 

''I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  I  would  r^ither  shed  tears 
than  shed  one  drop  of  blood.  Governor,  we  will  leave  this  to 
our  government.  If  they  order  me  to  fire  on  those  Americans  I 
will  obey,  but  not  till  then." 

While  this  was  going  on  we  sent  an  ex|>ress  across  the  plains, 
which  took  one  month  to  reach  our  government,  and  our  govern- 
ment sent  out  Commander-in-Chief  WinHeld  Scott  with  instruc- 
tions to  not  land  on  any  English  soil  and  to  make  peace  if  he 
could.  So  he  landed  at  Port  Angeles  and  communicated  with 
Governor  Douglas.  Afrer  a  long  time  of  communication,  Scott 
was  firm  and  finally  made  a  treaty  that  each  government  could 
plant  one  company  of  soldiers  on  the  disputed  territory,  and  that 
each  should  rule  their  own  people,  and  we  remained  under  such 
rule  for  seventeen  years.  There  never  was  a  monarch  in  the 
world  that  had  more  power  than  they.  The  English  Captain 
defied  the  English  Custom  House,  seized  a  boat  and  would  not 
return  her  to  the  English  Custom  House,  so  the  Custom  House 
petitioned  Queen  Victoria  and  had  him  removed.  I  have  the 
first  dispatch  that  ever  went  to  San  Francisco,  which  cost  me  $45. 
and  I  had  the  Amei-ican  Captain  removed. 

Then  we  had  pea<-e  and  had  lots  of  fun.  The  English  com- 
pany would  invite  the  American  soldiers  to  their  camp  and  luive 
great  feasts.  Then  the  American  soldiers  would  invite  the  Eng- 
lish soldi. M's  t(.  tluMr  cauij)  and  thought  they  would  outdo  them 
in  feasting.  Su  they  filled  the  Englislimen  with  all  that  could 
be  furnished  until  they  knew  they  could  not  eat  any  more.  Then 
they  cleared  off  the  tables  and  the  waiters  came  in  Avilh  piles  of 
plates  in  tli.ur  arms,  and  the  Englishmen  asked: 
^'AVhat  are  \-()u  going  to  do?" 

"We  are  going  to, serve  the  balance  of  our  feast." 
"Eloody  my  eyes!  We  CcinT  eat  any  more." 
"AVell.  if  you  can't  eat  any  more  the  waiters  will  cai-ry  away 
the  dishes.'' 

The  wi-i(<M-  was  invited  to  that  foast  and  knew  of  the  Xv'wk. 
There  was  not  another  thing  to  put  on  llu-  tabh\  but  the  blulT 
worked  well. 
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I  said  I  would  tell  you  about  the  hoix  scrape  that  nearly 
caused  a  war  between  two  grreat  nations.  The  man  by  the  name 
of  Cutler  had  a  farm  with  a  small  garden  of  potatoes.  "While  we 
had  to  go  forty  miles  across  the  Straits  in  a  rowboat,  you  will 
see  that  potatoes  were  potatoes.  This  Cutler  potato  patch  was 
growing  tine.  One  day  a  hog  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany broke  into  Cutler's  potato  patch.  Cutler  went  to  the  Com- 
pany's agent  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  take  care  of  this  hog  he 
would  kill  him.  The  hog  came  and  rooted  all  the 'potatoes.  When 
Cutler  came  home  the  hog  was  still  in  his  garden.  He  got  his 
gun  and  shot  the  pig.  Then  he  went  to  the  Hudson  Bay  agent 
and  offered  to  pay  for  the  hog,  but  the  agent  refused  to  take  pay 
and  said  he  would  send  for  the  gunboat  and  have  him  arrested 
and  taken  to  A''ictoria.  The  gunboat  came  to  arrest  him  and  I 
had  to  plead  with  Cutler  to  hide,  for  I  knew  that  Cutler  was  a 
good  shot  and  was  going  to  kill  all  that  would  come  to  arrest 
him.  If  there  was  any  shooting  to  be  done  we  all  had  to  take, 
a  hand  in  it,  for  we  could  Icill  ail  that  could  come,  for  Ave  were 
all  tine  riflemen.  "We  could  hit  a  10-cent  mark  at  100  yards.  So 
you  see  it  was  not  fear  that  caused  me  to  coax  Cutler  to  hide,  but 
I  did  not  want  those  men  killed.  So  finally  Cutler  took  my  advice 
and  when  they  came  to  arrest  Cutler  they  could  not  tind  him. 
That  saved  bloodshed.  This  is  the  story  we  told  General  Harney 
when  we  got  the  soldiers. 

Tn  the  course  of  seventeen  years  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
decided,  as  arbitrator,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  dispute  over  San  Juan  Island  was  settled. 

The  writer  is  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age  and  is  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  running  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  while  opening  up 
this  country  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  hrst  settlers  now  left  alive. 
He  can  do  more  work  than  the  general  averuge  of  young  men. 
He  helped  to  build  the  first  Pi'esbyterian  ehurch  in  this  great 
State  of  AVashington  and  was  nn  elder  in  that  church  for  twenty- 
two  years.  Twelve  years  ago  I  fouTid  a  religion,  a  church  that 
paid  me  a  dividend  at  once  by  keeping  me  in  good  lu^alth.  I  a^n 
alile  to  -work  when  I  wish  as  easy  as  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
I  have  been  in  the  best  of  health  since  I  made  this  discovery  and 
am  hap}uer  than  ever  l)efort^  in  my  lifetime.  I  would  advise  my 
fellow  bi'others  and  sisters  to  set  all  old  {)rejudiL'e  aside  and 
investigate  Christian  Science,  whic-h  will  teach  you  to  bt>  happy, 
healthy  and  prosru'rous,  with  good  will  toward  all. 

CHAKLES  :\[cKAY. 

Friday  Harbor.  June  29,  190S. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


During  our  late  war  with  Spain  we  heard  much  about  the 
moribund  condition  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  power  and  future 
destiny  of  the  Angio-Saxous,  by  the  later  being  meant  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uuited  States.  It  is*  questionable 
whether  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  can  be  used  with  propriety  in  that 
sense  now.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  people  of  England  proper, 
particularly  of  southeastern  England,  but  not  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Out  of  our  population  of  76,000,000  we  had 
in  1900  nearly  9,000,000  negroes,  about  8,500,000  foreiguers  not 
of  English  or  Scotch  descent,  and  about  13,000,000  natives  with 
one  or  both  parents  foreign-born  and  not  of  English  or  Scotch 
descent.  If  to  these  be  aded  all  the  other  natives  whose  ancestors 
were  of  other  than  Euglish  or  Scotch  descent,  we  shall  have  a 
number  equal  to  consideral)ly  more  than  half  of  our  entire  popu- 
lation. To  call  ourselves  Anglo-Saxons  is  therefore  manifestly 
wrong  and  misleading,  at  least  in  a  numerical  sense.  The  only 
race-name  tliat  we  could  properly  apply  to  ourselves  is  the  name 
Teutonic,  for  I  think  we  are,  and  shall  long  continue  to  be,  chiefly 
Teutonic  in  race;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  the  people  of  Endish, 
Dutch,  C  rCT'man  and  Scandinavian  immiii^'ration  or  descent  con- 
stitute, and  will  long  constitute,  more  than  half  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  name  Teutonic  cannot  be  appropriated  by  us 
or  by  the  English,  for  the  Dutch,  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
can  claim  it  with  equal  right.  So  there  is  no  race  name  that  we 
can  adopt  that  will  apply  to  us  distinctively  or  to  us  and  the 
English  conjointly.  Perliaps  American  for  ourselves  and  Anglo- 
American  for  us  and  the  Endish  are  the  best  designations  we  can 
find,  if  we  usurp  the  right  to  use  the  name  American.  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  particular  subject  of  this  article  is  the  making  of  the 
English  people. 

The  English  people  are  a  mixture  of  the  Teutons  and  Celts 
that  met  in  Britain  in  consequence  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  later 
conquests  of  that  country.  The  British  Islands  in  tlie  time  of 
Julius  Caesai* — and  we  have  no  sure  knowledii-c  of  them  from  an 
earlier  time — were  inhabited  by  tlie  Celtic  race,  as  were  also  ( faul 
and  othei-  pnrts  of  the  European  continent.  The  southern  part 
of  the  island  of  Great  Brit;iin,  as  far  north  as  the  Scotch  higii- 
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lands,  was  called  by  the  Komaus  Britannia,  and  the  northern  Cale- 
donia, and  the  people  were  called  resptJctively  Britons  and  Cale- 
donians, or  Picts.  Ireland  was  called  Ilibernia,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  thirteenth  century  also  Scotia,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  Scots.  All  these  people  were  Celtic,  but  are  divided  by 
writers  on  the  subject  into  two  main  divisions,  the  Brythons,  or 
Cymry,  in  the  south  of  the  maiu  isUnid,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
north  and  in  Ilibernia  and  the  Isle  of  3Ian. 

The  first  conquest  of  Britain  was  made  by  the  Romans. 
Julius  Caesar  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  55  B.  C.  and  again  the  folloAving  year. 
The  real  conquest  began  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.  T).  43)  and 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (A.  D.  84).  It  extended  north- 
ward to  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  where  Agricola  built  a  line 
of  forts  across  the  country  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  known  as  the  Wall  of  Antonine  and  later  as  Graham's 
Dyke.  In  the  second  century  a  fortified  wail,  knoAvn  as  Hadrian's 
"Wall  and  hiler  as  the  Wall  of  Severus.  was  built  farther  south, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Firth,  or  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle,  soine  distance  south  of  the  later  boundary  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Roman  province  of  .Britain,  then, 
corresponded  to  present  England  and  Wales;  for  the  northern 
part,  between  the  two  walls,  was  often  overrun  by  the  Picts,  and 
the  Romans  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  continuous  dominion 
over  that  country.  During  the  long  occupancy  of  Britain  the 
Romans  drained  marshes,  constructed  roads  and  in  other  respects 
developed  a  material  civilization,  of  wliich  signs  remain  to  this 
day.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  language  and 
nationality  of  the  natives,  as  they  did  in  Spain,  Gaul  and  Northern 
Italy.  Only  a  few  Roman  words  remained,  which  were  later 
adopted  into  the  language  of  the  English,  such  as  port,  wall,  foss, 
street  and  a  few  others.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  there  was  much 
blood  mixture  Avith  the  natives,  or  that  many  Romans  remained 
in  the  island  after  the  Roman  dominion  came  to  an  end.  The 
Roman  legions  were  recalled  about  the  year  410  to  defend  Rome 
and  Italy  against  the  West  Goths  and  other  Teutons,  and  the 
Britons  Avere  left  to  themselves.  During  the  Roman  occupation 
the  province  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  from  two  external 
enemies,  the  Saxons  and  other  Teutons,  who  troubled  the  eastern 
shore,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  vrho  came  down  upon  the  country 
from  the  north. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  the  Britons  had  become  un- 
warlike,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  legions  they  were  ill 
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prepared  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  foreign  enemies,  as 
they  were  also  broken  up  into  parties  by  internal  dissentions. '  In 
their  distress  they  made  the  mistalff?  of  pitting  one  enemy  against 
another.  A  party  of  Jutes  under  Hengest  and  Ilorsa'^are  said 
to  have  been  engaged  by  King  Yortigern  to  drive  back  tlie  Picts 
and  Scots.  This  they  did  effectively;  but  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  reward,,  or  whatcA'er  the  cause  Avas,  they  next  turned  their 
weapons  against  the  AVelsh,  or  British,  and  the  long  war  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  tlie  English,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  began,  a 
war  which  lasted  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  from  449 
till  613.  It  was  a  bloody  exterminating  war  of  race  against  race. 
Teuton  against  Celt,  heathen  against  Christian,  out  of  which 
conflict  grew  some  of  the  traditions  concerning  King  Arthur,  the 
national  hero  of  the  Welsh  in  this  struggle  for  existence. 

The  Teutonic  tribes  that  conquered  Britain  from  the  Welsh 
and  made  it  into  England  were  the  Jutes,  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons,  later  called  collectively  tlu^  Anglo-Saxons.  They  called 
themselves  Angelcyn  or  Angeltheod,  that  is,  the  English  people. 
They  came  from  Jutland,  Schleswig-IIolstein  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  what  is  novr  northwestern  Germany.  They  were  then 
close  akin  and  next-door  neighbors  to  the  Germans  (Saxons, 
Frisians  and  Low  Franks)  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Scandi- 
navians (Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians)  on  the  other.  King 
Alfred  the  Great  (849-901).  who  wrote  the  first  geographic  and 
ethnographic  account  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  says,  in 
speaking  of  Jutland,  Schleswig  and  the  Danish  Islands:  ''In 
these  lands  the  English  dwelt  before  they  came  to  this  land,'' 
that  is  to  England.  The  first  to  come  were  the  Jutes  (Eotas), 
wdio  were  perhaps  related  to  the  people  that  still  occupy  Jutland. 
They  began  the  English  conquest  in  the  year  449.  Occuiiying 
the  island  of  Thanet  as  their  base  of  operations  they,  bit  by  bit, 
gained  possession  of  Kent,  which  became  the  first  English  king- 
dom in  Britain,  as  Canterbury  became  the  first  seat  of  English 
learning.  The  Welsh  were  killed  or  driven  westward.  Other 
Jutes  occupied  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining 
mainland.  Twenty-eight  years  later  (477)  a  band  of  Saxons 
under  Aelle  and  Cissa  took  possession  of  the  district  westward 
of  Kent  (Sussex),  and  eighteen  years  after  that  (495)  another 
party  of  Saxons  under  Cerdic  and  Cyin-ie  sailed  up  Southampton 
water  and  began  tlie  corKpiest  of  the  rest  of  Southern  licitain. 
In  the  year  520  they  met  witli  a  terrible  defeat  at  Badon  Hill  at 
the  hands  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  led  in  this  battle,  it  is  tu'lieved. 
by  King  Arthur.    After  this  defeat  there  was  a  long  Inll  in  the 
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Saxon  advance  in  this  part  of  the  country:  but  eventually  the 
West  Saxons,  as  they  were  here  called,  built  up  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  comprising  all  the  country  south 
of  the  Thames,  except  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  much  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Thames  and  along  what  is  now  the  Welsh  border. 
Other  Saxons  occupied  the  district  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Kent  (Essex)  and  still  others  the  adjoining  district  west  of 
Essex  (^liddlesex).  These  Saxons  were  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
great  northern  tribe  of  Germans  then  known  as  Saxons,  who 
were  afterward  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great  and  by  him  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Low  Germans,  or  Plattdeutseh.  With 
the  Saxons  that  went  to  Britain  there  were  also  Frisians. 

The  third  tribe,  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  three  tribes 
spoken  of  collectively  as  well  as  to  the  country,  was  the  Angles 
(Engle),  who  came  from  Schleswig  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
the  most  numerous  of  the  three.  They  lived  between  the  Jutes 
and  the  Saxons  and  ai-e  said  to  have  left  their  old  home  in  a 
body.  Their  memory  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  name  of 
Angeln,  which  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Schleswig,  between 
Flensburg  Fiord  and  the  S^chlei,  and  which  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained waste  after  tlie  Angles  had  emigrated.  The  Angles 
settled  the  country  between  Essex  and  the  Wash,  where  they  were 
known  as  the  Xorthfolk  and  the  Southfolk,  or  collectively  as 
East  Angles,  forming  one  of  the  Anglian  kingdoms.  East  Anglia. 
Others  settled  the  great  interior  ])etween  the  Hund)er  and  the 
Saxons,  wh.ei*e  they  were  known  by  various  names,  but  collec- 
tively as  the  Mercians,  or  Marchmen,  and  their  country  as  ^Mercia. 
Still  others  occupied  the  districts  between  the  Iluml)er  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  They  wei'C  known  as  the  Northumbrians  and 
their  country  as  Xorthumberland.  or  Xorthumbria.  Tliis  was 
sometimes  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  divichxl  into  two,  Deira 
between  the  Ilumber  and  the  Tees,  and  Bernicia  between  the 
Tees  and  the  Firth  of  Fortli.  These  various  parties  of  Saxons 
and  Angles  gradually  puslied  their  way  farther  and  fai'tluM'  Avest- 
ward.  The  Britons  were  doubtless  in  part  subdued  and  enslaved 
and  may  eventually  have  mixed  with  and  contributed  a  strain  of 
Welsh  blood  tf^  the  English.  This  is  infered  from  the  nature  of 
the  Welsh'  words  in  Eniilish.  which  are  mostly  names  of  farm 
and  kitchen  utensils  and  indi<'ate  the  social  positioii  of  the  people 
that  introduced  them.  P>ut  the  war  was  very  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  tlu^re  is  evei-y  reason  to  b(^lie\'e  that,  at  least  in  the  early 
period  of  the  long  struggle,  the  Welsh  were  for  the  most  part 
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either  killed  or  bodily  driven  Avestward.    They  were  at  last  con- 
fined  to   Wales   proper  (Xorth    Wales)    and   Cornwall  (West 
AYales),  the  latter  being  for  eentnries  looked  npon  as  a  separate 
country  and  not  thoroughly  anglicized  till  within  recent  times. 
Cornish  was  spoken  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Another  part  of  the  country  where  they  held  out  for  a  while 
was  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  comprising  the 
.  northwestern  counties  of  what  is  now  England  and  the  s'outh- 
western  counties  of  present  Scotland.    In  613,  after  a  great  vic- 
tory, the  Angles  pressed  on  to  the  Irish  Sea  at  Chester,  "thus  sep- 
arating Wales  from  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde.    Somewhat  earlier 
after  the  battle  of  Deorham.  in  577,  the  Saxons  had  extended 
their  dominion  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  separating  Wales  from 
Cornwall.  ■  From  about  the  year  613,  then,  we  may  resard  the 
continuous  war  of  conquest  to  be  at  an  end  and  the  Eno-Hsh  to  be 
in  permanent  possession  of  at  least  half  of  Britain ;  and  the  rest 
was  little  by  little  absorbed  and  anglicized  except  Wales  proper, 
where  the  ATelsh  language  is  still  enthusiastically  maintained. 

Shortly  before  this  long  war  ended,  missionaries  had  been 
sent  from  Rome  to  convert  the  English  (597),  and  within  a  hun- 
dred  years  the  whole  country  became  Christian.  Schools  were 
founded,  and  in  the  eighth  century  literatui-e  and  Icarnino'  flour- 
ished as  nowhere  else  in  AYestern  Europe.  Politically  the  history 
of  the  seventh  and  eightli  centuries  is  largely  a  record  of  internal 
war  among  the  various  English  kingdoms,  in  Avhich  the  Welsh 
often  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  spirit  of  nationality 
among  the  English  being  weak.  The  outcome  was  the  supremacy 
of  Wessex  under  the  strong  hand  of  Ecgbert,  which  supremacy 
became  the  nucleus  of  resistance  against  the  new  enemy  that  had 
already  begun  to  threaten  the  couiitry  and  every  year  became 
stronger  and  bolder. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Bi'itain  was  the  last  ripple  of  that 
first  great  wave  in  the  m.ovejnent  of  the  Teutonic  race  southward 
and  westward,  beginning  in  the  fourth  century,  which  destroyed 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  AVest  and  erected  new  states  upon  its 
ruins.  The  second  great  wave  in  this  general-movement  was  that 
on  which  the  northern  representatives  of  this  race  sought  new 
outlets  for  their  surplus  energy  or  new  homes  for  theii'  over- 
flowing numbers;  in  other  words,  the  Vikiiig  expeditions,  which 
begaii  in  the  eighth  and  lasted  to  the  eleventh  century,  resultina- 
in  the  foundation  of  new  states,  with  far-reaching  influences  on 
race,  language,  literature,  manners  and  institutions.  ExceptiuL'- 
northwestern  France,  where  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  the  ninth 
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century  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  found  a  new  race,  the 
British  Isles  ^ve^e  more  directly  exposed  to  their  attacks  than 
any  other  pnrt  of  Europe.  In  Ireland  they  founded  kin,iidoms  at 
Limerick,  AViiterford  and  Dublin,  wliich  lasted  for  centuries,  at 
least  the  kingdom  of  Dublin.  Their  power  here  was  broken  by 
King  Brian,  who  inflicted  a  ci'ushing'  defeat  upon  them  in  the 
battle  of  Clontai-f  in  1014.  At  the  same  time  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  I\Ian,  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shetlands, 
Faroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland  and  large  parts  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  such  as  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  the  Faroes  we  leave  out  of  consideration,  as  tliey  have 
remained  permanently  nncler  Norwegian  or  Danish  dominion.  In 
l)arts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle-  of  ^lan  and  the  islands  north  and 
west  of  Scotland,  which  for  centuries  were  tributary  to  Norway, 
the  Norse  overlordship  was  broken  in  the  battle  of  Lai-gs.  in  1263, 
wlien  the  great  King  ITakon  the  Fourth  of  Norway  was  over- 
thrown by  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland.  In  the  Ork- 
neys, where  the  people  were  for  the  most  part  Norse,  and  in  the 
Shetlands,  ^vhere  they  were  wholly  Norse,  the  Norse  speech  main- 
tained itself  fo]'  about  a  thousand  yeai's  and  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct till  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  respectively. 

In  England  the  first  Yiking  attacks  were  made  in  7S9  and 
in  793-94,  but  were  at  first  sporadic  and  made  by  small  bands  of 
men,  the  object  being  booty.  In  the  eonrse  of  the  following  cen- 
tury the  invading  ])arties  became  greater  and  greater,  luitil  866, 
when  an  army  came  that  ovet^wintered  and  never  again  left  the 
country.  They  brought  Iheii*  families  with  them  and  settled  down 
permanently.  In  a  few  years  they  had  conqmu'ed  and  occupied 
all  the  nortlieast  half  of  the  country.  By  the  peace  of  Wedmore, 
concluded  in  S7S  between  King  Alfred  and  the  Danish  King  Guth- 
rum,  the  Danes  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  country 
lying  north  and  e;ist  of  a  line  drawn  from  London  to  Chester, 
more  than  half  of  England.  A  part  of  this  territory  was  I'econ- 
qnered  by  Alfred's  great  son  Edward,  ami  Ed^^■ard's  son  Aethel- 
stan  won  a  great  victoiy  OA'er  Danes,  Scots,  Iji'itons  and  Norwe- 
gians in  the  l)attle  of  r>i-iniaiil)urh  in  937.  In  tlie  third  ciuarter  of 
the  century  the  grcad  King  Edgar  was  I'ccognized  as  overlord 
over  the  whole  of  IJritain.  ]>ut  UTuler  his  weak  S(ui  Aethelred  the 
I'^in-eady,  who  attempted  to  have  all  tlu'  Danes  in  England  mas- 
sacred, Noveinlxu-  13,  1002.  Ilie  c(uuitry  \\as  again  invaded  by 
great  fleets  of  Danes  and  Xorweuians,  led  by  such  men  as  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  and  Swcin  of  the  Foi-k-cd  l>(.'ard.  whose  sister  diad 
been  among  the  massacred.    101.']  Swein,  then  king  of  Denmark, 
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conquered  and  was  recognized  as  king  of  all  England.    He  died 
m  1014,  but  in  1016  the  country  was  again  conquered  by  Swein's 
son,  Cnut  the  Great,  who  reigned  till  1035  and  was  king  also  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.    He  was  followed  by  his  sons  Harold 
(1035-40)  and  Harthaenut,  who  died  in  1042,  Avhen  Edward  the 
Confessor,  son  of  Aethelred,  was  made  king.    The  Danish  do- 
•  minion  then  over  England,  or  a  part  of  England,  lasted  politic- 
ally about  175  years:  but  on  the  people  and  their  language  the 
Danish  influence  was  permanent.    The  part  of  England  that  the 
Danes  settled  was  long  known  as  the  Danelaw  (Denalagu)  and 
was  subject  to  Danish  law.   In  some  of  the  counties,  such  as  Lin- 
^  eolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Danes  settled  very  denselv  and  were 
-^sibly  m  th€  majority.    Here  the  Danish  place  names  are  the 
thickest,  and  liere  the  language  as  still  spoken  is  most  Danish 
m  character.    The  two  peoples  being  of  the  same  race  and  their 
languages  so  nearly  allied  that  they  could  understand  each  other, 
amalgamation  by  intermarriage  doubtless  began  early  and  was 
soon  complete:  yet  the  linguistic  difference  was  considerable  in 
the  forms  and  inflections  of  words  and  in  phrases  and  idioms, 
so  that  English  in  the  north  of. England  and  throughout  Scot- 
land has  a  marked  Scandinavian  character  in  pronunciation  and 
diction  to  this  day. 

The  Scandinavians  who  settled  the  east  of  England  (the 
Danelaw)  are  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  Danes;  so  they  are 
mostly  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,,  which  was  written  at 
the  time  of  these  events  or  shortly  afterward.  Those  who  settled 
in  the  Northwest  of  England,  from  Cheshire  to  Dumfries,  and  in 
Scotland.  Ireland  and  the  Islands,  were  mostly  Norwegians.  But 
in  those  days  all  Seandinavians  spoke  nearly  the  same  languaci-e. 
so  that  their  influence  on  English  was  about  the  same  in  the  Nor- 
wegian as  in  the  Danish  settlements. 

The  last  foreign  conquest  of  England  was  that  by  the  Nor- 
mans under  Duke  William.  The  Normans  were  descendants  ol* 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  adventurers  who  two  centuries  earlier 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  but  especially  from 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Normandy  was  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  France  (912).  They  had  intermar- 
ried with  the  French  and  formed  that  mixed  race  which,  played  so 
conspicuous  a  ].art  in  the  history  of  Western  Euro])e  and  in 
the  Crusades  of  tin-  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  strong  government  they  established  in.  England  put  an  cud 
forever-  lo  the  hx-al  interests  and  dissentions  whieh  hitherto  had 
divided  that  country.    Spreading  all  over  England  and  partly 
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over  Wales,  Ireland  and  Lowland  Scotland,  they  contributed  the 
last  element  in  the  formation  of  the  English  people.  On  the 
language  and  literature  their  influence  was  greater  than  all  pre- 
vious influences. 

To  sum  up,  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Angles,  Saxons 
and  Jutes  (449-613)  and  of  the  England  that  these  founded  by 
the  Danes  (866-1042)  and  later  by  the  Xormans  (1066),  who  were 
already  a  people  of  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood,  brought 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  together  in  that  country,  and  the 
result  of  this  race  contact  was  the  English  ])eox>le  of  today,  who 
are  a  Teutonic  people  witli  a  Celtic  admixture.  In  the  counties 
bordering  upon  "Wales  and  in  the  southwestern  and  northwestern 
counties  the  AVelsh  blood  is  doubtless  considerable,  and  in  Corn- 
wall the  people  are  almost  purely  Celtic  :  but  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  the  English  are  almost  purely  Teutonic,  Saxon 
south  of  the  Thames  and  in  Essex  and  ^Middlesex,  Anglo-Danish 
from  Essex  to  Edinburgh,  especially  as  far  north  as  the  Tees, 
and  Anglo-Aorwegio-Celtic  in  the  Northwest.  Anglo-Saxon  is 
not  a  very  accurate  term  to  apply  to  the  race  now.  Anglo-Danish 
would  be  better:  for  the  first  part  of  the  compound  would  com- 
prise all  the  English  tribes  that  first  conquered  Britain,  as  they 
themselves  used  the  word  English  in  that  comprehensive  way 
and  not  the  word  Saxon,  though  this  came  to  be  the  collective 
term  used  by  their  Celtic  enemies:  and  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  might  be  understood  to  include  the  Norwegian  ele- 
ment, according  to  the  common  usage  of  those  times.  Still  better 
would  be  Teuto-Celtic  or  Teuto-British. 

Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  ali-eady  spoken  incidentally. 
The  Irish  have  a  Teutonic  element  in  their  blood  dating  back  to 
the  ninth  century,  when  many  parts  of  the  island  were  occupied 
by  Norwegians,  and  to  the  time  of  Ileiu-y  the  Second,  and  later, 
when  many  Normans  and  English  settled  in  the  covnitry.  In 
Scotland  likewise  the  people  are  a  mixture  of  Teutons  and  Celts, 
the  Celtic  element  l)eing  stronger  than  in  England,  but  not  so 
strong  as  in  Ireland,  except  perhaps  in  the  Highlands.  To  begin 
with,  we  have  here  the  Picts  of  Bomaii  times:  then  the  Scots,  or 
^lilesians,  who  from  the  four*th  to  tlie  sixth  century  crossed  into 
Caledonia  from  northern  IJibernia.  settled  on  the  islands  and  in 
the  west,  north  of  the  Clyde,  and  eventually  became  one  people 
with  the  Picts  (844)  and  in  the  elevcTitli  century  imposed  their 
naine.  Scotia,  upon  the  country:  next  tlie  Angles  and  Danes,  who 
settled  in  the  south,  and  the  Norwegians,  who  settled  especially 
in  the  north,  west  and  southwest  ami  on  the  Hebrides.   The  High- 
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landers,  then,  are  Celts,  with  a  Seanclinavian  strain  in  their  blood; 
the  Lowlanders  Teutons  (Angles,  Danes,  Norwegians),  with  a 
Celtic  admixture,  the  Celtic  perhaps  predominating  in  the  south- 
west. The  people  of  the  Hebrides  are  largely,  and  those  of  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  almost  wholly,  of  Xorsc  stock.  In 
the  Welsh  there  is  a  slight  Norse,  English  and  Norman  admix- 
ture, the  Norwegians  having  settled  especially  in  Pembrokeshire. 
In  the  Manx  tlie  Norse  blood  is  considerable.  The  Norwegians 
had  occupation  of  that  island  about  four  hundred  years,  it  having 
been  conquered  by  Harold  Fairhair  in  the  ninth  century  and 
ceded  by  King  ]\Iagnus  of  Norway  to  King  Constantino  the  Third 
of  Scotland  in  1266.  The  English,  people,  then,  those  of  England 
proper  and  of  Lower  Scotland,  are,  to  repeat  once  more,  of  Old 
English,  British  and  Scandinavian  blood,  and  perhaps  in  that 
ratio,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  names  Brown,  Jones  and 
Kobinson.*  That  is  to  say,  the  English  are  a  people  of  mixed 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood,  the  Teutonic  blood  predominiiting ; 
as  the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Gaels  are  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood, 
the  Celtic  blood  predominating. 

ALBEET  E.  EGGE. 

*Flaven  Edmunds,  "Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,"  (London, 
1872.)  p.  6. 


SEATTLE  AND  THE  INDIANS  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 


SEALTH 

Chief  of  the  Xisquallies, 
A  Firm  Friend  of  the  AVliites, 
For  Him  the  City  of  Seattle 
"Was  Named  by  Its  Founders. 


This  is  the  inseription  proposed  to  be  pLiced  upon  a  monu- 
ment built  by  the  municipality  of  Seattle,  at  the  corner  of  Denny 
^\i^J  and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  objectionable  for  a  number  of 
reasons :  ,  ; 

1.  The  Xisquallies  never  had  a  chief  named  Sealth. 

2.  No  chief  lu^med  Sealth  was  known  as  the  ''firm  friend 
of  the  Whites." 

3.  The  City  of  Seattle  was  not  named  by  its  founders  for 
or  after  either  '^Sealth"  or  the  "'Chief  of  tlie  Xisquallies." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  founders  of  Seattle  named 
their  town  after  Chief  Seattle.  Of  course,  they  gave  it  his  name, 
and  not  Sealth 's,  or  Leschi's,  or  Patkanim's,  or  Kitsap's,  or  that 
of  any  other  chief  contemporary  with  him  they  chose  to  recog- 
nize and  honor.  Any  other  supposition  is  discreditable  to  the 
founders— the  Dennys,  Boren,  Bell,  Yesler  and  Maynard.  It 
woidd  have  been  quite  as  absurd  to  name  the  town  for  Sealth 
and  call  it  Seattle,  as  it  would  have  been  to  name  the  State  for. 
Washburn  and  call  it  AVasliington.  If  they  had  intended  to  name 
and  call  their  town  for  Sealth,  the  city  today  would  have  been 
Sealth  and  not  Seattle. 

There  is  no  published  record,  either  book  or  newspaper,  of 
any  Sealth  until  within  about  twenty  years,  and  no  one  has  known 
a  Sealth  during  that  period  of  time.  The  Indian  whose  name  was 
taken  for  our  city  lived  as  Seattle  until  1S6G,  died  as  Seattle, 
and  was  buried  as  Seattle.  His  sons  were  also  called  Seattle, 
and  all  of  his  descendants  repudiate  knowledge  of  any  one  known 
as  Sealth. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  an  Indian  whose  baptismal  name  was 
X^udi  Sealth.  This  umy  be  true,  and  may  not.  If  true  it  may 
not  have  been  Chief  Seattle.  If  meant  for  Chief  Seattle  it  un- 
doubtedly was  a  ]>lun<ler  on  the  part  of  the  ofticiatiiig  {)riest. 
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Seattle  did  not  talk  English  or  Chinook,  and  the  priests  in  those 
days  were  men  who  spoke  French  finently,  bnt  English  qnite  im- 
perfectly. Their  records  were  often,  if  not  always,  kept  in 
French.  Intelligent  eonnnunication  between  them  and  Indians 
like  Seattle  was  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  he  asked  the  priest  to 
name  him  Xoah.  As  far  as  known  to  tlie  writer  there  is  no 
record  of  such  baptism  and  such  naming,  though  repeated  iind 
diligent  efforts  have  been  made,  at  many  places,  to  learn  of  it. 

The  priests  of  the  earliest  days  on  Puget  Sound  were  Demers, 
who  conducted  the  first  religious  service  in  Seattle,  and  who  was 
the  first  Bishop  at  Victoria,  getting  the  latter  appointment  ni 
1S47;  Blanehet,  the  Vicar-General  and  first  Archbishop  of  Ore- 
gon; Bolduc,  who  was  here  as  early  as   1840;   Kicard,  Jayol 
d'Kerbonnez,  Chirouse,  Rossi,  Vari,  and  perhaps  others  whose 
names  are  not  now  at  command,  down  to  Prefontaine  and  Kautan 
yet  among  us.   As  far  as  possible,  their  records  have  been  looked 
up.  ai^d  :]i  thon.  Indians  have  been  found  mentioned  who  are  said 
to  have  been  named  Saitala,  Sohtala,  Siatlah,  Siatla,  Siatle,  Sala- 
talh  and  Seat'tlh,  whose  wife  was  said  to  be  ITewvik.   These  may 
all  have  been  connected  with  tlie  Seattle  family,  and  thev  may  nJt 
have  been.    The  records  do  not  show.    D'herbonnez  baptised  in 
Siatlah,"  Henri,  son  of  Siatlah  and  Hilo.   In  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors for  a  church  at  Puyallup.  Chief  Salatalh  appears  on  the  record 
as  giving  one-fourth  of  the  whole  cost,  and  Oiahl,  his  wife  as  also 
giving  one-fourth.    AVhether  this  "Chief  Salatalh"  was  our  Chief 
Seattle,  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell.    It  is  well  known  that  there 
was  a  Seattle  family  among  the  Puyallups.   A  dozen  years  aoo  a 
young  Seattle,  from  Puyallup,  took  prominent  part  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  the  City  of  Seattle.    Admitting  for  a  moment 
that  the  Indians  named  were  all  of  the  Seattle  familv,  it  is  plain 
that  the  priests  had  no  fixed  form  of  spelling  for  the  mime  Each 
one  in  the  written  record  approached  tlie  sound  as  nearlv  as  he 
could,  and  he  did  so  without  reference  to  the  efi'orts  of  the  other 
priests  or  to  the  understanding  of  the  American  settlers  as  thev 
m  some  cases,  continued  to  use  their  own  forms  of  spellino.  after 
the  name  Seattle  was  given  to  the  town  on  Elliott  Bay 

The  record  of  Xoali  Sealtli  may  liave  ])e.n  burned  or  lost  if 
It  ever  existed^  There  seems  to  have  been  no  repetition  of  ihe 
mime,  and^s  far  as  reported  no  other  Sealth  ever  lived  in  this 
couiitry.  Putting  the  name  upon  the  tombstoixe  of  Chief  Seattle 
^vas  an  unfortunate  error,  repetition  of  whi.di,  upon  the  proposed 
monument,  would  be  historically  distressing. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  really  never  was  a  Puget  Sound  In-, 
dian  named  Sealth.  The  sooner  the  idea  is  dismissed  from  the 
public  mind,  and  forgotten,  the  better. 

This  proposed  monument  has  called  out  two  other  questions: 

1.  AVho  was  Seattle  ? 

2.  "Who  were  the  Xisquallies  ? 

There  is  no  real  doubt  that  Seattle  was  a  Suquamish  or  Su- 
quampsh  Indian.  According  to  George  Gibbs,  his  motht-r  was  a 
Duwamish  woman,  through  whom  he  obtained  his  chieftainship 
in  the  Duwamish  tribe.  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  corroborates  what  Mr. 
Gibbs  says,  and  the  statement  was  undoul)tedly  correct.  Seattle, 
however,  did  not  live  with  or  among  the  Duwamishes.  His  home 
was  among  the  Suquamishes,  near  Port  ]\Iadison.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  proxindty,  their  common  interests,  and  his  being  chief 
of  both  tribes,  the  Suquainish  and  Duwamish  Indians  were  some- 
what antagonistic  and  at  times  rather  unfriendly. 

In  the  war  of  1855-56,  the  Duwamish  Indians  were  either 
neutral  or  hosuJe  to  the  whites ;  the  Suquymish  Indians  were  either 
neutral  or  friendly.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  the  Duwamishes 
from  the  influences  of  other  hostile  Indians,  by  placing  them  upon 
the  reservation  with  the  Suquamishes,  and  there  feeding  aiid  car- 
ing for  them.  Such  was  their  dislike  for  the  Suquamishes,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  not  go,  and  the  combin.ed  persuasions  of  the 
white  townspeople,  the  United  States  and  Territorial  ofticials,  the 
military  and  naval  forces  and  Chief  Seattle  himself,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  move  them.  Some  were  finally  induced  to  go  over  to 
Bainl)ridge  Island,  eight  miles  from  the  Suquamish  home,  and 
some  were  quartered  in  the  toAvn :  Henry  L.  A^esler  giving  a  lot 
of  rough  ai]d  refuse  hnuber  for  the  building  of  liouses  in  which 
they  might  comfortably  dwell  during  the  winter. 

In  his  re])ort  of  August  1st.  1$57,  G.  A.  Paige,  agent  for  these 
two  tribes,  entered  quite  fully  into  the  unpleasant  relations  exist- 
ing bet-ween  thejn.  He  said  that  their  feelings  were  ''most  un- 
amica])le''  and  '"'deep  rooted,"  and  a^iiin  that  they  regarded  each 
other  with  ''feelings  of  haired."  Tie  was  compelled  to  establish 
a  new  home  for  the  Duwamishes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish 
River,  placing  -lames  11.  Goudy  in  charge  of  it.  July  1st,  1858. 
Agent  Paige  i-eported  again,  he  then  saying:  ''I  have  to  reiterate 
the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual  i'c[)ort,  to-wit :  that  the 
Suquamish  and  Duwamisli  Indians  be  allowed  separate  reserva- 
tions, as  the  feud  which  has  long  existed  between  these  tribes  in« 
stead  of  Ix^MHiiinu'  less  is  daily  growing  gi-eatei'."  The  Su((an]n- 
ish  Indians  were  the  more  inunerous,  441  of  them  in  1857,  auainst 
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378  Dmvaiiiish  Indians.  Under  the  circumstances,  Seattle  was 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Suquamishes  than  with  the  Du- 
wamishes;  he  chose  to  be  so;  and  his  chieftainship  amon.o-  tli^.u! 
was  more  of  a  reality  than  that  among  the  ]3uwamishes.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  nearly  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Suquann'sh 
and  as  Chief  of  the  Suquamislies.  than  as  a  Dnwamish  ;ind  Chief 
of  the  Duwamishes,  he  being  so  regarded  by  Gibbs,  Denny,  Shaw, 
Simmons,  ^^laynard,  Stevens,  Paige,  and  others  connected  and  ac- 
quainted with  our  Indian  affairs  half  a  century  ago.  It  would  be 
entirely  proper  to  speak  of  Seattle  as  chief  of  the  Suquamis}]. 
Dnwamish  and  allied  tribes,  upon  the  monument  referred  to.  but 
it  would  be  far  from  right  to  refer  to  him  there  as  chief  only  of 
the  Duwamishes— th(^  lesser  tribe,  and  one  with  which  he  had 
least  connection  and  influence. 

It  has  been  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  recently  that  Wm.  11. 
Dall,  a  well  known  Pacific  Coast  authority  ot  ethnological  sul)- 
jects,  had  said,  in  a  report  prepared  by  him  in  1876,  that  ^'Seattb' 
was  chief  of  liic  Indians  of  the  Xisqually  nation."  This  was  a 
mistake.  Dall  at  that  time  contributed  a  valuable  papej'  concern- 
ing the  Indians  of  Alaska,  but  said  not  a  word  of  Seattle,  the  Xis- 
quallies  or  other  Indians  hereabout. 

The  only  authority  for  the  use  of  the  name  Xisqually  upon 
this  monument,  or  in  connection  with  the  middle  and  lower  Sound 
Indians,  is  obtained  from  Ceorge  Gibbs.  who  in  1855-56  wrote  a 
paper  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  Piver  region,  tlie  Che- 
halis,  Puget  Sound  and  the  west  coast  of  AA^ashington.  AFr.  Gif)bs 
Avas  quite  learned,  as  may  be  inferred  wlien  it  is  stated  that  he 
•came  to  A^'^ashington  connnissioned  by  Governor  I.  I.  Stevens  as 
geologist  and  ethnologist  in  connection  with  the  Xorthern  Pacific 
surveys  under  Captain  Geo.  B.  AlcClelian.  in  1853:  that  in  addi- 
tion he  was  a  docto]-  of  medicine,  an  attoi-ney  at  law,  a  ready  clerk 
and  author  of  good  reput(\  P>esides  all  these  things.  Gibbs  took  a 
land  claim  in  Pierce  County,  and  pretended  to  be  a  farmer.  He 
discovered  what  many  men  before  him  liad  discovered,  and  what 
a  million  peo])le  have  since  discovered,  that  the  Pua'et  S(uind  In- 
dians Avere  i)ractically  one  people,  one  family,  Avith  one  liiu^  of 
ancestors,  and  Avith  much  in  counnon  in  the  Avay  of  habits,  lan- 
guages aiul  general  charactci'istics. 

Air.  Gibl)s'  home  Avas  on  Avhat  was  called  the  Xiscpmlly  })lain. 
and  he  Avas  near  the  Xis<pmlly  Indians— in  fact  in  their  very  midst. 
It  became  convenient  to  him.  Avhen  he  Avanted  to  speak  of  this 
great  Indian  family,  to  have  a  name  that  he  coidd  ap{)ly  to  all 
in  connnon,  and  he  ch()s(.^  for  this  purpose  that  of  the  Indians  he 
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was  nejrrest  and  knew  bost.  If  he  had  been  located  thirty  miles 
further  north,  he  probably  would  have  called  these  Indians  the 
Sucjuamish  Nation,  or  maybe  the  Duwamish,  and  that  this  would 
have  been  more  fitting  than  the  Xisqually  is  luidoubted,  as  the 
center  of  his  so-called  nation  was  where  the  City  of  Seattle  now 
stands,  and  the  center  of  population  was  likewise  here. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  or  Dr.  Gibbs,  makes  it  plain  that  the  connection 
between  these  Indians  was  quite  insignificant.  The  Hood's  Canal 
Indians  had  a  language  so  different  that  they  could  hardly  make 
themselves  iniderstood  hy  the  Indians  elsewhere;  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Xisqually  and  Suquamisli  dialects;  the  Sno- 
homisli  and  Snoqualmie,  though  adjoining  tribes,  hy  no  means 
nsed  the  same  language ;  and  a  like  report  was  made  of  the  Lummis 
and  Xooksacks.  There  was  nothing  in  common  in  the  way  of 
government.  Each  band  or  tribe  had  its  own  chief  or  chiefs  and 
managed  its  own  affairs. 

^  The  Snoqualmie  and  X'isqually  Indians  were  in  many  respects 
more  alike  than  any  others,  and  yet  the  Snoqualmies  would  have 
fiercely  scorned  the  appellation  "Xisqually.''  Patkanim  and 
Leschi,  the  respective  chiefs,  were  bitter  enemies.  Leschi  and  his 
Xisquallies  led  off  in  the  war  iq)on  the  whites;  Patkanim  and  the 
Snoqualmies  were  the  open  and  enlisted  allies  of  the  white  men. 
AYhen  tlie  treaties  were  prepared  by  Stevens,  Simmons.  Shaw  and 
Gibbs,  which  men,  with  others,  signed  them  as  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, there  was  no  mention  of  any  -Xisqunlly  nation  except 
among  the  X^isqually  tribesmen.  Had  there  been  the  Puyallups, 
Squaxons.  Ska  gits  and  others  .would  li'aA'e  strongly  demurred,  and 
would  not  knowingly  have  affixed  their  X-marks  to  such  papers. 
The  United  States  Government  chose  to  consider  all  the  tribes  as 
nations,  and  it  made  treaties  with  them  as  formally  as  though 
they  actually  were  great,  distant  and  foreign  peoples. 

Carrying  out  this  idea.  Gov.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Gibbs  and  their 
party,  in  IS.j-i-no,  dealt  with  the  various  aggregations  of  Indians 
separately,  consolidating  as  many  as  they  could,  and  calling  upon 
those  to  sign  who  (hA'elt  near  together  and  were  closely  allied. 
If  Seattle  had  l)eeu  chief  of  the  Xisquallies  he  would  have  been 
])resent  and  signed  the  ]\redicine  Creek  treaty  of  December  26, 
1854.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  that  nation,  he  was  not  asked 
to  participate  in  the  treaty  making  tliei'e. 

At  the  next  place,  however,  the  white  men  dealt  with  the 
Suquamish-Duwamish  nation  or  nations,  and  there  Seattle  had 
proper  place,  he  bein^-  the  i\v>^{  Indian  siii-ncr  of  the  Point  lOlliott 
Treaty  of  January  lotii,  ISof).    AVhcther  he  knew  it  or  not.  he 
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was  then  and  there  put  upon  the  treaty  paper  as  chief  of  the  Su- 
qiiamish  and  Duwamish  tribes,  and  probably  so  placed  by  George 
Gibbs  himself.  Patkauim  represented  his  Indians,  the  Snoqual- 
mies  and  Snohomishes ;  and  Goliah  the  Skagits  and  others.  Lesehi 
and  the  Xisquallies  did  not  interfere,  and  it  was  well  for  them 
they  did  not,  as  the  stronger  tribes  of  the  lower  Sound  woidd  have 
resented  such  action,  blood  would  have  flown,  and  the  Xisquallies 
would  have  been  wiped  out.  And  so  it  was  with  the  other  Stevens 
treaties.  The  Governor  knew  no  great  X^isqually  nation,  but  he 
did  know  a  little  Nisqually  nation,  and  a  number  of  other  little 
nations  of  other  names,  the  people  of  which  were  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  the  Xisquallies  tliemselves,  and  Avho  were  po- 
litically as  disconnected  and  independent  as  any  otlier  Indian 
tribes  in  Washington.  Oregon  or  California. 

The  Vancouver  expedition  of  1792,  the  Wilkes  expedition  of 
1841,  the  Hudson  Company,  the  American  missionaries  and  first 
settlers,  Governor  Stevens,  the  treaty  maker,  the  military,  the 
more  recent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  all,  but  Geoi'ge  Gibbs. 
failed  to  find  the  Xisqually  nation  that  he  found,  covering  as  he 
declared  the  country  from  the  Chehalis  to  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and 
Bellingham  Bay.  But  Gibbs'  position  was  not  a  positive  one,  or  a 
contention;  it  was  more  of  a  suggestion,  thrown  out,  perhaps,  for 
popular  acceptance,  but  which  encountered  disfavor  and  rejection 
instead.  With  all  due  respect  to  him,  his  learning  and  research, 
it  may  be  said  his  spellings  of  Indian  names  have  been  received 
with  similar  disfavor.  Many  of  them  are  beyond  present  day 
recognition.  Xot  one  in  ten  has  been  preserved  as  he  wrote  it. 
Tie  was  not  in  all  respects  such  an  authority  as  attempt  has  been 
made  to  have  \\\m  apj)ear  in  the  matter  now  before  us— at  any 
rate,  not  a  popular  and  generally  accepted  authority.  But  for 
this  matter  of  the  monument,  his  Xisqually  nation,  maybe,  would 
never  again  have  been  heard  from.  Hereafter,  it  will  be  well  to 
let  it,  with  Sealth.  rest  in  peace. 

xVn  inscrii)tion  for  the  monument  that  would  be  ai)pr(^i)riate 
and  trutliful  Avould  be  this : 

SEATTLE. 
1786-1S66. 

Chief  of  the  Suquamish.  Duwamisli  aiul  Lesser  Tribes  of 
Puget  Sound  Indians. 
Friend  Alike  of  the  Bed  :\ran  and  of  the  AATiite, 
For  Him  the  City  of  Seattle 
Was  Xamcd  l)y  its  Founders. 


— THO^LAS  AY.  PKOSCTL 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS:    A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO 
SETTLE  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF  POPULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY— 1850-1860. 


[Continued  from  Last  Quarterly.] 
Popular  Sovereignty  in  Kansas. 

The  introdnction  of  the  Kaiisas-Xebraska  bill  produced  an 
unprecedented  storm.'  The  newspapers  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Independent  Democrats  in  exciting  and  guiding-  public  opinion. 
The  Northern  Whig  journals  unanimously  opposed  the  act  and  the 
Democratic  press  was  divided.  Those  papers  loyal  to  the  admin- 
istration favored  the  bill,  the  more  independent  condemning  it. 
Douglas  Avas  burned  in  effigy  from  Boston  to  Oliio.  Speakers  in 
public  meetings,  and  legislatures,  condemned  the  bill  and  passed 
resolutions  against  it.  but  Douglas  remained  Rvm  and  the  South 
rapidly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  bill.'  This  support  on  the 
part  of  the  papers  and  people  of  the  South  was  largely  because 
the  bill  was  so  vigorously  denounced  ])y  Northern  sections  which 
were  looked  upon  as  abolitionist  centers.  Still,  there  were  many 
in  the  South  who  were  not  moved  to  approval  of  the  bill  by  North- 
ern opposition.^ 

In  the  North,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  form  a  new 
party  embracing  all  those  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  and  in  Maine  this  new  party  took  the  name  Republican,, 
but  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States  the  opposition  was  drawn  into 
the  Whig  and  Know-Notliing  parties,  or  mto  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete fusion  of  Whigs,  Free  Soilers  and  Democrats.  The  election 
returns  showed  that  the  Republicans  or  anti-Nebraska  party  car- 
ried all  the  Northwestern  States  except  Illinois.  In  the  East  it 
was  impossible  to  figure  out  exactly  how  things  stood  owiug  to 
the  many  varieties  of  fusion,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Kuow- 
Nothing  party.  Douglas  claimed  that  the  whole  anti-Nebraska 
campaign  had  miscarried,  though  the  administration  had  lost  con- 
trol of  nine  States  and  sixty-two  seats  in  the  House  of  lic^presenta- 
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tives.  Speaking-  of  the  voters  in  the  Northern  States,  Professor 
Smitli  says:  "Except  in  the  Northwest,  their  action  was  so  far 
from  being  what  anyone  wonld  have  predicted  that  it  seems  scarce- 
ly credible.  The  diversion  of  the  fierce  anti-Southern  anger  of  the 
Eastern  States  into  the  construction  of  a  party  whose  professed 
principles  were  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  measures  which  caused 
the  upheaval  seemed  utterly  inexplicable  on  rational  grounds. 
The  outcome  remained  to  be  seen.''^ 

Meanwhile  a  tremendous  rush  to  Kansas  had  begun.  The  tide 
that  Atchison  aiui  Ilenn  had  described  as  having  moved  westward 
to  the  borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  poured  forth  into  Kansas. 
The  whole  Northwest  was  astir.  Large  numbers  of  Gernums  went 
west  from  Missouri.  The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  News  counted 
eleven  wagons  bound  westward  in  a  single  day,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Conmiercial  noted  the  passage  of  seven  hundred  Germans.' 
More  than  a  month  before  the  bill  was  signed  Eli  Thayer  had 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  ^Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Society, 
which  was  laier  reincorporated  as  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  the  object  being  to  settle  Kansas  with  free  State  set- 
tlers.^ In  August,  the  town  of  Lawrence  was  established  by  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  before  winter  set  in  had  sent  out 
five  hundred  settlers. 

This  organized  emigration  with  a  political  purpose  ^^-as  an 
unexpected  factor  in  the  situation.  ^Missouri  and  the  South  re- 
sented it.  and  when  an  election  was  called  for  November  20  to 
elect  a  territorial  delegate  to  Congress  the  storm  broke.  Organ- 
ized bands  from  ^Missouri  crossed  the  line  into  Kansas  on  or  be- 
fore election  day  and  cast  theii-  votes.  A  Congressional  Investigat- 
ing Committee  found  that  2.25S  votes  were  cast  for  AYhitfield,  and 
that  1,729  vott'S  were  illegal.  Supposing  all  the  illegal  votes  to 
have  been  cast  for  Whitfield,  the  pro-slavery  candidate,  their  sub- 
traction from  his  total  vote  still  left  him  a  plurality  of  more  than 
200  over  his  nearest  competitor:  and  he  was  admitted  without 
question  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.*  In  Januaiy 
and  February,  1S55,  a  census  was  taken  which  showed  the  pres- 
ence in  Kansas  of  8,601  people,  of  whom  2,90.'3  were  voters.  Gov- 
ernor Eeedtu'  ordered  the  eleelion  of  a  territoi-ial  Legislatnre  for 
]\Iarch  30.  and  once  more  ''an  inikempt,  sun-dried,  blatant,  pic- 
turesque mob"  equi])}HHl  with  guns,  revolvers,  bowie  knives  and 
whiskey  crossed  from  ^lissonri  to  take  part.   A  total  of  6.307  votes 
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were  cast  of  wliicli  the  Howard  eoirmiittee  found  4,908  to  be  illegal 
leaving  1,410  legal  votes.  The  free  State  vote,  legal  and  illegal, 
if  any  were  illegal  reached  but  791/ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  detailed  exjimin- 
ation  of  these  returns.  A  superficial  examination  is  enough  to 
convince  one  that  the  early  history  of  Kansas  is  worthy  of  further 
study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Few  historians  of  the  period 
seem  to  have  gone  farther  than  to  accept  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee.  The  minority  member,  Mr.  Oliver,  points  out 
glaring  inaccuracies  in  the  majority  report  that  seem  not  to  have 
been  considered.  In  the  first  place  both  reports  were  expected 
to  and  did  have  an  etiect  upon  the  political  campaign  then  pend- 
ing. Again,  the  majority  determined  the  number  of  illegal  votes 
by  comparing  the  census  retiu^ns  with  the  poll  books  by  districts." 
How  many  voters  were  recorded  by  the  census  in  one  district 
and  had  nu~)ved  to  another  before  election  and  were  therefor 
counted  as  illegal  voters,  we  may  never  know.  In  a  territory 
in  which  conditions  were  as  extremely  unsettled  as  they  Avere  in 
Kansas  then,  the  number  might  easily  be  large.  Still  further,  it 
is  probable  that  many  settlers  coming  to  Kansas  late  in  the  fall 
or  during  the  winter  ]nay  have  been  required  through  lack  of 
shelter,  provisions  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  return  to  the 
settled  districts  of  ^lissouri  for  the  winter.  Such  persons  re- 
turning after  the  census  had  been  taken  would  be  classed  as  illegal 
voters.  The  absence  of  definite  information  on  these  points  makes 
the  acceptance  of  either  report  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

The  invasion  of  the  I\Iissourians  roused  the  Xorth  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement :  and  arms  were  called  foi-.  The  directors 
and  officers  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  busied  themselves  to 
raise  Sharps  rifles,  and  the  Civil  AYar  began  with  Kansas  as  the 
outpost,^  Tlie  Free  State  party  repudiated  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  in  a  constitutional  convention  which  met  at  Topeka, 
October  23,  1855,  drew  up  a  constitution  prohibting  slavery  and 
asked  admission  as  a  State.  The  contest  Avas  opened  in  Congress  by 
a  report  presented  by  Douglas  from  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
The  I'eport  said  the  committee  had  not  been  al)]e  to  obtain  definite 
and  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the  alleged  ii'regular- 
ities  in  condueting  the  election,  the  nund)er  of  illegal  votes,  etc.. 
but  fi'om  what  tliey  had  i-eceived  tliev  reported  \n  favor  of  a  bill 
autliorizing  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  to  provide  for  an 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  as  soon  as  the 
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Territory  had  the  requisite  population;  and  also  reported  in  favor 
of  an  appropriation  for  executing  the  laws  and  maintaining-  publie 
order  in  the  Territory/ 

This  plan  would  leave  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  it  was. 
Douglas  condemned  the  "umiatural  and  false  system  of  emigra- 
tion" carried  on  with   the   view   to   controlling  elections,  and 
charged  the  Kansas  trouble  to  the  actions  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society.    Collamcr,  the  minority  member,  saw  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  slavery,  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  .^Missouri  Inva- 
sions.  He  therefore  advoeated  the  repeal  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
law,  or  a  plan  of  action  which  would  render  the  acts  of  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  "utterly  inoperative  and  void,  and  direct  a  re- 
organization, providing  a  proper  safeguard  for  legal  voting  and 
against  foreign  force,"  or  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  its 
free  state  constitution.'"  Louglas  advocated  his  bills  in  a  power- 
ful speech.    He  attacked  Reeder  mercilessly,  declaring  that  he 
had  recognized  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  a  legal  body  till  he 
quarreled  wHh  it  and  was  removed  by  the  President:  he  charged 
and  attempted  to  prove  by  quotations  from  utterances  of  the  more 
hot  headed  leaders  of  the  free  state  movement  that  their  move- 
ment was  "a  case  of  open  and  undisguised  rebellion  ;"  he  insisted 
that  the  :\I.issou]'i  invasion  was  an  imitation  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
movement,  based  on  self-dcfonse.    But  he  held  fast  to  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty,  and  reiterated  the  argument  of  his 
report  that  '\justice.  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole 
theory  of  our  representative  system,  imperatively  demand  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  shall  be  fairly  oxpi-essed  and  their  will  em- 
bodied in  the  fnndamental  law,  without  fraud  or  violence,  or  in- 
timidation, or  any  other  improper  or  unlawful  influence,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  other  restrictions  than  those  imi)osed  bv  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."^  He  refused  to  suppo'rt  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  constitution  on  the  o-round  that 
it  was  the  constitution  of  a  political  party— a  faction— and  not 
the  act  and  will  of  the  people.    He  supported  the  Toombs'  bill 
which  provided  for  a  fair  vote,  but  the  bill  was  not  considered 
m  the  House,  because  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party  to  keep  the  Kansas  question  open  during  the  presidential 
campaign.* 

The  election  over,  '^Kansas,  under  Geary's  rule,  ceased  to 
bleed:"  and  the  country  quieted  down  to  await  developments."^ 
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Buchanan's  administration  opened  under  favorable  conditions  in 
spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  and  the  Republican  party  in  the 
local  elections  lost  ground  nearly  everywhere.  Had  Buchanan 
selected  an  impartial  course,  he  might  have  ended  "the  whole 
territorial  controversy"  and  have  left  "the  Republicans  with  no 
grievance  and  no  excuse  for  existence.'"  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  definitely  promised  to  leave  the  whole  slavery  question 
to  the  resident  settlers  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Walker  stopped 
at  Chicago  on  his  way  to  Kansas  to  inform  Douglas  that  the 
President  was  fully  committed  to  this  policy."  Before  Governor 
Walker  arrived  in  Kansas,  however,  the  pro-slavery  party,  aided 
in  part  by  the  refusal  of  the  free-state  men  to  take  any  part  in 
the  elections,  had  elected  a  constitutional  convention  which  drew 
up  the  famous  Lecompton  Constitution  which  declared:  "The 
right'  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional 
sanction,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave 
and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  a:.y  property  whatever."  This  constitution  with  a 
special  article  on  slavery  was  to  be  submitted  in  such  a  way 
«  that  the  voter  could  only  vote  "for  the  constitution  with  slavery," 
or  "for  the  constitution  without  slavery. ""^  Here  was  Bu- 
chanan's chance  to  redeem  his  promises,  but  he  wilted  in  face  of 
the  opposition  of  Cobb,  Thompson,  Davis,  and  other  Southerners, 
and  turned  all  the  power  of  the  administration  to  the  support 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.* 

Douglas  bolted  and  arraigned  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
and  the  method  that  produced  it  in  the  severest  terms ;  his 
speeches  agaiiist  Lecompton  are  among  the  best  he  ever  made. 
"Sir,,"  said  he.  "cnll  it  faction:  call  it  what  you  please:  I  in- 
tend to  stand  by  the  Nebraska  lull,  by  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
by  the  organization  and  the  princi])les  of  my  party;  and  I  defy 
opposition  from  whatever  quarter  it  combes.  *  *  We  are 
told  we  nnist  force  the  Lecompton  Constitution  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  for  the  sake  of  localizing 
the  quarrel.  "  *  *  The  moment  yon  impose  a  constitution 
on  that  people  against  their  I'emonst ranee  and  protest  you  have 
nationalized  this  difficulty,  and  pledged  yourself  to  maintain  that 
government  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  all  the  powers 
at  your  command :  you  have  legalized  civil  war  instead  of  local- 

iTl.id..   pp.  209-10. 

-Richardson,  "Mfssages  and  Papers,"  V.,  p.  431;  Cutts,  p.  Ill;  Rhodes,  II., 
p.  H'.\. 

^'McDonald,  "Soloct  Document?;,"  p. 

■•Sinitli,   "PnttH'-s  and   .Slavorv,"  pp.   217-9.     Senate  Exec.  L>oc..  o')  Cong:-, 
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izing  the  Kansas  quarrel.  *  *  *  God  forbid  that  I  shoiihl 
ever  surrender  my  right  to  differ  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  my  own  choiee.  I  have  not  beeome  the  mere  servile' 
tool  of  any  President,  so  that  I  am  bound  to  take  every  recom- 
mendation he  makes,  without  examining  and  ascertaining  Avhether 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  my  judgment  or  not.  *  *  It 
is  intimated,  not  charged,  that  tliere  is  something  fearful,  some- 
thing terrible,  in  this  thing  of  a  man  daring  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  wlien  other  men  do  not  desire  that  he  should 
be.'"  Kef  erring  later  in  the  debate  to  the  desperate  attempt  of 
the  administration  to  crush  him  by  removing  his  supporters  from 
the  federal  offices,  he  said:  "I  prefer  private  life,  preserving  my 
own  self  respect  and  inanhood.  to  abject  and  servile  su])mission  to 
executive  will.  *  *  *  Official  position  has  no  charm  for  me 
w^hen  deprived  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  be- 
comes a  gentleman  and  a  Senator.  *  Tv^hat  depotism  on 
earth  would  be  equal  to  this,  if  you  establish  the  doctrine  that 
the  executive  has  a  right  to  command  the  votes,  the  conscience, 
the  judgments  of  the  Senators,  and  of  the  Eepresentatives.  in- 
stead of  their  constituents.'"  In  old  England  "where  they  have 
a  Queen  by  Divine  right  and  lords  by  the  Grace  of  God''  no  such 
despotism  was  practiced  or  Avould  be  tolerated.  "I  intend  to  per- 
form my  duty  in  accordance  with  my  own  convictions,  neither 
the  frowns  of  power  nor  the  influence  of  patronage  will  change 
my  actions,  or  drive  me  froiii  my  princi].)les.  I  stand  firndy,  im- 
movably upon  these  great  principles  of  self-government  and  State 
sovereignty  upon  which  the  caiiqniign  was  fought  and  won."' 

Horace  Greely  wrote  of  the  struggle:  ":\Ir.  Douglas  never  ex- 
erted himself  so  powerfully,  and  never  exhil)ited  more  of  that  vig- 
orous grasp  and  close  treatment  of  his  subject  which  characterize  | 
all  of  his  efforts,  nor  evei-  displayed  more  resources,  both  in  as-  I 
sault  and  defense,  than  on  the  various  occasions  in  which  the  dis-  | 
cussions  brought  him  to  his  feet.'"'    •            .  ;  :,  ..  | 

The  Lecompton  measure  easily  passed  the  Senate,  for  D(mglns  | 
was  supported  l)y  only  three  Dmnocrats.  two  Southern  Americans  | 
and  tlie  Republicans,  making  a  total  of  but  twenty-five.  In  the 
House  an  amendment  was  carried  re-submitting  the  constitution 
to  the  people.'  A  conference  committee  In-ought  forward  tli.- 
English  bill  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  compromise  by  whieh 
re-submission  was  granted,  but  on  the  condition  that  if  Kansas 


iConcf.  G!nl,,^  n3  Cone:..  I.  Soss.,  p.  140. 
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rejected  the  Leeoiiiptoii  Constitution  its  admission  was  to  ])e  post- 
poned till  it  had  gained  population  enough  to  entitle  it  to  one 
representative/  Douglas  looked  upon  the  land  grant  as  a  direct 
bribe  to  induce  Kansas  to  accept  a  constitution  it  did  not  want. 
He  objected  to  the  requirement  in  regard  to  population.  He  be- 
lieved it  wise  to  keep  all  territories  out  till  they  had  the  popula- 
tion I'equisite  for  a  representative  in  Congress,  but  if  concessions 
were  to  be  made  to  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  they  should  be  the 
same  for  Kansas  as  a  free  State.  IK^  did  not  believe  the  people 
of  Kansas  could  be  fooled  so  easily,  and  retorted  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  South  would  be  very  different  if  the  land  ])ribe  had 
been  offered  Kansas  to  make  it  a  free  State.  AVhen  asked  to  make 
some  concession  on  his  side  because  the  other  side  had  done  so 
much,  he  replied:  ''Xo  matter  how  many  and  hoAv  great  their 
concessions  are,  if  they  have  not  conceded  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend,  I  cannot  take  what  they  propose."  His  opposition  to 
the  English  bill  continued  to  the  end.  but  it  was  passed,  and  over- 
v\dielming]y  dcx^'j.iU-d  hy  the  people  of  Kajisas  at  the  polls. 

When  the  English  bill  was  passed  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  the  administration  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go 
toward  making  Kansas  a  slave  state.  It  was  generally  conceded 
at  the  time,  however,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  would  reject  the 
proposition;  and  if  they  did  so,  all  hope  of  making  Kansas  a 
slave  state  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  sum.mer  and  fall  of  1S5T  it  looked  as  if  the  mission  of 
the  Republican  party  had  ended.*  Seward  and  his  organ.  The 
Times,  accei)ted  ]>opular  sovereignty.''  Greely  despaired  of  elect- 
ing a  President  on  a  straight  Kepul^lican  issue  and  the  Eastern 
l\epul)lican  leaders  began  to  feel  that  some  combination  with 
Douglas  and  against  the  administration  was  necessary  to  win  in 
I860.'  The  New  York  Herald  predicted.  ^'Senator  Douglas  will 
be  the  Dlack  Republican  of  the  Northwest  in  less  than  two 
months:"  and  in  California  the  Reimblicans  and  Douglas  Demo- 
crats combined  to  ])ut  up  a  fusion  ticket.^  Even  the  Chicago 
Press  was  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  tlie  Douglas  Democrats.  It 
said  editofially :  ''r])on  tlie  whole,  tlierefore,  we  think  it  best 
neither  to  be  too  hn-ish  in  promises  on  the  one  hand,  noi*  yet  liold 
up  in  advance,  a  period  of  probation  to  danvpen  the  ardor  of  pros- 
pective reci'uits    *    *    *    the  results  of  coui-se  would  l)e  deter- 

^Aniprican  Hist.  T.cv..  XTT..  pp.  oOn.i;  Rhodes.  IT.,  pp.  200-300. 

-Couix.  Globe.  35  Cons:.,  T.  Sess.,  p.  I'^TO. 

^Smith,  "Parties  and  Slavery,"  pp.  22")-G. 

^Rhodes.  IT.,  pp.  ZO-2-?,.  ^ 

^Ibid.,  IT.,  p.  30r.;  Eanrroft,  Seward  I. 
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mined  by  the  establislied  usages  of  the  party— by  the  will  of  tlie 
majority. "  ^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Eastern  Republican  leaders  (AVilson,  Bur- 
lingame,  Colfax,  Bowles,  and  others,)  toward  Douglas  was  well 
expressed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  when  Greely  wrote:  '^t 
seemed  to  us,  therefore,,  the  true  policy  of  the  Republican  party 

*  *  *  to  rally  around  him  and  uphold  him  on  his  new  plat- 
form of  practical  resistance  to  the  behests  of  the  slave  power. 

*  *  *  Had  this  been  done,  Mr.  Douglas  could  never  more  have 
been  signalJy  useful  to  nor  trusted  by  the  slave  power.'  His  hopes 
of  future  advancement  must  have  rested  perforce  on  the  growing 
free  labor  sentiment  of  the  country."' 

Doughns'  term  was  soon  to 'expire  and  the  Legislature  elected 
in  1858  was  to  fill  the  place.    The  Republicans  of  Illinois  were 
not  willing  to  take  Eastern  advice,  and  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  Republican  candidate  to  succeed  Douglas.  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  welcome  the  Republican  party  into 
his  camp,  but  openly  and  persistently  refused  ''to  be  drummed 
out  of  the  Democratic  camp  either  as  a  deserter  or  coward.'" 
The  Illinois  Repid^licans  had  given  up  the  idea  of  uniting  with 
the  Douglas  Democrats,  if  indeed  they  ever  seriously  thought  of 
doing  so.   ''Once  for  all,"'  said  the  Chicago  Press,  ''let  the  Tribune 
(X.  Y.)  understand  that  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  so  far  from 
intending  to  return  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
intend  to  defeat  him.  and  they  feel  abundantly  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  and  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  The  Tribune  to  instruct  them  on  the  subject,  nor  do  they  give 
any  heed  to  its  suggestions.    The  Tribune  will  do  well  to  address 
itself  to  a  close  observance  to  the  eleventh  commandment— mind 
its  own  business.'^ '   During  the  campaign  The  Tribune  supported 
Lincoln,  though  still  believing  his  nomination  a  mistake.  AVhen 
the  campaign  was  over  it  seemingly  justified  in  })art  Douolas*  posi 
tion.    "That  :\lr.  Douglas         *    ^    was  impelled  to  take  posi 
tions  in  which  the  Republicans  could  not  support  him  is  very 
clear;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  have  taken  these 
positions  had  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  stood  at  his  back  instead 
of   being  desperately   intent  on    his  overthrow,  and  virtuallv 
leagued  with  tlie  Buchnnanites  to  achieve  that  end    ^         *  He 
could  not  afford  to  alienate,  nor  allow  :\lr.  Buchanan  to  alienate. 

-r\Z-J!:'vJ'^^T\  -i^-V-   ^--J^^^-   R!i-^-s.  TL.  p.  306. 
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any  portion  of  tlie  Democratic  party  from  his  standard,  if  lie  were 
oblii,'"ed  to  meet  the  entire  Republican  party  marshaled  in  deadly 
array  against  him/ 

The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates. 

The  attempt  to  crush  Douglas  was  not  confined  within  the 
halls  of  Congress.  His  term  as  Senator  was  nearing  its  end.  and 
the  administration  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  his  re-elec- 
tion. The  South  repudiated  him;  the  Kentucky  state  convention 
expressed  undiminished  confidence  in  Buchanan :  and  Indiana, 
under  the  leadership  of  his  two  old  friends.  Bright  and  Pettit, 
carried  the  state  convention  to  the  Buchanan  standard." 

In  Illinois  scarcely  a  week  passed  that  did  not  see  newspapers, 
postmasters  and  other  Federal  officers  announce  their  change  from 
Douglas  to  Buchanan.  Those  who  remained  friendly  to  Douglas 
were  removed  and  their  places  given  to  administration  support- 
ers.^ ''There  are  unmistakable  indications,"  writes  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Press,  '"'of  extensive  rebellion  against  ]\Ir.  Douglas 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  *  *  *  very  differ- 
ent are  the  circumstances  under  which  'Mr.  Donglas  calls  upon 
the  Democracy  of  Illinois  to  sustain  him  now.  He  is  openly  ar- 
rayed against  the  policy  of  the  administration  which  they  helped 
to  place  in  power.  If  they  sustain  liim.  they  must  fight  the  ad- 
ministration, which  course  takes  them  directly  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  *  *  *  A  very  large  number  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Denu'tcracy  of  the  State  will  doubtless  stand  by  the  ad- 
ministration *  *  *  there  is  no  disguising-  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Douglas  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  party  Avith  him  in  the  State 
*  *  *  not  only  the  old  conservative  masses  *  *  *  ^^^^ 
even  the  local  leaders  of  the  party  who  have  worked  in  the  Doug- 
las harness  for  the  last  dozen  years  are  withdraAving-  their  alle- 
giance from  the  man,  that  they  may  cling-  to  the  party."*  The 
next  day  the  same  ]>aper  said,  "AYe  shall  not  be  surprised  if  more 
than  half  of  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State  were  compelled 
by  outside  pressure  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Peoria  Union 
within  the  next  fortnight."^ 

But  the  masses  of  the  Democrats  were  too  much  attached  to 
Douglas  and  ''too  honest  and  the  prominent  leaders  too  shrewd" 
to  accept  the  Lecomptc>n  swindle.    In  nearly  every  county  Doug- 

iXow  York  Tribune,  Nov.  12,  1S5S.  Macy,  "Political  Parties  in  the  United 
Statrs."  pp.  25S-9. 

=Chiea2:o  Pres?.  Jan.   13,  is;n,s. 

«.Sheahan.  Doui?!as.  NAT.;  lilmdcs.  II.,  p.  322. 
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las  could  count  on  the  rank  arid  file  of  the  party/  Tlie  first  skir- 
mish came  in  the  Chicago  city  election  (^March  2),  in  which  the 
Republican  ticket  won  by  a  majority  of  1,100  votes;  and  it  w;is 
charged  by  the  Douglas  organ  that  this  was  made  possible  by 
desertions  in  the  Democratic  wards."  In  March  the  "National 
Democrat,"  Douglas'  German  organ,  in  Chicago,  Avent  over  to  the 
administration,  and  from  its  presses  was  issued  in  addition  the 
''National  Tnion/'  a  new  anti-Douglas  daily.  ''Let  the  present 
ordeal  be  maintained  for  six  months  longer,  and  it  Avould  be  an 
easy  matter  to  take  the  census  of  such  officeholders  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  as  stand  out  against  the  administration,*'  observed 
the  Press.' 

The  Democratic  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at 
Springfield,  April  21,  and  as  the  regular  machinery  of  the  party 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglas  Democrats,  the  admin- 
istration Democrats  issued  separate  calls  by  petition  for  county 
conventions  to  elect  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  That  for 
Cook  County  was  signed  by  101  prominent  Democrats.'  When 
the  delegates  arrived  at  Springfield  the  Douglas  Democrats  were 
found  to  be  in  a  majority,  so  the  administration  Democrats  de- 
cided not  tn  enter  the  regular  convention,  but  to  hold  a  separate 
one.' .  The  Douglas  Democratic  convention  contained  520  dele- 
gates— representing  all  but  fifteen  counties  (Sheahan.  page  392, 
says  all  but  two  counties),  while  the  administration  Democratic 
convention  contained  representatives  from  only  tweiity-eight  coun- 
ties, and  some  of  these  were  visitors  rather  than  authorized  rep- 
resentatives.® 

The  administration  Democratic  convention  endorsed  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  June  9,  in  order 
''to  give  the  Democracy  time  to  turn  out."'  At  the  adjourned 
meeting,  263  delegates,  representing  forty-eight  counties,  met  and 
adopted  a  platform  and  nominated  candidates.  Eighty  counties 
were  formally  or  inforinally  represented  before  the  convention 
adjourned,  and  some  of  the  participants  were  men  who  "always 
ranked  among  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  party  in  this  State." '  Tlie 
"Washington  correspondents  reaffirmed  the  continued  determina- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  administration  to  continue  "a  war 
to  the  knife  on  the  Douglas  faction  of  the  Democracy,"  and  pre- 

^'hicapo  Pre.ss,  IVFarch  5.  1S5S. 

-\h\a..  :\Iarcli  4,  1S5S;  CInoago  Times,  :srare]a  3  1S5S 
^Cliicafco  pre.<=;.<=!.  March  17,  1858. 
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dictions  were  common  that  the  administration  Democrats  would 
continue  to  gain  strength  as  the  contest  continued.'  These  pre- 
dictions, however,  did  not  come  true.  With  the  entrance  of  Doug- 
las into  the  campaign  after  his  return  from  AVashington,  and  the 
overwhelming  vote  against  the  English  bill  in  Kansas,  the  admin- 
istration Democratic  party  became  an  unimportant  factor  in  the 
contest,  at  least  as  a  third  party,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know- 
how  many  of  them  cast  Republican  votes. 

The  Douglas  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed  allegiance  to 
the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1S56 ;  reaffirmed  its  faith  in  popular 
sovereignty — the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  by  a  majority 
vote  at  a  fair  election  to  decide  the  charaeter  of  their  fundamental 
daws;  demanded  the  submission  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  a 
fair  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas :  and  endorsed  Douglas  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  Illinois.' 

The  Republican  state  convention,  which  met  at  Springfield, 
June  16,  1S58,  unanimously  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
senatorial  candidaic  uf  that  party  to  succeed  Douglas,  and  it  was 
then  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  speech,  in  which  he  said: 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cainiot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Umon  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other."' 

On  the  -ninth  of  July,  Douglas  arrived  in  Chicago  and  was 
accorded  a  rousing  welcome.''  He  responded  in  a  speech  answer- 
ing that  of  Lincoln.  Tie  justified  his  opposition  to  the  English 
bill  because  it  discriminated  between  free  and  slave  States  by 
allowing  Kansas  to  come  in  as  a  slave  State  with  a  population  of 
35,000,  ''but  if  she  demanded  another  constitution,  more  consist- 
ent with  tlie  sentiments  of  her  people  and  their  feelings,  that  it 
should  not  l)e  received  into  the  Union  until  it  had  93,420  inhabit- 
ants.'' Tliis  attempt  to  influence  votes  for  slavery  was  unfair.  He 
believed  the  people  would  I'eject  the  bribe,  but  in  any  ease  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  had  been  secured, 
and  he  thanked  those.  Republicans  and  Whigs,  who  had  fought 
with  him  for  this  principle.  He  IukI  defended  popular  sover- 
eignty against  a  united  North  in  1S54,  and  in  1S5S  against  a 
United  South  and  still  believed  it  a  sound  doctrine.  Turning 
then  to  Lincoln's  speech  he  found  in  it  two  distinct  propositions. 

Thicag-o  Press  and  Tiibuno.   July  22.  1S5.S. 
-Sliealiaii.  Doni,'-las.  p.  ?.'Ji. 

^lAnrnln  and  Douf^las  Dobatos,  p.  52.  (Edited  by  A.  T.  Jones,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich..  ls;t.-.> 
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First,  :\rr.  Lincoln  ''advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war  of  sec- 
tions *  *  *  to  be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the 
other  shall  be  subdued,  and  all  the  vStates  shall  become  free  or 
become  slave."  Second,  :sLr.  Lincoln  goes  for  a  warfare  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  because  of  their  judicial  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  On  both  of  these  points  he  was 
opposed  to  Lincoln.  In  answer  to  the  tirst  he  vindicated  the  riirht 
of  the  people  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions,  and  to 
the  second,  he  declared  that  however  he  might  differ  with  the 
court  it  was  liis  duty  as  a  citizen  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  highest 
constitutional  authority.^ 

Lincoln  replied  the  next  night  in  a  much  weaker  effort  than 
his  convention  speech,  and  Douglas  made  answer  at  Bloomington, 
July  16.  Lincoln  rejoined  at  Springfield  next  day,  where  he  de- 
clared, "I  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Judae 
Douglas  and  his  friends  are  not  willing  to  stand  bv  it,  let  them 
come  up  here  and  amend  it.  Let  them  make  it  read  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  except  negroes.''' 

Thinking  Douglas  could  be  answered  better  from  the  same 
platform.  Lincoln  challenged  him  to  a. joint  debate,  and  seven 
meetings  were  arranged-one  in  each  Congressional  district,  ex- 
cept those  containing  Chicago  and  Springfield,  where  both  had 
already  spoken.^  The  joint  debates  attracted  wide  attention 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  brought  Lincoln  prominentlv 
forward  as  a  Republican  leader.  Douglas  had  found  no  equal 
m  running  debate  either  in  the  Senate  or  House;  and  Lincoln 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  a  confidence  in 
the  justness  of  his  cause  when  he  challenged  him. 

Jn  the  first  debate  Douglas  asked  seven  questions  which  he 
called  upon  Lincoln  to  answer.   He  .ranted  to  know  if  Lincoln: 

1.  Favored  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fu-itive  slave 

law, 

2.  Was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  anv  more  slave  States 

3.  AVas  opposed  to  the  admission  of  a  State  with  a  constitu- 
tion satisfactory  to  its  peo{)le. 

4.  Favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

5.  Favored  the  proliibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  tlie 
states. 

6     Favored  the  pn.hihilio,,  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories 
of  the  1  nited  States. 
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7.  Was  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  unless 
slavery  was  prohibited  therein/ 

DouL^as'  object  was  to  identify  Lincoln  with  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Kepublican  party  in  Illinois;  but  Lincoln  would  not  so 
identify  himself.  Lincoln  declared  that  while  he  did  not  endorse 
all  the  details  of  the  existing  law  he  did  not  favor  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  because  such  a.  law  was 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  lie  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
there  would  never  be  another  slave  State  admitted,  but  that  if 
slavery  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  until  they  were  ready  to  be 
admitted  he  would  admit  them.  lie  did  not  favor  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  except  upon  three  condi- 
tions:  First,  abolition  should  be  gradual;  second,  decided  upon 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District;  third, 
compensation  to  be  made  to  unwilling  owners.  lie  had  not  care- 
fully studied  the  question  of  slave  trade  between  the  States  and 
did  not  care  to  state  his  position  on  it.  lie  Avas  pledged  to  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
And,  finally,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  acquiring 'more  slave  terri- 
tory." 

Douglas  did  not  consider  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  third  and 
fourth  questions  satisfactory,  but  could  get  no  more  definite  an- 
svs'er  during  the  debates. 

Lincoln  then  retaliated  by  asking  Douglas  four  questions, 
and  later  asked  a  fifth  one : 

1.  Would  Douglas  favor  the  admission  of  Kansas  before  it 
had  93,000  people? 

2.  Can  the  people  of  a  Territory  lawfully  exclude  slavery 
before  a  State  constitution  is  formed.^ 

3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decid<»  that  a  State  cannot 
exclude  slavery,  would  Douglas  acquiesce  iu  the  decision  ? 

4.  Did  he  favor  the  acquisition  of  territory  irrespective  of 
its  bearing  on  the  slavery  question? 

5.  If  the  slaveholders  in  a  territory  needed  Congressional 
protection  would  Douglas  as  a  membei'  of  Congress  vote  for  this 
legislation  ?'  . 

To  the  first  Douglas  answered  that  as  a  general  ])rinciple 
he  did  not  favor  admitting  a  Territory  till  it  had  population 
enougli  to  entitle  it  to  one  Iicpresentative.  but  as  the  English 
bill  made  an  exception  favorable  to  slavery,  he  would  vote  to 
admit  it  as  a  free  State  with  the  population  it  had.    In  answer 

^TJncoln  and  l)out::las  l>friatts,  p. 
"T.inrolri  and   I'dUijia.s  r>fl>at(s,  pii.  201-4. 
^Ibid.,   pp.  L'ni. 
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to  the  second  question  Doughis  replied  that  the  people  coidd  ex 
elude  slavery  from  a  Territory  by  unfriendly  legislation.  This 
doctrine  became  known  as  the  Freeport.  doctrine.' ^ 

A  great  many  biographers  of  Lincoln  have  laid  emphasis  upon 
his  cleverness  when  in  Freeport  he  asked  Douglas  the  question 
that  resulted  in  his  Freeport  doctrine  of  unfriendlv  leo-islation 
Nicolay  and  Hay  (IL,  p.  160;  state  that  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Lincoln  submitted  the  questions  to  a  number  of  friends  The 
second  one  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that.  Douo-las  would 
answer  it  yes,  by  unfriendly  legislation.     "  Then      Lincoln  is 
reported  to  have  answered,    Gentlemen.  I  am  killing  larger  o-anie  - 
if  Douglas  answers  he  can  never  be  President,  and  the^nittle  of 
1860  IS  worth  a  hundred  of  this.-    It  is  hard  to  disprove  a  tra- 
dition; but  the  facts  in  this  connection  are  worth  consideration 
On  June  12.  1S57,  Douglas  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Spnnglield  m  which  he  said:  -'While  the  rio'ht 
(to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories)  continues  in  full  force  under 
the  guaranteP  of  the  constitution,  and  cannot  be  divested  or  alien 
ated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  necessarily  remains  a  barren  and 
worthless  right  unless  sustained,  protected  and  enforced  bv  ap- 
propriate police  regulation  and  local  legislation  presentino-  ade- 
quate remedies  for  its  violation.    These  regulations  and  remedies 
must  n-ecessarily  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  territory,  as  they  can  only  be  prescribed  by  the  local 
Legislature."' 

In  Bloomuigton,  July  16.  185S,  Lineolu  beino-  p,esent  in  tlie 
audience,  Douglas  devoted  more  time  to  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion than  he  did  at  Freeport,  sayin-  "Slavorv  „-ill  never  exist 
one  day  or  one  hour  in  any  Territory  against  the  nnfrie-ullv  icis- 
lation  of  au  unfriendly  peoj-Ie.'"  Again  at  Sprinfffield  the  n^xt 
day  he  expressed  the  same  idea  i„  regard  to  unfriendlv  legisla- 
tion, and  Lnieoln  criticised  his  designation  of  the  Dred  Seott 
decision  as  a  ntere  abstraction  in  his  answer  the  same  dav  at 
Springfield. 

All  this  occurred  before  tlie  Lincoln-Doutrlas  debates  were 
commenced,  and  any  advantage  Lin.-oln  could  possiblv  -ain  wa. 
m  getting  Douglas  to  answer  in  the  joint  debate  l,eca,'ise'""of  the 
greater  interest  incited  by  a  joint  del)ate."  = 

In  answer  to  the  third  question.  Douglas  said  that  such  a 

^Lincoln  and  Douijlas  Dobaio'^   p  21 
;Nicolay  and  Hay,  II..  pp.  ,s.3-4    ir^<).  '^Vu-ihin   r^-^,.  . 
^Lincoln  and  T}nuu^]:W  I^^^ymtU  rm  \  a^^^^^  42.3. 
^Lincoln  and  Dn^Hrlas  Deba  S/^^  '  JsV    13^ "V^' ^ 
Chica-o  Press  and  Tiihiine  Julv  '^0  isis  '  3>oug:Ias,  pp.  l-.to-CM.-,; 

"RhodfS,   II.,   p.   32S.  -   -  '        '  . 
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decision  was  impossible  :  it  would  be  moral  treason  and  no  man 
on  the  bench  Avoiild  stoop  to  it.  Answering  the  fourth  question, 
he  said  he  felt  free  to  annex  territory  and  leave  the  people  to 
decide  whether  the  State  should  be  free  or  slave.  And  finally,  he 
would  not  vote  protection  to  slave  property  in  the  Territories 
because  he  believed  in  non-intervention  by  Congress,  and  held  that 
all  domestic  institutions  should  be  left  to  the  people  themselves.^ 
From  previous  speeches  the  "house  divided  against  itself"  issue 
and  that  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  were  brought  .in.  The  points 
at  issue  between  them  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Lincoln 
planted  himself  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  de- 
clared that  the  negro  was  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Douglas  tried  to  push  him  to  admitting  equality 
between  the  negroes  and  whites;  Lincoln  denied  that  he  believed 
this,  "but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  Avithout  the  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hands  earns,  he  is  my  ecjual  and  the  ecjual 
of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  eciual  of  every  living  man."'  But 
this  equality  d'd  not  hold  in  States  having  slavery,  for  Lincoln 
repeatedly  denied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  believed  he  had  no  right  to  do  so  and  he  had 
no  disposition  to  do  so.  Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia  he  Avas 
not  in  favor  of  freeing  the  slaves  except  by  a  vote  of  the  people — 
an  interesting  recognition  of  the  popular  sovereignty  which  Doug- 
las was  advocating. 

They,  both  agreed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  that  the 
Avhite  race  Avas  superior.  They  further  agreed  that  the  negro 
need  not  necessarily  l)e  a  slaA^e  because  an  inferior:  that  he  had 
certain  rights  and  pri\'ileges  Avhich  he  should  be  alloAved  to  enjoy 
as  far  as  consistent  Avith  the  good  of  society.  Meeting  the  c[uestion 
of  AA'hat  AA-as  for  the  good  of  society,  Douglas  Avould  let  the  people 
decide  for  themselves;  Illinois  forbade  shiA'ery,  ^lissouri  did  not; 
oMaine  alloAved  negroes  to  A'ote,  Ncav  Yorlc  did  the  same  if  they 
OAvned  property  Avorth  .^250.  Douglas  avouUI  not  question  the 
correctness  of  these  proA'isions;  he  would  alloAV  each  state  and 
territory  to  decided  for  itself.  Liiicoln  demanded  that  the  ter- 
ritory l)e  made  free:  he  Avould  not  make  the  negi'0('S  the  equals 
of  the  Avhites ;  he  Avould  not  even  make  them  citizens.  Tlie  states, 
but  not  the  territories  could  regulate  shivery  to  suit  themselves 
and  he  Avould  not  iiitei-fere  Avith  them  in  this  matte]-,  but  in  spite 
of  all  tliis  he  Avould  not  let  go  of  the  doctrines  laid  doAvn  in  the 
Declaration,  and  the  equal  riglit  to  eat  the  bread  they  had  earned 
])y  their  toil.    Douglas  ]~»ointed  out  the  inconsistencies  he  soav  in 

^Lincoln  and  T~»(niplas  Dobatfs.  pp.  212-17,  2S0. 
sjjjncbln  and  Dou^I-ts  Debat<~-s,  p.  ISO. 
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these  views  but  Lincoln  insisted  that  there  were  no  inconsistencies 
in  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  were  held  by  Lincoln 
as  abstract  principles  to  be  applied  to  new  territory,  but  ap- 
parently not  applicable  to  older  states  having-  slavery/  Doujrlas 
wanted  to  know  what  Lincoln  would  do  with  the  states  to  be 
made  out  of  Texas  but  Lincoln  would  not  meet  that  question. 
He  insisted  tliat  Lincoln's  preliminary  proposition  that  the  ter- 
ritory must  be  free  did  not  meet  the  situation,  Texas  was  not  now 
free,  would  he  admit  the  states  made  from  Texas?  As  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  it,  he  considered  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  plot  to  extend  slavery,  he  predicted  that  the 
court  would  later  deny  the  right  to  the  states  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery and  wanted  to  know  if  Douglas  would  support  the  courts 
then.  As  already  indicated  Douglas  did  jiot  meet  this  question 
by  a  definite  answer,  he  argued  it  out  of  court  as  moral  treason 
— an  impossibility.  Support  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  forced 
Douglas  to  emphasize  tlie  doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation.  Lin- 
coln repudiated  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  Douglas  repeatedly 
scored  him  for  not  upholding  the  highest  constitutional  court. 
How  could  he  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  when  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  it  ?  Lincoln  argued  that  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  it  as  a  principle  of  law  but  not  as  a  principle  of  polit- 
ical action;  he  proposed  to  have  it  reversed  if  possible  and  to 
favor  no  measure  that  concurred  with  tlie  principle  there  laid 
down.  He  pointed  out  how  the  court  in  Illinois  had  ])ce]i  re- 
versed, and  how  Douglas  got  the  title  Judge  by  being  made  one 
of  the  new  Judges  which  reversed  the  former  decision.'  Lincoln 
retaliated  by  showing  that  while  Douglas  claimed  to  uphold  the 
court  he  was  in  prcK-tice  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  decision 
by  his  unfri(nidly  legislation.  Douglas  argued  that  the  decision 
required  additional  legislatio]!  to  make  slavery  possible  in  a  ter- 
ritory. This  the  i)eople  need  not  give.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
two  men  were  not  far  apart  on  this  principle.  Each  Avas  going  t(» 
obey  the  decision  as  a  rule  of  law  but  not  of  political  action.' 
One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  debaters  gi-ew 
out  of  the  policy  of  the  ''Fathers."  Lineoln  contended  that  the 
Nation  coidd  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  Douglas  held 
that  it  could  so  exist;  that  it  had  so  existed;  and  if  the  abolition- 
ists would  mind  their  own  business,  coirfme  themselves  to  their 
own  domestic  institutions  the  coinitry  would  contiiuie  to  exist  as 
it  came  from  tlie  ''Fathers." 

^Ihi<i..  TP-   3.^4.   4.01.  Ai-2. 

^Lincoln  .ind  IhMi^t.-is  r>r',ntos.  n.  -jn.^  :  piinr.  Douixinf^   n  W 
■    ■•'Lincoln  and  Dou;,^las  Debates,  pp.  449,  455. 
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Lincoln  claimed  the  "Fathers"  did  not  leave  a  divided 
country;  they  restricted  slavery,  and  the  public  mind  was  at  rest 
so  long  as  the  policy  of  the  ''Fathers"  continued. 

Douglas  x^i'essed  home  with  vigor  the  charge  that  Lincoln 
favored  a  war  on  the  South  in  order  that  the  country  might  ''be- 
come all  one  thing" — free  territory.  Lincoln  was  repeatedly  put 
on  the  defensive  because  of  this  ''house  divided"  sentiment, 
though  he  absolutely  denied  an}'  intention  to  interfere  with  slav- 
ery in  the  states.  He  was  inclined  to  go  no  farther  than  to  say 
that  all  territory  should  be  free  and  slavery  would  gradually  die 
out,  in  a  hundred  years  or  thereabout." 

"According  to  Lincoln's  exposition  the  Republican  party 
would  act  as  if  it  were  a  church,  a  reform  club,  or  an  ethical  so- 
ciety; it  would  simply  exercise  the  right  of  saying  tliat  slavery 
was  wrong."' 

Douglas  made  a  persistent  attempt  to  show  that  Lincoln  did 
not  stand  on  the  Republican  platforms,  that  in  the  North  he  quoted 
the  DeciaLttLiuii  ui  independence  but  in  the  South  denied  that 
he  believed  in  equality.  Lincoln  positively  refused  to  stand  on 
any  Rex>ublican  platform  other  than  that  of  1S56.  Though  Doug- 
las repeatedly  read  Congressional  ])latforms  and  caucus  resolu- 
tions to.  show  up  Republican  principles.  Lincoln  steared  clear  of 
them  and  explained  that  the  radicals  and  conversatives  met  in 
convention,  harmonized  their  difl'erences,  and  upon  thcit  platform 
he  stood.' 

The  Douglas  solution  for  the  slavery  trouble  was  to  allo^r 
the  people  to  settle  it  for  themselves.     "Lincoln's  objections 

*  *    *    were  historic  and  theoretical  rather  than  practical. 

*  *  It  was  in  their  moral  attitude  towards  slavery  that  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  differed  rather  tlian  in  specific  policies."^  Len- 
der the  Douglas  method  Kansas  Avas  l)ecoming  a  free  state,  at  least 
it  was  not  coming  in  as  a  slave  state. 

Speaking  of  the  campaio-u,  afti-r  it  had  ended,  the  Chicago 
Tribime  said  it  was  one  "in  which  the  leader  of  the  Democracy,  a 
man  of  great  courage,  coolness  and  adroitness,  approached  so 
near  Republican  opinions  on  the  vital  questions  of  the  campaign 
that   we   could   not    hit   him   without   wounding   onr  friends, 

*  *  ^  Isaac  X.  Ai-nold,  a  bioorapber  of  Lincoln,  a  ]\epubli- 

iLineoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  p.  321;  Macv,  "Political  Parties  in  the 
L.  S..'-  p-  271. 
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'Dincoln  and  r)ou2rlas  Debate.s,  pp.  167.  220,  ^"^^  233  3-13  344"  Xew  York 
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*Mary.  "Polinoal  Parties  in  tb.e  U.  S..'"  p.  26r>:  AVis.>.  "IJfe  of  H.  A  Wise," 
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can,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  both  debaters  wrote,  "this  canvass 
of  Douglas,  and  his  personal  and  immediate  triumph,  in  being 
returned  to  the  Senate,  over  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
Republican  party,  led  by  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  and  the  Admin- 
istration, with  all  its  patronage,  is,  I  think,  the  most  brilliant 
personal  triumph  in  American  politics."^ 

The  Campaign  of  1860. 

Douglas  aided  by  a  favorable  legislative  apportionment  won 
the  Senatorship  over  Lincoln,  but  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of 
the  votes."  In  every  Northern  state,  except  Indiana  which  was 
won  by  a  Douglas  foHower,  the  administration  had  lost  sup- 
port, and  its  failure  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  state  discredited  it 
in  the  South.  Douglas  was  held  responsible  for  this;  it  was  his 
popular  sovereignty  that  had  made  Kansas  a  free  state,  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  by  the  Senate  caucus  of  Democrats.  Following  his 
campaign  Avith  Lincoln  he  made  a  tour  of  the  South  in  an  at- 
tempt, to  win  converts  to  his  doctrines.''  "Mr.  Douglas  during  his 
canvass  in  Illinois  and  in  his  speech  at  New  Orleans  uttered  senti- 
ments eminently  befitting  a  great  statesman ;  and  promulgated  a 
platform  Avhich,  with  a  solitary  exception,  includes  as  sound  po- 
litical creed  as  the  most  Southern  man  should  desire.  He  vindi^ 
cated  the  institution  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds  and  advocated 
it,  as  a  wise  and  necessary  element  in  our  agricultural  system," 
wrote  the  editor  of  DeBow's  Review.^ 

In  the  Senate  Southern  opposition  to  ^Yestern  interests  w^as 
further  shown.  Iverson  explained  his  attitude  against  the  Pacific 
Railroad  by  saying  that  he  did  not  propose  to  help  build  a  rail- 
road which  would  l)e  outside  the  South  Confederacy  when  the 
L^nion  was  dissolved.^  A  homestead  bill  was  shelved  in  the  Senate 
after  passing  tlie  House  because  it  would  help  the  settlement  of 
the  free  states.  The  inevitable  clash  came  between  Douglas  and 
Davis,  and  each  side  issued  its  ultimatum  to  the  other.  It  was 
what  DeBow's  Review  called  the  solitary  exception,  viz.:  un- 
friendly legislation,  that  sei)arated  them.*"'  Davis  claimed  that 
he  was  standing  squarely  on  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  as 
it  was  laid  down  by  Calhoun  in  his  Senate  resolution  of  Febru- 

iperg-us.  Historical  Piib.,  II.,  p.  152;  Macy,  p.  271;  Burgess,  "^[iddle  Pe- 
riod." pp.  ^2-.'?. 

^Moses,  ininnis;  Historical  and  Statistical.  IT.,  pp.  11S9,  1212. 
^FUnt.  DouK:las.  pp.  181,  IS!^;  Nicolav  and  Hay,  IT.,  pp.  171-4;  Rhodes  II.. 
p.  354. 

^DeBow's  Review.  Vol.  2»i.  p.  C>il. 

'■Covg.  Gloh.\         CoTisr..   2  Sess.,  pp.  242-4. 

•^Ibid.,  pp.  1244.  124G,  12.57.  , 
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ary  19,  1847,  and,  in  fact,  Davis'  resolutions  of  February  7,  I860, 
are  substantially  a  restatement  of  Calhoun \s  doctrine/   But  Doug- 
las and  bis  Northern  f ollowea-s  did  not  adhere  to  the  Calhoun  in- 
terpretation, and  xVlex.  IT.  Stephens  and  his  followers  agreed  with 
Douglas  rather  than  with  Davis/    Non-intervention,  said  Davis, 
''seems  to  have  been  more  malleable  than  gold,  to  have  been  ham- 
mered out  to  an  extent  that  covers  boundless  regions  undiscov- 
ered by  those  who  proclaimed  the  doctrine.    It  has  a^  different 
meaning  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in  ev.ery  town."  '  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  writes:    ''Calhoun  denied  the  power,  [of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territory]  yet  he  was  for  the  Compro- 
mise Line;  and  the  same  position  is  tahen  by  the  whole  fire-eat- 
ing crowd."*    AVhen  the  compromise  of  1850  was  under  discus- 
sion, Jefferson  Davis  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Compromise  Line— 36°  30'— in  lieu  of  Calhoun's  non- 
intervention, and  in  1851  he  arranged  an  intervicAV  between  Doug- 
las and  President  Pierce,  which  resulted  in  Pierce's  support  of 
Douglas'  bill  with  the  whole  power  of  the  administration.^  Later 
DavFs  used  his  po^ver  as  Secretary  of  War  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.   How  a  consistent  supporter  of  Calhoun's  interpretation  of 
non-intervention  could  support  a  bill  purporting  to  leave  the 
whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  subject  to  the  constitution,  is  hard  to  see 
unless  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  meant  nothing.   If  the  slave-hold- 
ers bad  "an  equal  right  to  go  into  all  Territories— all  property 
being  alike  protected"  what  was  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of 
the  Territory? 

The  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  be:  That  Douglas  and  Stephens 
and  their  followers  acce])ted  the  principles  of  the  compromise  of 
1850  as  superceding  the  Calhoun  doctrines  of  1817,  but  Davis  did 
not."  In  1859,  he  spolvc  of  1850  as  "that  dark  period  for  South- 
ern riglits;"  later,  in  1851.  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  as  a  possible  means  of  adding  a  slave  State,  but 
when  it  became  known  that  Kansas  Avould  not  enter  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  resumed  his  stand  on 
the  Calhoun  doctrines.*  .  ■  ■^  /  ; 

iC;Uhoun-s  Kosoliition  in  Cong.  Glol.c,  29  Cong.,  2  Sess..  p.  455:  Pavis'  Reso- 

'"'^'"Glob^Sf-cSn^r-l'l^-l'V^  31^"%pi&n^Ax).    Johnson  and  Browne.  Alex. 

,  ^^Sh^ho^Z^Cims:,\  ?es....  p.  1941.    Davis*  Rise  aiul  FaU  of  Conf..].  Govmt., 

li  ^"  ^^Tohnson  and  Browne.  Alex.  Tl.  Stephens    p.  288  Phode^ 

I  ^  "Globe.  ?,^  Cong.,  1  Soss.^^p.  520;  Davis'  Rise  and  Fall.  I.,  p.  -8,  Khodes. 

^1  '^^imobe.Tr.  'Sng-"'l"Se'ss".'p.  315  (appendix);  Globe.  33  Cong.,  1  ^^-^^s..  p. 

,  t  586  (appendix). 

;  :  ''Globe.  3t]  Cong..  1  Sess..  p.  1941. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Alex.  If.  Stephens  it  was  this  new  position 
taken  by  the  South  that  wrecked  the  Democratic  party  at  Charh-s- 
ton/  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  was  not  ne*w;  it  was  a 
position  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  Southern  interpretation  of 
the  Calhoun  doctrine  that  had,  apparently,  been  thrown  over- 
board in  1850  and  185-i. 

Douglas  had  repeatedly  quoted  Davis  and  Orr  in  his  de- 
bates with  Lincoln  to  show  that  the  Freeport  doctrine  was  o-ood 
Democracy,  but  the  South  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  it.'  ^The 
Southern  Senators  planted  their  guns  on  the  Calhoun  theorv  of 
1847,  which  Douglas  had  repudiated.    A  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  derision  of  Douglas'  Freeport  doctrine,  but  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors clearly  saw  that  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory  was 
barren  unless  backed  up  by  local  protective  legislation.  ^They 
understood  the  slavery  situation  much  better  than  the  Nortliern 
scoffers  who  derided  the  Freeport  doctrine  as  metaphvsical 
Douglas  steadfastly  maintained  that  slaves  could  be  brought  into 
the  Territory  just  as  dry  goods,  liquors,  mules,  or  other  property, 
but  they  must  remain  there  subject  to  the  local  laws.  Davis 
mamtained  that  if  the  people  of  the  Territorv  were  opposed  to 
slavery  it  could  not  exist  in  such  a  Territory.    Douglas  heartilv 
agreed  to  this,  but  Davis  and  Brown  wished  to  push  him  to  sup- 
port by  Congressional  legislation  a  slave  code  which  would  pro- 
tect slave  property  in  a  territory.    Answerin-  Senator  Brown  in 
particular,  Douglas  said,  '^I  am  much  oblioed  to  him  for  takin- 
It  for  granted,  from  my  record,  that  I  would  never  vote  for  a 
slave  code  m  the  Territory  by  Congress;  and  I  have  vet  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  man  in  a  free  State  of  this  Union,  of  anv  partv, 
who  would. ' '  ^  .  . 

During  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  two  leaders  of  tlic 
Democratic  factions  again  defined  their  positions.  The  Demo- 
cratic  convention  was  soon  to  meet  at  Charleston  and  these  declar- 
ations were  to  define  the  issues  to  be  fought  out  there.  On  Jan- 
nary  32.  1860.  Douglas  said:  am  not  seeking  a  nomination 
I  am  willing  to  take  one,  i)rovided  I  can  assume  it  on  principles 
I  believe  to  be  sound:  but  in  the  event  of  your  makinir  a  plat- 
form that  I  could  not  conscientiously  execute  in  good  faith  if  T 
Avere  elected  I  will  uot  stand  upon  it  and  be  a  candidate.  *  *  * 
I  have  no  grievances,  but  I  have  no  concessions.  I  have  no  aban- 
donment of  position  or  principle;  no  recantation  to  make  to  any 

SOl.T.^'''^^^"  ""'"'^  ^""^^'^^-^  Debates,  pp.  110,  425;  Flint,  Douglas,  pp.  105. 
"Cong-.  Globe,  35  Con-.,  2  Sess..  pp.  1241-74. 
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man  or  body  of  men' on  earth."  '  On  the  second  of  the  following 
month,  Davis  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  defining  the  South- 
ern demands.  The  crucial  one  declared  that  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature  could  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  a 
citizen  of  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  afford  the  necessary 
protection  to  maintain  slavery  there.' 

When  the  convention  met.  the  Southern  delegates  in  caucus 
determined  to  stand  by  the  Davis  resolutions.  .Douglas  as  reso- 
lutely insisted  that  the  platform  should  embody  his  principles 
and  that  the  nominee,  whether  himself  or  not,  should  stand  square- 
ly upon  that  platform.'  Here  was  his  time,  had  he  been  the  time- 
■  serving  truckler  to  the  slavocracy  that  he  has  been  painted,  to 
give  way  and  unite  the  party  and  secure  the  nomination.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  dui'ing  the  adjourned  session  of  the  convention, 
Douglas  wrote  to  Richardson,  his  lieutenant,  ''While  I  can  never 
sacrifice  the  principle  (of  non-intervention)  even  to  obtain  the 
presidency,  I  Avill  cheerfully  and  joyfully  sacrifice  myself  to  main- 
tain the  principle.  If.  therefore,  you  and  my  others  friends  *  *'  ''^ 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle  can  be  preserved,  and  the 
unity  and  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party  maintained  *  *  * 
by  withdrawing  my  name  and  uniting  with  some  other  non-inter- 
vention. Union-loving  Democrat,  I  beseech  you  to  pursue  that 
course.  *  *  *  I  conjure  you  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  my  individual  interest  or  aggrandizement."  ' 

The  final  result  was  the  nomination  of  two  sets  of  candidates, 
Douglas  and  Johnson  of  Georgia,  on  the  Douglas  platform,  and 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  Lane  of  Oregon  on  the  Davis  plat- 
form.'' 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  tlie  number  of  meetings  and 
oral  addresses  was  beyond  precedent.  "We  judge  that  the  num- 
'ber  of  speeches  made  during  tlie  recent  campaign  has  been  quite 
equal  to  that  of  all  that  were  made  in  the  previous  presidential 
canvasses  from  17S0  to  1856  inclusive. "  °  Douglas  plunged  ac- 
tively into  the  campaign,  speaking  in  the  North.  South,  East  and 
West.  At  Chicago  he  said:  ''I  believe  that  the  country  is  in 
more  danger  now  than  at  any  other  moment  since  I  have  known 
anything  of  public  life."  '    The  Iiepublicans  generally  hooted  at 

iCong:.  Globe,  2^  Con?;.,  1  Soss..  p.  424. 
^Cong-.  Globe.  3G  Cons:.,  1  Sess..  p.  tloS. 
^Flint,  Di)up:las.  pp.  2  21-2. 

*Flint.  Dou.uias,  p.  212:  Rhode?,  TT.>  p.  474. 

'•Halstod,  "Xational  Political  Convention.s  of  1S60;"  Khode.s.  II..  p.  440. 
'^X^w  York  Trilnine,  Nov.  S,  IStlO. 
"Rhn(l(  s,  II..  p.  4.SS. 
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attempts  at  ''Union  saving,"  as  they  were  called.  Seward  said 
that  the  threats  of  secession  might  frighten  old  women,  but  the 
"stock-market  remains  X)roYokingiy  calm." 

A  characteristic  editorial  on  this  subject,  though  written  dur^ 
ing  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  is  worth  quoting  at  length: 

''TBIE  FOR  rXIOX  SAVING  TO  BEGIN.  It  must  be  ap- 
proaching time  for  Union  saving  to  begin.  Here  is  a  month  of 
the  campaign  gone,  the  Union  in  the  meantime  going  to  everlast- 
ing smash,  and  the  Giant  has  not  stirred  a  muscle  to  save  it. 
Where  are  the  old  apostro])hes  to  that  gal-o-ri-ous  bird  of  free- 
dom? Where  are  the  denunciations  of  the  traitors,  parricides  and 
fanatics  that  have  been  amusing  themselves  with  pulling  the  tail 
feathers  out Where  tlie  Jeremiads  that  used  to  be  said  and  sung 
on  every  stump,  when  the  Union  was  the  theme?  There's  but 
one  way  to  account  for  the  Senator's  silence.  He  is  in  more  dan- 
ger than  the  Union.  The  Ixcpublicans  have  dropped  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  and  are  making  HIS  feathers  fly;  and  he  is  attending 
to  what  is  nera-est  at  hand.  But  the  Union  must  be  saved.  If 
Douglas  Avon't  do  it  somebody  else  will.  Who  will  take  the  con- 
tract to  save  the  American  l^nion  ?  Douglas'  hands  are  full  (he's 
bringing  Lincoln  to  his  milk?)  and  he  can't.  Who'll  save  the 
Union?"' 

At  no  time  during  the  r-aiivass  had  Douglas  any  hopes  of  elec- 
tion. His  main  effort  was  to  save  the  Union.  In  Pennsylvania. 
Indiana,  N^w  York  and  New  Jersey  attempts  at  fusion  against 
Lincoln  were  more  or  less  completely  carried  out.  Brecken ridge 
and  Bell  gave  Davis  power  to  withdraw  their  names  if  Douglas 
would  withdraw  in  favor  of  a  candidate  satisfactory  to  all.  Doug- 
las replied  that  if  lie  Avithdrew  his  friends  Avould  support  Lincoln. 
He  was  sure  his  friends  would  not  accept  the  proposition. " 

At  Baltimore  Douglas  said  that  although  every  Breckenridge 
man  was  not  a  disunionist.  every  disunionist  was  a  Breckenridge ^ 
man.'  At  Norfolk,  Ya..  in  ansArer  to  a  question  Avhether  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  Avould  justify  the  South  in  seceding,  he  said :  '"To 
this  I  answer  emphatically,  no.  The  election  of  a  man  to  the  presi- 
dency by  the  American  people,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Ignited  Slates,  Avould  not  justify  any  attempt  at  dissolvitig 
this  glorious  confederacy."'  Another  question  put  Avas:  ''If 
they,  the  Soutliei-n  States  secede  from  the  Union  upon  the  inau- 
guration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  before  he  commits  an  overt  act 

^Chicasfo  Pro.ss  and  Tril^uno.  Auic.  25,  lS5f^. 

-I)a\  i.s.  "Riso  ami  FaU  of  tlie  Confederate  Government,"  I.,  p.  52. 
■TUiodos,  IT.,  p.  4S.'',. 

^Rhodes,  IT.,  p.  491.  •  . 
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a«iaiiist  their  constitutional  riglits,  will  you  advise  or  viuclii-ate 
resistance  by  force  to  their  secession?"    Dou-his  replied:  "I 
answer  emphatically  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority  under  him,  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  passed  by  Cono-ress.  and  as  the 
court  expound  them.    And  I,  as  in  duty  bound  l»y  my  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  -would  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  maintainino-  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  against  all  resistance  to  them,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  mio-ht.    In  other  words.  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  treat  all  attempts  to  break  up 
the  Union  by  resistance  to  its  laws  as  Old  Hickory  treated  the 
nuliifiers  of  lSo2."'    At  Baltimore  he  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments, iroino-  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  hang  the  nul- 
iifiers.'   On  October  9th  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans  cai-ried 
their  State  ticket  by  32,000  nmjority,  ami  in  Indiana  they  Avon 
by  nearly  ten  thousand.    South  as  well  as  North  now  knew  that 
Lincoln  would  certainly  be  elected  in  November.    Of  the  popular 
vote.  Lincoln  had  1,857.610;  Douglas,  1.291,574;  Breckenridoe, 
850,082:  Bell,  64(3.124.   But  it  was  the  electoral  vote  that  told  the 
story.   Lincoln  received  180  electoral  votes:  Douglas.  12,  Brecken- 
ridge,  72;  and  Bell  39.    In  neither  House,  however,  did  the  Ke- 
piddicans  have  a  majority.   AVhen  Douglas  heard  the  returns  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  in  October,  he  cancelled  all  AVestern 
engagements  and  spoke  in  Kentucky,  ^Missouri,  Tennessee.  C4eorgia 
and  Alabama,  everywhere  denouncing  disunion.   He  believed  ''the 
Union  would  be  safe  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  it  could  be  held  to- 
gether long  enouuh  for  the  development  of  his  policy,"  and  it  was 
for  this  he  was  striving.    AVhen  Snm})ter  was  fired  on  he  iitime- 
diately  called  on  Lincoln  to  assure  liim  of  his  sui)port  in  the  war, 
but  in  less  than  two  months  ho  was  dead.    Horace  Greeley  wrote, 
"Our  country  has  often  been  called  to  moui-n  severe,  untimely 
losses:  yet  I  deem  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  just  at  the 
outbreak  of  our  great  Civil  AVar  and  when  he  had  thrown  his 
whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most  grievous 
and  irreparable.'"    From  across  :\ras()n  and  Dixon's  line  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  wrote,  "His  death,  at  the  time,  I  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities,  nnder  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  befell  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  these  trou- 
bles."* 

^Rhoaes.  II..  p.  4!U. 

-Wilson.  "Slav."  I'owiT."  11.,  p.  THO.  ^ 
Mlln)'i.-s    in.   p.  41.t:  (;r»-.-!'-y.  "Il<  ooUections  of  a  I'.iM^y  Life,    p.  ^oJ. 
'Stephens.   "The  War  PW-twtH  n   th-'  States."  11. ,  p.  421. 
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In  his  last  speech,  which  was  made  at  Chicago,  IMay  1,  1860, 
before  10,000  people,  Douglas  said:  ''There  are  only  two  sides  to 
the  question.  Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or  against 
it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war ;  only  patriots  or  traitors. 
*  *  *  It  is  a  sad  task  to  discuss  questions  so  fearful  as  Civil 
War.  but  sad  as  it  is,  bloody  and  disastrous  as  I  expect  it' will  be, 
I  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag  of  his  country."^ 


iRhodes,  III.,  p.  414. 
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COLONEL  STEFTOE'S  BATTLE* 

The  American  people  are  still  in  the  making.  It  has  been  said 
that  ours  is  a  country  without  history,  without  traditions  and 
without  national  pride.  If  we  lack  in  history,  it  is  to  our  credit 
that  its  few  and  scattered  pages  record  no  instance  of  oppression 
or  wrong  to  the  citizen.  The  light  of  progress  illumes  its  pages, 
and  it  is  better  that  it  be  so  than  to  record  a  glory  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms. 

If  we  lack  in  traditions,  what  comfort  can  we  claim  in  that 
those  we  do  cherish  stand  for  truth,  honor  and  patriotism.  What 
country,  nation  or  state  can  boast  a  legacy  so  rich  as  the  story  of 
Lexington  or  Yalley  Forge?  AVliat  character  in  the  chronicles  of 
humanity  can  furnish  the  inspiration  to  love,  to  do  justice,  per- 
severance, mercy,  patience,  courage  and  fortitude,  as  the  simplest 
tale  of  the  simplest  character  the  world  has  ever  known — our  o^\'n 
Lincoln.  Let  the  world  claim  what  it  will.  Around  an  humble  life 
America  has  built  a  very  fountain  of  influence  that  answers  for 
the  efforts  of  all  the  ages.  Let  boast  who  will  of  chivalry  and 
deeds  of  valor  ;  we  claim  them  all  and  nu:>re.  Our  first  and  great 
tradition  is  based  on  the  principle  of  love  for  humanity. 

It  may  be  that  we  lack  in  national  pride.  If  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  to  build  up  great  business 
enterprises,  to  maintain  an  army  that  has  never  been  defeated,  and 
never  will  be  defeated,  and  a  navy  that  is  the  pride  of  the  seas, 
to  found  a  nation  and  in  the  comparative  nothingness  of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  make  it  the  greatest  of  all  the  earth  is  a 
matter  of  national  pride,  then  we  can  with  truth  and  comfort  say 
in  pride,  that  pride  which  is  not  l)oasting,  bigoted  or  intolerant, 
that  we  are  the  proudest  people  in  the  world. 

Every  xVmerican  can  well  be  proud  of  his  country,  of  the 
great  men  who  have  been  called  to  rule  and  govern  it.  He  can 
well  be  proud  of  his  State  and  its  accomplishments.  Wherever 
we  go  or  return  the  work  of  our  people  cry  aloud  o\\v  purposes 
and  our  achievements.  The  cottage  and  the  mansion  alike  sing  a 
paen  to  our  country's  greatness. 

In  line  with  the  development  of  our  history,  our  traditions 
and  our  national  pride,  we  are  marking  in  fit  and  proper  manner 
the  historic  spots  of  our  country,  that  all  ''who  pass  this  way 
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may  know  the  truth,"  and  knowing',  take  resolution  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  Europe  tliere  exists  a  beautiful  custom,  that  of  erecting 
shrines  along  the  highways  and  in  tlie  vilhiges.  These  are  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  and  in  mute  command  impel  the  faithful  to 
bow  the  head  in  fervent  prayer. 

The  influence  of  this  custom  cannot  be  measured.  Anything, 
be  it  a  shrine,  a  tablet  or  a  monument  erected  to  the  heroic  dead, 
that  calls  man  to  stop,  to  thinl:  for  himself,  within  himself,  is  not 
a  pagan  custom,  a  vagary  or  naked  in  its  significance.  It  meets 
the  fundamental  demand  of  the  human  soid  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, a  time  for  thought,  with  the  world  shut  out.  It  has  existed 
since  the  first  altar  was  erected,  and  will  exist  so  long  as  the  soul 
impulse  is  dominant  in  man. 

AVe  have  been  slow  and  negligent  perhaps.  The  world  loves 
show,  and  the  more  conspicnons  are  cared  for  first.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  just,  and  in  time  our  whole  duty  will  be  done.  The  na- 
tion and  the  state  have  liad  no  time  to  pick  out  the  places  and 
erect  the  shrines  that  are  so  justly  due  the  nuirtyr  and  the  pioneer, 
whose  first  grasp  of  this,  our  country,  was  violently  ])roken,  and 
wdiose  blood  ran  out  in  tiny  rivnlets  to  mark  the  cherished  places 
of  the  civilization  so  soon  to  follow. 

AVe  have  been  slow,  but  to  the  great  honor  of  our  people, 
and  as  evidence  of  its  democracy,  the  reclamation  of  this  spot  and 
its  fnture  marking  will  depend  upon  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  ns,  our  neighbors  and  our-  friends.  AVe  are  nnder  deep  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  Rosalia.  To  Esther  Reed  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  of  Spokane,  and  to  ]\Irs.  Ivan 
Chase,  of  Colfax,  our  thanks  are  especially  due.  In  tlie  veins  of 
these  noble  women  IIoav  the  blood  of  Bunker  IlilL  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Yorktown.  The  soul  of  tlie  patriot  still  lives,  and  to  these 
mothers  of  men  of  a  nation  will  in  turn  bear  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement for  a  work  which  you  and  I,  my  l)rother,  had  so  long 
neglected. 

The  stoiy  of  the  Steptoe  expedition  is  a  simple  one  and  might 
be  soon  told.  I  may  assunu^  tluit  in  tlie  main  it  is  familiar  to  all 
of  ns.  Thf'  peo])le  of  Rosalia  have  made  it  familiar.  The  news- 
papers have  only  recentl\-  reviewed  it,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
say  move  than  I  deem  sufficient  as  a  proper  premise  to  the  con- 
clusion I  would  draw.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  word  had  come 
from  the  settlers  in  tlu'  Colville  countiy^  that  the  Indians -had  be- 
come insolent.  It  had  been  reported  that  one  or  more  Americans 
had  been  murdered  on  the  Palouse  River.    It  was  known  that 
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Kamialdn,  Chief  of  the  Yukimas.  was  hostile  to  the  whites.  There- 
fore, on  the  6th  day  of  ^lay,  1S5S,  Coh^iel  Bteptoe,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  about  110  men,  set  out  for  tlie  Spokane  and  Colville 
country.  "^On  the  16th  they  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians 
in  force  a  few  miles  beyond,  and  on  the  evening-  of  that  day  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  from  600  to  1,000  fighting  men,  rep- 
resenting the  Spokane,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Palouse  tribes.  The  • 
troops  camped  that  night  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians. 

''Finding'  that  he  should  have  to  contend  against  great  odds, 
without  being  prepared,  Steptoe  determined  upon  retreating,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  began  his  return  to  the  Palouse." 

This  in  itself  was  an  invitation  to  the  Indians  to  attack.  They 
had  proceeded  ordy  three  or  four  miles  wlien  overtaken  by  the 
overtaken  by  the  Indians.    "With  jeers  and  taunts  of  cowardice 
they  circled \nbout  the  little  band.    They  were  better  armed  than 
the  dragoons,  and  the  unruly  ones  did  not  hesitate  to  fire,  be- 
lieving the  white  man  to  be  afraid.    Slowly,  laboriously  the  re- 
treat went  en.  over  yonder  hill,  through  yonder  draw.   The  savage 
made  merry  over  his  certain  victim.    The  love  of  tortui-e,  delight 
in  the  suffering  of  others,  characteristic  of  his  race,  is  the  only 
hypothesis  upon  which  to  rest  the  comparatively  happy  termina- 
tion of  this  disastrous  venture:  otherwise,  had  the  rules  of  civi- 
lized  warfare  prevailed,  they  woidd  have  shot  them  down  at  once, 
or  surrounded  them,  have  captured  all.  who  to  escape  a  fate  so 
miserable  had  not  ended  their  own  careers.    Finally,  the  day 
drawing  on.  a  dragoon  was  stricken  and  he  fell.   Immediately  the 
order  not  to  fire  was  forgotten.    The  battle  was  on.    The  soldier 
■  who  has  often  l)een  a  coward,  in  the  mind  of  his  enemy,  because 
his  training-  demanded  that  he  meet  death  rather  than  disobey 
orders,  threw  off  restraint  and  became  a  brother  thirsting  for 
revenue.    Even  at  this  time,  in  consequ.ence  of  the  pious  effort  of 
the  good  Priest  Joset,  there  were  Init  few  Indians  engaged,  and 
the  ti'oops  might  have  retired  without  great  loss,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Jaques  and  Zachary,  tlu^  latter  a  In-other-in-law  of  Head 
Chief  Vincent,  were  killed.    The  Coeur  d'Alenes,  whose  hands 
had  hitherto  never  been  dipped  in  the  white  man's  blood,  bi'oke 
loose  from  the  influence  of  the  ])riest,  and  their  fury  knew  no 
bounds.    Pressed  to  the  last  deeree,  overcome  by  heat,  thirst  and 
anxiety,  the  hill  just  above  us  was  o-jiined.    They  had  to  stay 
npon  the  hill-tops— it  was  the  vantage  ground.     The  flat  was 
before  them.    To  cross  it  ]>robably  meant  utter  annihihition.  for 
the  Indians"  would  at  once  take  the  vantage  gi-ound  liithei-to 
held  by  the  soldiers.    It  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  fight 
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as  long  as  possible.    The  supplies  were  gathered,  the  horses 
picketed,  and  the  men  lying  flat  upon  the  ground  made  a  cordon 
about  them.   Thus  thev  fought,  returning  shot  for  shot,  until  the 
evening  eame.   Being  Avithout  ammunition  and  almost  exhausted 
it  was  resolved  to  flee.  ' 

In  the  battle  there  had  fallen  twelve  brave  souls,  among  them 
Captain  Oliver  H.  P.  Taylor  and  Lieutenant  William  Gaston. 
Young,  brave  and  daring  officers,  who  had  won  by  courao-eous 
conduct  the  love  of  their  fellows.  Their  bodies  were  recovered 
buried,  and  hor.ses  were  led  over  the  shallow  graves  to  obliterate 
the  mound  left  by  the  intrusion  of  the  returning  elav  ■•Not  a 
drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note."  The  Howitze.'s  were  dis- 
mantled and  buried,  and  quietly,  silently  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  stole  away. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  coming  of  the  nioht 
the  immediate  danger  had  passed.    The  previous  rdght  had  been 
-.passed  m  security.  The  Indian  has  never  fought  at  night.  ^Vhat- 
ever  the  danger  of  the  day,  the  night  usually  brourfit  securitv 
The  war  whoop  has  come  with  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  and  died 
wi  u  the  setting  sun.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Colonel  Steptoe  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Indian  character 
othenvise  he  may  have  given  ear  to  the  warning  of  the  friendly 
Nez  Perees  before  he  crossed  the  river  on  his  way,  and  certainly 
he  would  have  halted,  when  on  the  16th  he  was  informed  that  ■ 
he  Indians  were  but  a  few  miles  beyond  and  prepared  to  resist 
IS  further  progress.    The  time  and  manner  of  his  withdrawal 
Mere  also  inexcusable  on  grounds  other  than  ignorance.   One  bold 
man  has  often  awed  or  won  the  admiration  of  the  hostile  Indian 
Any  act,  however,  indicating  fear  has  been  enouoh  to  brin,.  dis^ 
a  er  and  defeat  to  many  a  brave  soul  who  failed  to  appreciate 
he  impression  left  by  his  conduct  upon  the  mind  of  the  untutored 
cicu  ei  sai'y. 

Much  has  been  written  in  criticism  and  in  defense  of  this 
brave  ofiicer.    Whether  in  starling  with  a  handful  of  me,   1    .  . 
inexperienced,  with  only  side  arn,s,  other  than  the  two  now;;::;^ 


-Well  could  have  been  of  but  Httle  value  in  any  event,  ami  but 
luut  animuiiitjon,  to  iiialce  an 
should  have  < 
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Let  the  hislorian  speak  and  the  people  j„n-e 
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ern  reserve;  they  met  craft  witli  craft,  cunning  with  cunning; 
they  made  punishment  swift,  sure,  and  sometimes  terrible.  This 
'could  not  be  learned,  aye  it  coukl  not  be  tolerated,  at  AYest  Point, 
where  men  were  trained  to  fight  their  peers.  As  a  rule,  the  reg- 
ular army  was  not  until  more  recent  years  successful  in  its  deal- 
ing with\he  Indian.  Indian  fighting,  now  happily  passed,  was 
a  development,  and  when  Colonel  Steptoe  was  in  command 
Crooks  and  :^Iiles  were  unbearded  striplings  and  had  not  yet  taught 
the  government  that  rules  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  company, 
battalion  or  brigade  must  be  broken  into  individual  units  to  meet 
a  savage  foe.  In  my  humble  judgment  Colonel  Steptoe  has  been 
misjudged.  He  may  have  been  in  error,  but  he  was  not  at  fault. 
Error  springs  from,  ill  judgment;  fault  from  disregard  of  that 
we  ought  to  know.  :\Ien's  errors  are  buried  with  them.  Steptoe 
lived  to  meet  his  critics,  and  received  the  merciless  pelting  of  the 
'''warrior  of  the  upholstered  chair.'' 

Custer  and  Canby.  the  one  jealous  of  his  glory,  the  other 
in  the  service  of  the  ^^laster.  were  guilty  of  grievous  fault — they 
should  have  known.  They  are  accepted  as  heroes,  for  they  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Expressing,  tlien.  my  own  opinion, 
without  design  or  purpose  to  influence  the  ultimate  verdict,  I 
say,  in  justice  to  humanity,  that  Colonel  Steptoe  was  a  hero  no 
less  to  be  revered  than  many  before  whom  death  in  its  mercy  has 
drawn  the  curtain  of  silence.  If  he  was  rash  and  indiscreet  in 
leading  his  followers  into  danger,  he  was  merciful  and  heroic  in 
his  retreat. 

Let  one  speak  who  is  best  qualified  to  know: 

"AYhat  breaks  my  heart,  is  to  see  Colonel  Steptoe.  the  zealous 
protector  of  Indians,  exposed  to  the  blame  which  ordinarily  at- 
taches itself  to  bad  success:  however,  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting 
men,  who  know  his  situation,  his  retreat  Avill  do  him  infinite 
honor.  It  is  not.  I  think,  the  first  officer  who  could  thus  have 
drawn  himself  out  from  so  bad  a  situation,  sui-rounded  by  an 
army  of  ferocious  beasts,  hungry  after  tlieir  prey:  of  Indians 
sufflcienty  numerous  to  relieve  each  other,  and  who  had  ahvays 
the  means  to  procure  fresh  horses.  It  a]>peared  impossible  that 
the  troops  could  escape.  Ih^sides.  the  ]dau  of  the  Indians  was 
not  to  give  them  any  rest  until  they  had  crossed  the  Xez  Perce; 
the  Spokanes  were  to  be  there  early  on  the  mornino-  of  the  ISlh 
to  relieve  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  In  a  position  so  critical,  the  col- 
onel deceived  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  thro^ving  them 
his  provisions  as  an  inducement  to  delay,  he  defeated  their  plan. 
He  foresaw  without  doubt,  that  the  Indians  on  the  one  hand 
had  let  him  take  the  advance,  and  on  the  other  tempted  by  the 
booty  abanduiu^d  the  pursuit :  so  that  if  tlie  troops  have  escapt'd, 
they  owe  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the  colonel. "-—Joset. 
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Nor  are  we  here  to  condemn  the  Indian  and  charge  him  with 
the  murder  of  tliose  whose  memory  we  would  haUow.  "We  should 
always  attune  our  judgment  to  meet  the  conditions  presented  in 
the  particular  case.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  harshly  those  whose 
acts  are  consistent  with  the  nature  that  tlie  Almighty  Father  has 
planted  in  their  hearts  and  souls.  AVe  must  approach  the  case 
from  the  viewj^oint  of  the  offender,  find  his  motive,  and  let 
''mercy  temper  justice."  You  say  he  was  treacherous:  it  may 
be  true.  You  siiy  he  fired  while  we  were  retreating,  it  is  true; 
but  withal  he  acted  in  accord  with  his  nature.  We  met  the  In- 
dian in  battle,  and  he  fought  us  as  we  would  fight,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  means  nt  his  command.  He  fought  with  the  light  and 
understanding  Avhich  he  had.  He  may  have  misunderstood  our 
plans  and  the  peacefnl  nature  of  our  mission,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  was  the  cherished  and  traditional  hunting 
ground  of  his  fathers.  He  had  word  that  his  distant  relatives  had 
been  crowded  out,  and  limitations  put  upon  his  going  and  his 
coming  in  \\w  bcaulifiil  valley  of  the  Willamette.  The  lawful 
acts  of  his  fathers  had  been  proscribed  and  he  had  been  pun- 
ished by  the  whites. 

Xi  the  conference  with  General  Stevens  the  Indians  liad  been 
told  that  they  must  retire  to  reservations,  a  part  of  them  to  be 
among  the  Xez  Perces,  with  v/hom  the  more  noi-thern  tribes  were 
not  friendly.  They  had  been  told  by  mischievous  marplots,  that 
the  whites  would  take  their  lands  and  they  would  receive  no 
pay  for  tlu^m.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  the  owners  of 
their  country  and  had  sent  word  that  soldiers  must  not  be  sent 
among  them.  They  had  said  that  a  road  nuist  not  be  surveyed 
through  their  country  to  the  headwjii(U's  of  the  ^lissouri,  and 
they  knew  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  for  that  purpose. 

More  than  that,  the  chiefs  of  the  S^pokanes  aiid  Coeur 
d'Alenes  were  nu'u  of  strength  and  chara.ctr'r :  they  loved  their 
people  and  their  honu\s.  Truth  insists  that  we  speak  the  ti'uth. 
With  the  coming  of  the  civilized  white  they  could  f<u'esee  the 
passing  of  their  I'ace.  Tli(\v  h.ad  seen  disease  and  pestilence  scat- 
tered in  the  wake  of  immigration,  and  li^pior  had  been  intro- 
duced l)y  the  trader.  The  judgment  and  manhood  of  the  tribes 
had  thus  been  weakeiied  and  their  morals  corj'upted.  Let  ns 
imagine  (uirselves  in  a  similar  situation  befoi^e  we  ri^nder  the 
verdict  that  will  condemn  these  tribes  to  the  contnmely  iiulnlged 
by  the  rndliinking  and  carel(\ss  who  iiieasui'e  all  human  conduct 
by  their  o\v7i  ])harisaical  standard  of  i-iuht. 

The  Coeur  d'Ahuies  and  Spokanes  had  legitimate  reason  to 
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believe  that  tlieir  demands  would  be  heeded,  for  they  had  always 
been  friendly  with  tlie  whites.  They  liad  protested  their  neiitral- 
itv  in  the  trou])les  with  the  Yahimas.  No  crimes  of  any  conse- 
quence had  been  charged  to  them,  and  had  the  progress  of  the 
troops  been  originally  arranged  through  the  intervention  of  the 
missionary,  I  doubt  not  it  would  have  been  peacefully  accom- 
plished. 

Father  Joset's  influence  over  the  Indians  was  limited,  in  that 
he  did  not  know  all  of  them,  and  they  resented  his  interference  or 
suggestion  in  matters  other  than  spiritual.  To  use  his  own 
w^olrds,  ''You  appear  to  think  that  we  could  do  almost  anything 
with  the  Indians.  Far  from  it.  Even  among  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
there  is  a  certain  number  that  we  never  see,  that  I  do  not  know 
in  any  manner.  The  majority  mistrust  me  when  I  come  to  speak 
in  favor  of  Americans." 

But  in  the  instance  Ave  record  the  Father  would  have  un- 
doubtedly allayed  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Indians  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate fact'  that  Steptoe  was  far  away  from  the  direct  trail 
from  Fort  AValla  Walla  to  Colville.  That  trail  did  not  lead 
through  the  coiuitry  they  cherished  as  their  home  and  hunting 
ground.  The  Indian  was  torn  in  thought  and  distracted  in  pur- 
pose. 

Standing  between  the  forms  of  two  religions,  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Nez  Perces,  aud  the  other  by  himself,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  tribal  jealousies  should  be  fomented.  The  presence  of  the 
Nez  Perces  among  the  soldiers  was  calculated  to  increase  sus- 
picion in  the  savage  mind.  Like  his  white  brother,  he  believed 
his  form  of  religion  the  proper  one.  and  resented  the  intrusion 
of  those  v'hom  he  believed  would  interfere  with  his  beliefs. 

Unfair  indeed  are  those  who  insist  that  Father  Joset  was 
culpable  or  blamable  for  the  attack.  Could  it  be  expected  that 
he  could  impress  the  Indian  vrith  the  idea  that  to  fight  was  wrong, 
that  he  could  overcome  their  traditions,  the  martial  spirit,  the 
growth  of  the  centuries?  In  truth  you  rimst  answer  ]io.  No  man 
living  or  who  lias  ever  lived  could  have  done  so,  especially  when 
the  Indian  knew  that  a  christian,  civilized  people  insisted  on  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  to  organize,  ami  to  fight  in  force. 

Religion  is  a  growth,  and  he  had  not  grown  in  it.  In  the 
hour  of  test  aud  trial  no  form  of  I'eligion  has  proved  binding  up- 
on the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  savage  people,  unless  that  people 
have  themselves  developed  it  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  stages, 
or  passed  nu)re  than  one  generation  beyond  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion. 

In  the  presence  of  exciting  influences,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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he  should  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  mercy.  If  he  had  been 
taught  mercy  and  peace  he  had  also  heard  much  that  the  sav- 
age nature  could  not  comprehend. 

The  story  of  the  Genesis  had  been  told  by  the  preacher  and 
the  priest.  The  story  of  eloshua,  and  of  Jehovah  upholding  the 
shields  and  spears  of  Israel  were  his  also.  In  the  light  of  retro- 
spect and  history  a  dangerous  leaven  to  set  working  in  the  savage 
mind.  .  In  it  he  saw  God's  direct  intervention.  He  saw  him 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  heal  the  sick.  He  believed 
the  white  man's  religion  rather  than  his  own  effort  would  bring 
him  peace  and  comfort  and  habitations,  and  may  we  say  it.  shot 
and  powder  and  guns.  His  simple  trust  nuist  surely  be  shat- 
tered. He  was  hungry,  yet  he  was  not  fed.  His  child  was  sick, 
yet  it  died.  It  is  marvelous  that  the  missionary  exercised  as 
much  influence  as  he  did.  All  these  things  moved  him  to  reject 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  priest.  And  in  judging  him  we 
must  judge  him  as  he  was.  a  simple  savage,  prompted  by.  the 
instinct  that  prompts  even  the  brute  to  defend  its  own  and  its 
home,  and  blinded  by  an  utter  but  natural  misconception  of  the 
object  of  Colonel  Steptoe's  expedition. 

Have  I  been  too  generous  in  my  treatment  of  our  foe  on  that 
day?  Say  it  if  you  will,  that  our  heroes  were  murdered  by  these 
painted  savages,  condemn  the  Indian  character  if  you  will,  but 
remember  that  on  the  shaft  to  be  erected- and  which  wiJl  mark 
the  place  where  your  heroes  received  their  mortal  wounds,  there 
will  appear  a  tablet  as  enduring  as  the  one  upon  which  the  names 
of  Taylor  and  Gastou  Avill  eppear,  one  that  Avill  bear  another 
name,  and  that  name  will  be  that  of  Timothy;  one  who  never 
knew  the  taint  of  other  blood,  but  who  from 'longer  association 
better  understood,  and  whose  people  better  understood,  the  white 
man. 

If  the  savage,  hanging  on  Avith  nuirderous  persistence,  held 
our  little  army  for  his  lorture.  it  nuist  in  justice  be  said,  that  it 
was  a  savage  who  led  these  brave  men  out  of  tlieir  extremitv  and  • 
to  the  first  i)lace  of  safety  open  to  them,  and  that  among  his  own 
people,  likewise  sava-es.  who  were  sufficient  in  numbers  to  anni- 
hilate them.  But  they  fed  them,  comforted  them,  and  being 
rested,  sent  them  on  their  way  in  security.  I  have  said  that 
Colonel  Steptoe  was  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Colville,  and  that 
this  fact  impressed  the  Indians  with  his  hostile  intent  It  also 
empressed  Father  Joset  witli  the  notion  of  Timothv's  treacherv 
He  says: 

'^I  knew,  from  Colonel  Steptoe.  that  his  -uide  told  him  he 
was  conducting  him  to  Colville  by  the  nearest  road.    Now  that 
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the  guide  mistook  liimself  so  grossly,  is  absurd  to  suppose.  It 
appears  necessary  to  eonehide  that  in  couductinfr  the  troops 
straight  upon  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  he  had  design.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  tliat  he  ignored  the  irritation  that  the  presence  of 
the  troops  would  produce  upon  the  Indians  ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
the  intriguing  of  this  guide  is  well  known.  I  see  no  other  way 
to  explain  his  conduct,  than  to  say  that  he  laid  a  snare  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes,  whom  he  wished  to  humiliate,  and  that  seeing 
afterwards  the  troops  fall  in  the  ditch  that  he  had  dug  for  others, 
he  has  done  everything  possible  to  draw  them  from  it." 

In  the  light  of  history  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  unmerited  and 
unjust,  and  proceeded  from  a  misunderstanding,  or  rather  from  a 
want  of  knoAvledge  of  all  the  facts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Colonel  Steptoe's  first  object  was  to  punish  the  Palouse  Indians 
who  had  murdered  the  American  travelers.  This  necessitated  his 
going  through  the  Palouse  Country.  He  crossed  the  Snake  at 
Alpowa  and  was,  as  we  know,  and  as  Timothy  (who  was  at 
Alpowa  when  Steptoe  arrived)  said,  on  the  direct  road  to  Col- 
ville.  Fort  Walla  "Walla  was  on  the  present  site  of  AVallula.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Father  Joset  as  well  as  the  Indians,  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  as  they  were,  had  some  reason  to  suspect  the  good 
intent  of  the  faithful  Timothy. 

What  a  ^vonderful  thing  is  Time.  IIow  it  smooths  out  the 
rough  places.  How  it  overcomes  passion  and  eradicates  prejudice. 
Fifty  years ;  vrhat  accomplishment !  The  world  has  been  nuide 
anew  in  fifty  years,  and  from  the  watch  towers  of  our  present 
development  we  can  see  in  tlie  midst  of  the  long  ago  the  drama  of 
that  day  re-enacted.  We  see  three  great  and  grand  men,  each 
struggling  in  his  own  way  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Those  men 
were  Steptoe,  Joset  and  Timothy. 

The  cupidity  of  man  had  put  into  the  hands  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  plains  better  arms  than  the  soldiers  had.  The  priest 
and  missionary  had  come  armed  with  ti'usting  faith,  preaching 
peace  and  mercy.  The  fur  traders  had  come  armed,  and  ^^'ith  arms 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  CA'cry  one,  whether  civilized  or  unciv- 
ilized, the  means  to  svv'ell  the  winter's  pack  of  fur,  tliat  I'oyalty 
might  be  adorned  and  wealth  disport  itself  in  the  dra^ving  rooms, 
oblivious  of  the  dangers  and  injustice  to  lunnanity  sown  in  the 
Avake  of  tho^e  who  gather  the  playthings  of  civilization.  The 
missionary  and  the  trader  were  unconsciously  more  hostile  in  their 
purposes  than  were  the  Indian  and  the  v^diite  man.  In  all  its  ad- 
vancement the  light  of  tlie  world  has  suflered  temporary  ob- 
scurity from  "ib.c  ii:reed  of  man.  Short  siglited.  indeed,  A\'as  the 
policy  of  a  government  that  pei'mitted  the  armament  of  a  race 
that  had  contested  every  inch  of  the  covn-se  of  em})ire  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  AVere  it  not  so  this  narrative  and  count- 
less others  of  like  cliaracter  would  find  no  occasion  for  utterance. 

Among  the  relics  recovered  from  the  battlefield,  and  with 
which  I  have  been  made  familiar,  are  three  old  army  pistols,  the 
tires  from  a  gun  carriage,  and  a  six  pound  shot.  These  were 
gatliered  from  the  finders  hy  the  late  George  D.  Anderson,  Avho 
-took  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
No  doubt  these  will  in  time  find  their  way  into  a  state  or  national 
museum,  and  for  all  time  speak  to  the  passer-by  of  a  time  gone 
forever,  and  conditions  in  our  national  development  impossible 
of  repitition. 

Upon  this  ground  a  marble  shaft  will  be  raised  to  conunem- 
orate  the  event  and  nuike  record  of  lives  run  out  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty— one  that  will  endure  through  countless  ages,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  first  monument  ei'ected  to  mark  the  spot.  A\^hen 
Colonel  AYright  came  north  in  the  fall  of  1S58  to  punish  the  In- 
dians and  after  he  had  routed  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Three 
Lakes,  he  sent  an  expedition  under  Alajor  Greer,  Lieutenant 
Gregg,  Pender  and  AVhite,  to  the  battlefield.  Doctor  Pandolph 
accompanied  them.  Gregg  and  Kandolph  were  in  the  Steptoe 
fight.    The  occurrence  is  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Kipp : 

"At  noon  the  dragoons  returned  from  their  expedition  to 
the  battlefield.  They  reached  there  at  12  o'clock  the  day  before, 
ancl  found  the  hills  which  on  that  sad  day  were  swarming  with 
their  excited  foes,  now  as  silent  and  deserted  as  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  wholeJ)attlefield  presented  a  scene-of  desolation.  In  the  heat 
of  battle  but  few  of  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  could  be  recovered,  and 
in  the  night,  before  their  retreat,  these  were  the  only  ones  which 
could  receive  a  hasty  burial.  The  rest  had  to  be  left  on  the  field 
where  they  met  their  fate.  The  wolves  and  tlie  birds  of  prev  had 
held  their  festival,  and  for  nearly  six  months  the  sun  and  rain 
had  bleached  the  whitened  bones  which  were  scattered  around. 

"As  Lieutenant  Greeg  and  Doctor  Kandolph  rode  over  the 
field,  they  could  pomt  out  to  the  other- officers  tlu-  scene  of  each 
event  in  that  day's  hard  fieht,— where  the  battle  began,  where 
charge  after  charge^  was  made  to  drive  back  the  foes  who  so  far 
outnumbered  them,  where  I^iylor  ancl  Gaston  fell  in  tlie  desper- 
ate attack  at  the  head  of  their  men,  and  where  they  were  gath- 
ered in  the  night  for  the  brief  consultation,  worn  'out  with  the 
contest,  yet  seventy-five  miles  of  countiy  to  be  passed  over  be- 
fore they  could  place  the  river  between  them  and  their  exulting 
enemies. 

"The  remains  of  the  two  officers  were  found,  and  the  scat- 
tered bones  of  tin-  men,  L!-athered  up,  to  be  lirought  back.  The 
two  liowitzers  were  found,  also,  where  they  had  been  l)uried.  The 
Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  but  contented  themselves  with 
carrying  off  the  gun  ca i-i-ia ires,  whi<-h  they  afterwai'ds  burned. 

"One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.    Among  the  articles 
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left  on  th^  -round  Avas  a  pair  of  shafts  belnnu-in-  to  ono  nf  the 
cams  These  were  taken  and  fashioiRMl  into  a  rude  c-ross.  whirh 
was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  t)atth'tiekl.  to  remnid  all  iuture  trav- 
elers of  tlie  sad  event  of  whirh  this  had  been  the  seene.  And  then, 
after  despositin-  around  it  all  that  eould  be  gathered  up  trom 
the  relics  scattered  over  the  hilUide  and  wherever  tlie  tight  was 
waged,  they  left  the  field  in  solemn  silence.*' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  impulse  of  the  race  to  mark  the 
resting  place  of  the  dead  was  manifest.  Long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  the  pioneer  here  gathered  relics  fi'om  the 
mound  of  rubbish.  The  rude  cross  was  carried  away,  possibly  by 
some  one  wh.o  did  not  know  its  purpose,  otherwise  he  would  have 
reverently  protected  it.  Now  all  identity  is  lost,  and  even  the 
spot  we  cledicate  must  be  pointed  out  hy  those  who  survived  that 

awful  day.  .  . 

Fifty  years  aeo  today  the  spot  we  d^Mlleate  became  historic 
eround.  ^  In  the  evolution  of  our  Western  border  no  concern  was 
taken  of  those  places  wliere  the  tender  shoots  of  civilization  were 
first  nourished  by  the  blood  of  our  countrymen.  Upon  this  soil 
we  shall  hereafter  rear  a  lasting  monument  that  will  speak  of  the 
occurrences  of  that  not  remote,  yet  distant  past,  when  our  voices 
are  stilled  and  we  shall  be  forgotten. 

This  soil,  like  all  the  boundless  prairies,  the  fertile  valleys, 
and  the  majestic  mountains  of  the  AVest.  found  its  way  into  the 
great  cauldron,  under  which  the  fires  of  human  energy  have 
since  burned  without  ceasing.  It  passed  from  a  careless  and 
heedless  government  into  private  owner-ship.  It  has  for  many 
years  made  its  return  to  the  husbandmen  who  have  tilled  it.  It 
has  played  its  humble  part,  its  significance  unheeded,  and  its 
■glory  unsung.  Like  the  pure  gold  of  self-sacrifiee.  it  has  been  lost 
in  the  simple  effort  of  the  every  day. 

But  on  this  day  which  too  shall  ho  marked  as  worthy  of  keep- 
ini!'.  it  shall  be  reseued  fr(un  sordid  uses  and  made  to  stand  out  as 
a  great  landmark,  significant,  inspiring. 

The  names  of  our  historic  dead,  their  accomplishm.'iits  and 
their  memory  belong  to  all  of  us.  The  citizen,  of  whatever  deeree. 
can  claim  tbun  as  his  own.  They  are  a  national  herita-e.  and 
whether  marked  by  marble  shaft  planted  deep  in  the  ea.rth  or 
resting  on  the  surer  foundation  of  the  L'ratefnl  heart,  tliey  are  an 
inspiration  and  a  iruide.  Their  erYort  is  not  stayed.  The-ir  works 
are  not  sileiu-ed  l)y  death. 

''The  Cajnive's  oar  may  paust^  upon  the  galley. 

The  soldier  sleep  beneath  his  j^lumed  crest. 
And  Teaee  may  fold  her  wious  o'er  hill  and  yalh-y. 
But  thou,  O  I'atriol,  must  Jiot  take  thy  rrst. 

— S.  J.  CUADAVICK. 


DEDICATION  OF  STEPTOE  MEMORIAL  PARK. 


With  much  pomp  and  ceremony  and  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  most  notable  gatherings  ever  held  in  northern  AYhitman 
and  southern  Spokane  County,  the  Steptoe  ^lemorial  Park  was 
dedicated  in  this  city  ]\[onday. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Governor  and  ]\Irs.  Mead,  Colonel 
Lea  Feabiger,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  AVright,  several  other 
army  officers,  hundreds  of  prominent  Spokane  people,  including 
-the  members  of  Esther  Eeed  Chapter,  D.  A.  K..  a  large  number 
of  prominent  Colfax  citizens  and  many  prominent  people  from  all 
over  Eastern  TTashington  and  Northern  Idaho.  The  number  of 
visitors  from  other  sections  is  estimated  at  1,200,  the  total  at- 
tendance at  the  ceremonies  being  about  2.200  people. 

The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  marred  somewhat  by  a  gale 
that  blew  continuously  all  day,  but  the  program  was  such  an 
elaborate  one  that  everybody  enjoyed  the  occasion  in  spite  of  the 
threatening  weather,  and  the  crowd  went  home,  pleased  and  dusty, 
but  withal  happy. 

Visitors  for  the  occasion  began  to  gather  here  the  two  preced- 
ing days,  and  Sunday  evening  about  200  visitors  were  already  in 
the  city.  The  ^Monday  morning  trains  brought  large  delegations 
from  AA^averly,  Plaza  and  Spangle  and  a  number  of  visitors  from 
Pullman,  Palo  use,  Garfield  and  Oakesdale. 

The  first  special  train  arrived  from  Colfax  at  10:30.  brindng 
a  delegation  of  about  100,  headed  by  the  Colfax  band,  with  '''lit- 
tie"  Fred  Ratlifi:  as  drum  major. 

They  were  met  at  the  depot  by  the  reception  committees  and 
awaited  foi-  the  arrival  of  the  first  special  train  from  Spokane, 
which  arrived  ten  minutes  later.  On  board  the  first  special  train 
from  Spokane  were  Governor  and  :\rrs.  :\read,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred prominent  Spokane  people,  including  the  members  of  Esther 
Eeed  Chapter,  D.  A.  P.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  third  special 
train  arrived,  carrying  Colonel  Lea  Feabiger.  L'.  S.  A.,  and  his 
statf  and  the  First  Battalion.  Third  Infantry,  consisting  of  three 
companies,  numberin.Gr  200  ]nen,  headed  by  a  drum  corps  of  six- 
teen pieces. 

The  regulars  were  in  campaign  equipment,  carrying  haver- 
sack and  canteen,  -and  appai-ently  prepared  for  battle,  the  only 
marks  of  dress  parade  being  white  gloves.    When  the  troops 
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marched  up  AYhitman  Street,  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the 
bugles  and  the  drums,  a  thrill  of  pride  and  patriotism  seemed  to 
puFsate  through  the  crowd  and  the  younger  folks  exchanged  ideas, 
the  main  trend  of  the  remarks  being  that  "them  fellars  could  lick 
the  Japs." 

The  military  display  was  a  great  treat  for  many  of  the  visit- 
ors who  had  never  before  seeu  so  large  a  gathering  of  regulars 
under  arms. 

The  parade  formed  on  Fifth  Street  and  marched  up  Whitman 
Street  to  Seventh  and  up  Seventh  into  the  country  road  and  out  to 
the  Memorial  Park  site.  At  the  head  of  the  parade  rode  Mar- 
shals T.  F.  Prichard  and  L.  Anderson,  followed  by  the  Fort 
AVridit  drum  corps,  heading  the  First  Battalion  :  then  came  the 
Colfax  band,  headed  by  Sheriff  Ratliff,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing was  the  carriage  containing  Governor  and  Islvs.  :^^ead,  their 
carriage  being  followed  by  twenty-five  other  carriages  containing 
many  of  the  prominent  visitors. 

The  oxerrises  at  the  park  site  were  brief.  A  temporary  plat- 
form was  erected  and  occupied  by  Governor  and  :Mrs.  ^le-dd.  Gen- 
eral T.  E.  Tannat,  Mrs.  :M.  A.  Phelps,  Eegent  of  the  D.  A.  K..  Rev- 
erend F.  X.  Smith,  County  Commissioner  AY.  :\rcCoy  of  Oakes- 
dale,  :Mavor  F.  :sL  Campbell  and  Judge       IT.  West  of  this  city. 

Reverend  F.  X.  Smith  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  offered  an 
invocation,  after  which  Judge  AYest,  on  belialf  of  the  Rosalia  citi- 
zens, presented  the  deed  to  the  park  site  to  Airs.  :\L  A.  Phelps, 
Reo-ent  of  Esther  Reed  Chapter.  D.  A,  R.,  of  Spokane,  who  ex- 
pressed the  appreciation  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  presented  the  deed 
to  AY.  AlcCoy.  Cliairman  of  the  Whitman  County  Commissioners, 
who  officially  accepted  the  same  .and  placed  it  into  the  keeping  of 
the  county. 

General  T.  A.  Tannat,  of  Spokane,  a  member  of  the  AYest 
Point  Graduates'  Association,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  cafcers  of 
Captain  Taylor  and  Lieutenants  Gregg  and  Gaston,  who  met  their 
death  on  the  park  site,  and  concluded  with  an  eulogy  of  the  work 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  Durinc;  the  ceremonies  the  regulars  were  lined 
up  opposite  the  stand  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the 
audience  joined  in  cheers  and  Avaving  of  flaus.  The  Colfax  band 
rendered  several  patriotic  airs  during  the  program. 

The  audience  then  marched  to  the  stand  on  Josephine 
Street  and  the  troops  went  into  camp  the  corner  of  Josephine 
and  Xinth  Street  adjacent  to  the  stand. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  old-fasliioned  baskot  dinner  and  every- 
body seemed  to  enjoy  it.    Alany  of  th(^  visitors  were  fed  at  the 
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ladies'  rest  room  in  the  Pythian  Hall  and  the  dray  lines  deliv- 
ered the  parcels  from  the  cheek  room  to  stand.  The  troops 
carried  their  regular  army  rations,  the  local  committee  adding- 
cajvcs  and  cigars. 

The  siglit  ^vas  a  picturesque  one.  Under  a  huge  canvas  at 
the  stand  sat  many  of  the  leading  people  of  Eastern  AYashington 
and  pioneers  of  the  state  enjoying  a  x^icii^*^*  dinner.  Farmers, 
merchants,  officials  and  professional  men  made  merry;  fashion- 
ably gowned  ladies  and  prattling  children  enjoved  the  infor- 
mality of  the  hour:  and  just  adjacent  Iavo  sentinels  paced  back 
and  forth  before  rows  of  stacked-up  rifles  and  beneath  the  trees 
adjacent  the  troops  })artook  of  their  noon-day  rations.  It  was  a 
picture  that  delighted  tlie  heart  of  the  camera  artist  and  many 
of  the  kodaks  worked  overtime.  The  stand  was  among  the  trees 
and  pi'olected  from  the  dust  so  that  the  vistors  were  comfortable. 
Had  the  wind  been  less  violent  dui'ing  the  afternoon  exercises, 
the  speakers  would  have  experienced  less  difilcnlty. 

At  1:30  Colonel  Lea  Feabiger  delivered  the  first  address  on 
the  afternoon  program.  Colonel  Feabiger  sfjoke  on  the  value  of 
the  army  as  pioneers  and  said  in  part:         .   ....  . 

''The  history  of  the  world  shows  the  soldier  ahvays  as  the 
advance  agent  of  civilization  or  conquest,  or  both,  and  savage 
have  either  had  to  conform  or  cease  to  exist.  The  centers  of  civ- 
ilization of  all  times  have  been  extended  not  by  the  quiet  arts,  so- 
called,  but  by  arms,  and  the  so-called  wars  of  conquest  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  l\u'sians,  and  later  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  leading  civilized  nations  of  their  epochs,  were  all  against  bar- 
barian tribes  eventually  extending. to  them,  in  spite  of  the  slaught- 
er incident  to  the  process,  the  benfits  of  the  highest  civilization 
of  their  respective  days. 

"Incidentally  the  si)read  of  all  prominent  I'eligions  have  been 
by  the  sword,  the  ]\! ohammcdan  faith  almost  entirely  by  that 
means  abme  and  even  the  I'.cligion  of  the  geritle  Christ  has  found 
its  nu)st  potent  missionary  in  the  soldier,  at  least  in  its  beginning, 
all  waj-s  against  the  heathen  in  the  middle  ages  being  waged  for 
this  alb^ged  purjx'se  and  saiictioned.  for  that  reason,  by  the  head 
of  the  then  universal  Christiaiu  church. 

"The  aborigines  of  the  two  .Vmericas  were  converted  l>y  this 
means,  entirely  so  in  the  S{)anisli  ])()ssessions  and  pi-actically  so  in 
the  French,  where  the  energetic  and  self-sacrificing  -lesuit  ])riests 
were  closely  followed,  where  not  y^receded,  by  the  nuin  of  war  of 
that  day,  himself  a  zealot  of  no  little  ability  in  church  doctrine. 

"AVe  are  now  ap[)r{>aching  a  stage  in  the  world's  history 
where  there  are  practically  no  more  barbarous  people  or  luu-ivi- 
lized  countries,  and  the  soldier  of  today  will  soon  cease  to  act 
as  a  pioneer  for  lack  of  raw  material  and  confine  iiimself  mon' 
and  moi-e  to  iiis  dual  duty  of  national  and  universal  policeman. 
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keepiiijr  the  peace  between  nations  whose  commercial  spirit  and 
aggressiveness  tends  even  more  than  the  wars  of  old  to  oppress 
and  take  advantage  of  the  weaker. 

''In  this  bitter  day  role  the  soldier  has  even  become  a  peda- 
goirue,  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  ocenpation  of  the  Philippines, 
as ''soon  as  military  government  was  established,  pnblic  schools 
were  at  once  instituted  tlie  enlisted  man  of  the  army  being  in- 
stalled as  teacher  throughout  the  islands." 

Following  Colonel  Feabiger,  J.  A.  Perkins  of  Colfax  made 
a  brief  address.  Mr.  Perkins  spoke  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  to  appropriate  $5,000  for  the  Steptoe  Memorial  mon- 
ument and  urged  the  people  of  Eastern  "Washington  to  take  up  the 
question  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  by  the  state  legislature  and 
the  raising  of  a  simihir  amount  by  public  subscription. 

Judge  S.  J.  Chadwick  of  Colfax  was  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program.  [Ills  address  is  published  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
Quarterly.] 

Governor  :\Iead  when  introduced  told  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  reinrned  from  the  war  and  who  was  telling  his  mother 
about  the  dangers  of  the  battle.  ''"Why,"  said  the  mother, 
"didn't  you  hide  behind  a  tree?''  ''But.  mother,  the  officers  had 
all  the  trees."  The  Governor  laughingly  remarked  that  had  he 
been  in  the  battle  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  tree, 
but  if  no  tree  had  been  around,  and  Sheriff  Ratliff  had.  he  would 
have  preferred' to  hide  behind  him.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Mr.  Ratliff  tips  the  scales  at  the  850  mark,  it  will  be  noted  that 
even  the  Governor's  ample  personage  would  have  l)een  fairly 
protected  from  bullets. 

Speaking  in  a  serious  vein.  Governor  Mead  intinuited  that 
his  message  to  the  next  legislature  was  yet  to  be  written  and 
that  it  would  contain  a  recommendation  to  the  state  legislature 
that  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  be  made  for  the  Steptoe  Memorial 
monument.    Governor  ^lead  during  his  speech  said: 

"I  have  had  no  more  congenial  experience  during  my  term  of 
office  than  the  pleasure  of  prosecuting  work  inaugurated  hy  me 
of  securing  and  preserving  the  portraits  of  men  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  territory  and  state  of  AVash- 
ington.  At  an  insignificant  cost  to  the  state  I  have  been  enabled 
to  secure,  tlu-oucih  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men,  the  pictures  of 
all  the  u'overnors  excepting  that  of  Governor  Gholson,  many  of 
the  territorial  delegates  to  Congress,  justices  of  the  territorial  and 
state -supreme  courts,  judires  of  the  federnl  courts,  the  represent- 
atives and  senators  since  statehood,  the  territorial  and  state  leg- 
islatures from  ISSl  to  the  prcst^nt  time,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention and  an  excellent  portrait  of  uur  naval  hero,  John  Robert 
^lonaghan. 
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"It  is  fittin,L»'  that  thi^  ji'reat  army  of  which  Colonel  Steptoe 
was  an  honored  member  should  be  represented  here  today  ;  an 
army  which  has  been  sucli  a  great  factor  in  compelling  peace  and 
maintaining  the  reign  of  law  in  the  Indian  country:  Avhich 
served  so  valiantly,  not  only  in  sid)dning  the  Indian  disturbances 
of  the  })ast,  but.  in  the  wars  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
our  country;  served  Avith  loyalty  and  ui)held  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  our  liag. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  served 
under  Colonel  Steptoe,  the  settlement  of  this  Inland  Empire  might 
have  been  postponed  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  and  Ave 
might  not  have  had  an  opport\nuty  to  build  cities  and  develop 
our  Avonderful  resources;  might  not  now  have  these  fields  of  grain 
that  surround  us  on  every  hand  from  Avhich  to  garner  the  abud- 
ant  harvest;  might  not  have  these  swift  lines  of  communication, 
propelled  by  poAver  developed  by  the  cascades  and  falls  that 
characterize  our  streams,  and  might  not  have  the  great  l:)ranches 
of  our  railroad  systems  to  transport  our  products  to  market.  In 
fact  civilization  and  all  of  its  concomitant  advantages  Avould 
ha\^e  long  been  deferred. 

"The  p;!liiutie  Avork  of  this  organization  restoring  historical 
places,  erecting  monuments  and  otherwise  cultivating  tlie  spirit 
of  i)atriotisni  merits  the  highest  commendation.  If  this  nation 
continues,  love  of  country  and  patriotism  must  be  transferred 
from  father  to  son.  Not  only  the  cliildren  should  form  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  university  of  patriotism,  but  the  people  avIio 
come  to  ouL'  shores  from  foreign  countries  must  be  enrolled  that 
they  may  be  impressed  Avith  the  sacredness  of  our  history  and 
the  development  of  oin-  institutions,  and  taught  to  respect  the 
names  of  those  Avho  have  contributed  to  the  success  and  the  up- 
building of  this  nation. 

"A  state  possessing  such  Avonderful  diA'ersity  of  resoui'ces  is 
surely  destined  to  become  the  home  of  millions  rather  than  a  mil- 
lion. -Unless  ovu-  future  population  steadily  adheres  to  the  ti'a.- 
ditional  j)recepts  of  our  form  of  governiiient  and  respects  our 
institutions  and  rcA'cres  our  history,  our  past  efforts  and  future 
groAvth  Avill  be  in  A^ain. 

"The  eyes  of  the  people  of  AVashington  are  today  directed 
toAvard  this  spot  and  th(\A'  Avill  hold  in  grateful  rememl)rance  the 
efforts  of  your  society  in  preserving  this  history  for  future  gen- 
erations. You  have  a  noble  duty  to  perform  and  you  are  pcrform- 
'm%  it  Avith  honor  and  credit.'' 

Thomas  J.  Beall  of  Juliaetta,  Idaho,  Avho  Avas  packmaster 
under  Colonel  Steptoe  and  a  survivor  of  the  battle  fought  on  the 
grounds  dedicated  Avas  the  last  speaker  on  the  program.  I\fr 
Beall  said: 

"In  April.  1S5S.  Colonel  Steptoe.  Avho  Avas  in  command  of 
the  ])ost  at  Walla  Walla,  rtn-eived  ordei's  to  go  into  the  northern 
country,  that  is  the  Colville  country,  and  estal)lish  a  post.  The 
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<^overnment  was  just  on  the  eve  of  surveyino;  the  49th  parallel 
and  this  iiortliern  post  was  needed  to  protect  the  surveyors.  ^ 

^'Cohniel  Steptoe  did  not  -o  out  to  subdue  the  Indians.  That 
is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  did  not  take  their  sabers 
and  thev  had  poor  -uns.  There  were  only  about  ei-hteen  -ood 
-uns  in  the  squad,  and  the  Indians  were  better  armed  than  we 


were. 


'"'Our  guides  were  Timothy,  a  Xez  Perce,  who  was  friendly; 
Levi  also  a  Xez  Perce,  cind  Simon,  of  the  same  tribe. 

'"We  crossed  the  Snake  Piver  at  Alpowai  becanse  the  Palouse 
Indians  wlio  were  not  friendly,  did  not  have  the  boats  that 
would  take  us  across  the  swift  water,  made  of  canvas  would  not 
answer  the  purpose,  so  we  had  to  depend  npon  the -Xez  1  erces 

'•From  the  point  where  we  crossed  the  river  we  took  the 
most  direct  mute  for  ColviUe.  Going  out  we  passed  within  tour 
miles  of  Steptoe  Butte.  AVe  crossed  the  Palonse  Piver  about  two 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  Palouse. 

-We  also  had  for  a  euide  a  half  breed.  Charley  Connors. 
He  was  kilhMl  on  the  hill  yonder  the  night  before  we  escaped 
On  the  eveniiiLr  we  made  our  escape  many  of  the  soldiers  thought 
faithful  Timothv  was  playing  traitor.  We  supposed  we  were 
snrroimded.  and  Timothy  asked  to  be  sent  to  hnd  a  gap  through 
which  we  could  escape.  Some  of  the  men  feared  he  was  going 
over  to  the  hostile  Indians.  ,       -^^    •  i 

'•But  Colonel  Steptoe  believed  in  Timothy.  Besides  we  w^eie 
not  takiu"-  manv  chances,  as  our  ammunition  was  exhausted  and 
we  should  have'soon  been  mnsacred  anyway,  with  no  help  nearer 
than  Walla  AYalla.  Even  when  Timothy  returned  and  reported 
that  we  could  escape  some  feared  that  we  were  being  led  into 

an  ambush.  ^  „       i  •  i,4-i.. 

"We  left  our  tents  standing,  and  our  camphi'es  brightiv 
burniim-.  and  bv  daylight  we  were  far  on  our  way. 

"When  we  reached  the  Snake  Timothy  called  over  iiity  ot 
his  braves  and  stationed  them  as -sentinels  ditrmg  the  mght,  while 
we  got  our  first  good  rest  for  several  nights.'' 

J.  J.  Pohan  of  AValla  AValla.  who  was  erroneously  reported 
dead  several  weeks  ago.  was  a  guest  of  the  day  and  occupied  the 
speakers  platform,  ^fr.  Poluin  was  with  Colonel  AVright's  com- 
mand and  was  one  of  the  company  which  was  sent  in  tlie  fall  of 
185S  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  dead  soldiers  from  the  old  battle 
ground. 

The  pro£rram  was  interspersed  with  mnsic  by  the  Colfax  band 
and  vocal  selections  by  the  Posalia  chorus.  The  renditions  by 
the  band  w.-re  pleasing,  and  the  work  of  the  chorus  was  highly 
complimented. 

The  Old  Settlers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  imme- 
diatelv  following  the  proizram  and  ti'ansacted  their  regular  rou- 
tine c»f  business.    The  old  ofticers  were  re-elected  for  another  year 
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but  no  other  business  was  transacted,  owing  to  tlie  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  the  desire  to  be  at  the  special  trains  to  bid  the 
visitors  '^God  Speed." 

At  4:30  the  troops,  headed  by  the  drum  corps  marched 
through  the  streets  and  then  boarded  the  train  for  Spokane.  At 
5  o'clock  the  special  Colfax  and  Spokane  trains  departed,  and 
many  more  visitors  went  out  on  the  5:30,  6:45  and  9:00  o'clock 
trains. 

Governor  :\read  left  this  city  for  a  cross  country  auto  trip, 
visiting  Oakesdale  and  Tekoa.  Mrs.  Mead  remained  in  this  city 
until  Tuesday,  and  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wilmer. 
J.  J.  Eohan  of  Walla  Walla  also  remained  as  a  guest  at  the  Wilmer 
residence. 

Thos.  J.  Beall  remained  here  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ral- 
ston McCaig  and  went  over  to  Waverly  Tuesday  to  locate  a  point 
of  interest  on  the  old  trail  traveled  by  Colonel  Steptoe's  com- 
mand. 

Many  visitors  stayed  over  until  Tuesday  and  were  the  guests 
of  local  people.  In  the  evening  the  younger  set  enjoyed  a  social 
dance  in  Tumley's  ITall,  about  fifty  couples  being  present. 

"Old  Glory"  now  waves  from  the  flagpole  in  Step- 
toe  Memorial  Park  and  marks  the  spot  Avhere  the  conquering 
whites  lost  one  of  their  last  battles  to  the  vanquished  red  man.  A 
few  years  hence  a  marble  shaft  will  mark  the  spot  on  the  hillside 
where  the  flag  waves  and  as  the  traiijs  on  three  different  systems 
roll  by  through  the  valley  below,  travelers  will  be  told  the  story 
of  brave  Timothy,  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  who  was  faithful  to  his 
trust  and  saved  the  Steptoe  command.  The  body  of  Timothy  now 
lies  in  a  grave  near  Lewistoji,  Idnho.  unmarked  and  unnoticed 
and  the  sentiment  has  been  expressed  that  the  field  that  proved 
the  loyalty  of  Timothy  would  be  a  fitting  last  resting  place  for 
his  remains. 

Mr.  Beall  located  the  place  where  five  Indians  were  hung 
by  order  of  Colonel  Wright.  According  to  :\rr.  Beall  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Indians  took  place  Avhere  the  old  Kaintui-k  trail 
Ci-osses  Hangman  C7'eek  sevei'al  miles  north  of  Waverly.  Four 
of  the  Indians  that  were  hung  were  of  the  Umatilhi  tribe  and 
were  hung  on  general  principles.  The  fifth  Indian  was  of  the 
Yakima  tribe  and  was  known  as  Qnal-Shon.  He  was  hung  for  the 
murder  of  Indian  Agent  Bolon. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  local  committee  on 
Wednesday  from  :\r7's.  :\r.  A.  Phelps,  f.u'mer  State  Pegent  of  the 
D.  A.  P.  and  chairman  of  the  Steptoe  Committee: 
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I  have  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  write,  but  I  cannot 
let  the  day  pass  without  tellin-  you  and  your  good  friends  and 
neio-hbors  hi  Kosalia,  liow  absolutely  delightful  all  th.ir  arrange- 
ments were  and  how  loud  in  their  praise  eyeryone  was. 

One  of  our  Esther  Eeed  women  called  me  up  this  morning 
and  said:  ^'1  tell  you  Mrs.  Phelps,  that  was  one  of  the  most  glor- 
ious days  our  Chapter  will  eyer  experience  and  I  shall  neyer  hear 
the  word  Kosalia,  without  feeling  a  warm  glow  at  my  heart. 

That  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

And  the  soldiers  were  so  happy— one  of  them  said :  ' ;  We  haye 
never  before  been  treated  so  well  as  we  were  at  Eosalia,  ^and  il 
you'ye  any  more  monuments  to  dedicate,  just  call  on  us. 

"Will  you  express  to  all  your  townspeople  the  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  of  the  women  of  Esther  Reed  Chapter  oi  the  D. 
A.  R? 

Most  cordially  and  .sincerely  yours, 

NETTA  W.  PHELPS. 

:    •  — The  Rosalia  Citizen. 


Rosalia,  AVashington, 
19  June,  190S. 


DOCUMENTS. 

[The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  manuscript  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Xortlnvest  for  publica- 
tion in  this  department  of  the  AVashijigton  Historical  Quarterly.] 

Beginning  of  the  San  Juan  Dispute. 

Harry  K.  Struve,  of  Seattle,  in  an  examination  of  the  papers 
left  by  his  distinguished  father,  the  late  IL  G.  Struve,  came  upon 
the  follownig  important  and  interestino-  document  and  promptly 
presented  it  to  the  Washington  University  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  signature  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  R  E 
Gosnell,  Provincial  Archivist  of  British  Columbia,  who  pro- 
nounced It  genuine.  Mr.  Gosnell  is  the  author  of  the  volume  on 
Sir  James  Douglas  about  to  appear  in  the  ^-'Makers  of  Canada" 
series.  He  is  therefore  probably  the  best  livino-  authority  on  the 
writings  and  history  of  Douglas. 

rn    XT-  .1  Victoria.  Vancouver's  Island 

To  His  Excellency  26th  April  1S55. 

Governor  Stevens 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
•  ■  Sir 

^  communication  from  :\rr.  Charles  Griffin 
a  British  Subject,  residin-  on  the  Island  of  San  Juau,  o-ivino-  in- 
formation to  the  eti'ect  that  an  armed  party  of  American  citi'zens 
ostensibly  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  person  named  Barnes 
who  styk's  hmiself  Siieriff  of  TThatcomb  Countv,  landed  on  the 
Island  ot  San  Juan,  and  demanded  from  the  said  Chai-les  Griffin 
certain  momes  m  i^ayinent  of  Taxes,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name^  of 
tiie  I  niled  ^tates  of  America,  a  demand  which  as  a  liritish  subiect 
acknowledgino-  no  autlmrity  except  that  emanatino-  from  his  own' 
Government,  he  reiused  to  pay. 

^Ir  Barnes  and  his  followei-s  during  Mr.  Griffin's  absence 
^inc  whilp  his  servants  were  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  dispersed 
fit  their  several  occu])ations  did  absti-act  a  number  of  valuable 
sheep,  which  they  put  into  boats,  and  were  alxuit  to  depart  with 
the  same  when  :\rr.  Griffin  rc^turned  and  demandin-  restitution  of 
hrs^ property  was  mena.-.'d  with  violence  and  put  in  danger  of  his 

I  have  t^aken  the  liberty  of  callin-  your  exeellencv's  attention 
to  tluit  matter  lor  the  purpose  of  h.-n-nin-  from  voi\  if  th.'  s<-nd 
Mr.  Barnes  proeeeduigs  were  in  that  instance  authorized  or  sane- 
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tioned  iu  anv  nuuuuT  by  the  Exeoutive  Offi,:.n-s  ,,l-  Washington 
Te  -Htorv  IIU  c,^vn  v,.rl.al  statements  mdu.-ed  Mr.  (..r.lhn  to  l.e- 
lie  -e  that  he  had  authority  fn.n,  you  to  Uny  Taxes  on  ISntish  su b- 
eets  residing  on  the  Ish.nd  of  San  -luan,  but  1  an.  .ou.,nuuM 
t  would  be  h.in.4'  v.u,  a  great  inju.tn-e  to  assunie,  without  better 
evXee  the  truti.  «f  sueh  statements:  and  also  prove  an  un- 
tr^  ous  requital  for  the  kindness  with  wlueh  you  gn«om|sl 
V  ndicated  at  Washington,  the  cause  ot  truth  ami  .justu^e  «  en 
a  Sundtss  charge  was  brought  ngainst  the  character  of  tins 
Government. 

Should  Mr.  Barnes  have  acted  under  the  o.rders  of  the  hxee- 
utive  Officers  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  the  n.tention  of  the 
persons,  who  have  been  phuulered  of  tlunr  property  to  brmg-  for- 
S  a  claim  for  danmges,  as  against  the  United  S  ates.  but  on 
he  cent  arv  if  acting  in  a  lawless  manner,  wit  u.ut  due  authonty 
hev  will  proceed  by  criminal  action  against  the  parties  as  tor  a 
felonious  larrying  away  of  the  property  of  British  sub.jects  on 
the  Territorv  of  Great  Britain. 

I  trust  "vour  Excellency  will  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
repetition-of"such  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  American  citi- 
zens whl-h  must  ultimately  lead  to  dissension  and  bloodshed,  an 
event  which  all  would  have  cause  to  deplore 


The  Island  of  San  Juan  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Biitis 
Subjects,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  with  the  o  her  Islands  of  the 
liipclago  de  Arro  declared  to  be  withm  tlie  Jurisdiction,  of 
uus  Colony,  and  under  the  pre 
also  the  orders  of  Her  Ma.jesty 
as  part  of  the  British  DomiuioiiL. 

If  onr  claims  be  unfounded,  the  faet  must  be  proven  by  othei 
means  than  bv  acts  of  violence,  wliich  from  the  nature  of  the 
c/rStion  at  issue,  must  be  at  once  a  fruitless 
iaste  of  energy,  as  they  can  neither  add  ^'^^'^^ 
the  United  States,  nor  detract  from  those  of  Great  Biitain 
founded  on  Treaty  stipnlati,>ns.  by  which  the  (iovernmeuts  of 
both  nations  have  agreed  to  abide  i,..,vinr' 
Wisdom  and  sound  policy  en.ioni  upon  us  the  part  of  leading 
the  ouestion  to  the  decisi,ui  of  the  Supreme  Governments  and  ot 
abstaining  froni  enforcing  rights,  winch  neither  party  is  disposed 

^tnrSf^ourse  must  eventually  lead  to  dissension  and  1^ 
prodnct'ivc  of  the  most  serious  eviU.  Onr  united  lor,.,  when  ex- 
erted in  the  eommon  enuse  of  humanity  is  hardly  su  lu-ieiit  to  u  - 
s  a  n  he  wilv  sava.c  from  deeds  of  Bh.o,l.  and  that  mlluenee 
t  i  a  gr^at  measure,  cease  with  our  friendly  reh,t,ons.  and 
;;;i:-,.onntries  will  sufter  from  the  ^jbs'mee  ;d  tha  who  esonie 
oontronl.  which  now  In.hU  the  native  Indian  Inbes  n  - 

I  trust  vour  ENceMeney  continues  to  entertain  tile  sen  innnts 
in  respect  to  this  question,  whieh  you  expressed  at  our  as    in  - 
view  an.l  that  every  exertion  will  be  ina,  e  ,m  ,vonr  -    y  ; 
as  on  onrs'to  lirevent  disorders,  wbu-lt  will  .-ompheale,  and  u  nd.  ■ 
the  (luestion  more  diffieult  ot  settlement. 


Archipelago  de  Arro  declared  to  be  withm  the  Ou  i  ciction 
this  Colonv,  and  nnder  the  protection  of  Brdish  Lavs.    I  hay 
1-  .v,„"  .Vl„,.s  nf  Tier  Maiestv's  Ministers  to  treat  tliose  Islands 
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Ihis  GovernmcDt  ^vlll  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Britisli 
biibiects  and  punish  all  offences  committed  bv  such  on  the  \rro 
Islands,  and  1  trust  your  Excellency  is  disposed  to  exercise  the 
same  vigourous  controul  in  tliat  quarter  over  the  conduct  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  Excellency's  : 
most  obedient 

humble  Servant 

JAMES  DOUGLAS     ;     ^  . 
■  ■        ■        -'V : :  ■  ;'■  Governor 
'  ^    .         .       .  ;    '     Vancouver  s  Island. 

Reply  From  Governor  Stevens. 

That  Governor  Stevens  knew  the  case  was  important  is  shown 
by  two  events.   In  the  first  place  he  had  the  letter  from  Governor 
Douglas  transcribed  into  his  official  records  where  it  mav  still  be 
seen  in  the  archives  in  the  eapitol  at  Olympia.   In  the  next  place 
he  replied  m  a  firm  and  dignified  manner.    His  replv  is  copied  in 
the  same  volume.    These  two  copies  were  found  l)v  Ashmun  N 
Brown,  former  Secretary  to  Governor  Mead,  and  were  made  by 
him  the  basis  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  diplomacv  over 
the  sheep  should  supplant  or  be  added  to  the  old  familiar  story 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  San  Jnan  dispute.    Proin  -\[r 
Brown's  article  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  January  7 
1906,  the  reply  by  Governor  Stevens  is  taken  as  follows : 

:  Olympia,  Washington  Territorv, 

•  •  May  12.  1S55. 

Sir—I  liave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour 
communication  of  April  26,  in  which  you  state  that  information 
has  been  received  by  you  '"'to  the  etfect  that  an  armed  partv  of 
American  citizens  ostensibly  acting  under  the  dii^ction  of  a  V)er- 
son  named  Barnes,  who  styles  himself  sheriff  of  Whatcom  countv 
landed  on  the  island  of  San  .luan  and  demanded  from  Charles  Grif- 
fincertai]i_ moneys  in  ])ayment  of  taxes  on  behalf  and  in  the  luime 
of  the  Inited  States  of  America.  A  demand  which  as  a  British 
subject,  acknowledoing  no  aftthority  except  that  emanatino-  fvoui 
hi^own  government,  he  refused  to  pay;  -  that  :\Ir.  l^arnes  and  his 
followers  abstracted  a  number  of  valuabh^  sheep,"  and  that  upon 
Mr  Grihiu  s  demandinir  resritutioii  lu^  was  menaced  with  violence 
and  put  in  danger  of  his  iife. 

Of  the  matters  detaib'd  hy  you  1  luive  no  oiTwlnl  information 
save  Irom  your  communication.  It  is  known,  howevei-  that  Mv 
Barnes  is  the  sheriff  of  AYhatcom  countv.  You  further  state  that 
you  have  called  my  attention  to  the  same  .for  tlie  purpos(^  of  as- 
certaining ''if  the  said  Mr.  Barnes'  pi-oceedings  were  m  tliat  in- 
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stance  authorized  or  sanctioned  in  any  manner  by  the  executive 
officers  of  Washington  territory." 

The  shei-iffs  of  the  various  counties  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  resistance  of  the  hiws  they  act  under  certain 
prescribed  laws,  and  to  these  laws  they  are  responsible  for  a 
proper  discharge  of  tlieir  duties. 

Bv  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Ore- 
o-on  previous  to  the  separation  therefrom  of  the  territory  of  AYash- 
ino-ton,  the  boundarv  line  as  between  the  two  governments  was 
held  to  run  throudi  the  Canal  de  Arro,  and  by  the  act  of  the  leg- 
islative assemblv  of  the  territory  of  "Washington,  ''to  organize  the 
county  of  Whatcom/'  the  island  of  San  Juan  is  included  withm 
the  bounds  of  that  county. 

The  sheriff  in  proceeding  to  collect  taxes  acts  under  a  law 
directing  him  to  do  so.  Should  he  be  resisted  in  such  an  attempt, 
it  woukl  become  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  sustain  him  to  the 
full  force  of  the  authority  vested  in  him. 

You  sav  ''The  island  of  San  Juan  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  British  sulojects  for  many  years,  and  it  is  with  the  other  islands 
in  the  Archipelaeo  de  Arro  declared  to  be  withm  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  colonv  and  under  the  protection  of  British  laws.  I  have 
also  the  orders  of  her  majesty's  ministers  to  treat  those  islands  as 
part  of  the  British  dominions."  -,  , 

The  acts  before  referred  to  have  declared  these  islands  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction,  formerly  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  now 
of  the  territorv  of  Washington,  and  the  general  laws  of  those  ter- 
ritories, so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  have  thereby  extended 

-  over  them.  ^  ^-     '  i?  ^.i 

The  ownership  remains  now  as  it  did  at  the  execution  ot  the 
treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  affected  by  the 
alleo-cd  ' '  possession  of  British  subjects. "  •  . 

>he  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  treaty  as  evinced  by 
the  debates  in  the  United  States  senate  shows  the  Canal  de  Arro 
to  be  the  boundarv  line  as  understood  by  the  United  States  at  that 
time  and  the  doubt  of  the  British  government  as  tu  any  claim 
bevond  that  line  is  plainly  manifested  by  the  note  of  :\Ir.  Cramp-^ 
ton  the  British  minister,  to  :Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  ot  state  ot 
the'' United  States,  dated  January  13.  ISIS.  Indeed  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  A^-incouver  island  and  the  adjacent  coast,  published 
in  London  April  11,  1S19,  the  boundary  line  is  laid  down  as  run- 
nins:  through  the  Canal  de  Arro. 

^The  map  is  compiled  from  the  surveys  of  \  ancouver,  Killett, 
Simpson  and  others,  and  would  seem  to  establish  that  even 
as  late  as  some  three  vcars  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  the  great 
Eno-lish  navio'ators  and  hydrographers,  as  well  as  the  American 
c^overnment,  Considered  the  Canal  de  Arro,  as  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  channel  which  separated  the  continent  trom  A  ancou- 

ver  ishmd.  .  ^  „ 

I  sliall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send  a  copy  ot  your 
communication  and  of  this  reply  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
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United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  to  reciprocate  most 
earnestly  yonr  hope  that  nothing-  may  occur  to  interrupt  the  har- 
mony and  ,irood  feeling-  wiiich  shonld  characterize  the  relations 
of  neighboring-  states. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant 

ISAAC  I.  STEVENS 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory. 

To  His  Excellency 

James  Douglas  . :  ■   ■■  .y^ 

Governor  Vancouver  Island. 


Establishing  the  Navy  Yard,  Piiget  Sound. 

The  following'  letter  from  Lieutenant  A.  B.  AYyckoff  and  the 
accompanying-  documents  will  be  useful  to  the  future  historians 
The  originals  of  the  documents  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Washing-ton  : 
Branch  ITydrographic  Office. 

Port  Townsend,  AA^ash..  , 
November  20th  1907. 

Sir:—  ■ 

1  take  pleasure  in  mailing  you  copies  of  orders  and  letters  in 
relation  to  the  starting  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound.  The 
oi'iginal  name  was  ''Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,"  but  some  years 
since  Congress  changed  the  name  to  Navy  Yard.  Puget  Sound, 
because  "of  its  increasing  importance.  "Bremerton  Navy  A^ard" 
is  a  mis-nomer,  without  official  sanction,  and  should  never  be 
used. 

The  first  olTicial  act  in  connection  with  this  navy  yard  was 
an  Act  of  Congress  in  18S8  directing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  three  naval  officers  to  examine  the  coast  noi'th  of  the 
42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude  in  Oregon.  Washington  and  Alaska 
for  a  suitable  site  for  a  navy  yard  and  dry-docks. 

Hon.  AV.  C.  AVliitney,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appointed  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Commander  C.  AF.  Chester  and  Lieut. -Coind.  C.  IL 
Stockton  and  they  recommended  sever*al  sites  on  Puget  Soiuid  and 
Lake  AYashington,""  June  ;30th.  181)0.  Congress  authorized  a  second 
commission  to  consist  of  two  civilians,  two  naval  officers  and  one 
army  officer  to  select  a  site  for  a  dry  dock  at  some  point  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  oi-  the  waters  conncctiHl  there\\'ith, 
north  of  th(.^  parallel  of  latitude  markings  the  n(U'theru  b(U"indary 
of  (,'alifo!-nia,  including  the  watei's  of  Puget  Sound,  and  also  Lakes 
AYasliingtciU  and  Union  in  the  Stale  of  AYashington.  The  coin- 
mission  a|)])»)inted  was  lion.  Pichard  AY.  Thonij^son,  ex-secretary 
of  the  navy,  ex-senator  T.  C.  Piatt.  Col.  Geo.  Alendell.  U.  S.  A*., 
Capt.  T.  d.  Selfridge.  U.  S.  N.  and  Li(MU(Miant  A.  B.  AVyckoff. 
U.  S.  N.  The  report  was  made  Dec.  2:jrd.  1890,  and  favored  a  site 
on  Po!-t  Orchard  as  first  choice. 

S(mator  John  B.  Allen  secured  ;ni  anu'iulmeiit  to  the  na^'al 
apiu'opriation  bill  n ut horizing  the  Sect,  of  the  Navy  to  acr[U!re  foi* 
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the  purposes  of  a  dry  dock  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  200  acres 
on  Port  Orchard,  Puo-et  Sound,  appropriating-  ^^10,000  to  pay  tor 
said  land,  and  instructhig  .the  Sect,  of  the  Navy  to  cause  to  be 
erected  on  said  land,  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes,  a  dry 
dock  not  less  than  600  feet  in  length,  not  less  than  /O  feet  wKle 
at  bottom  of  entrance  and  capable  of  admitting  vessels  ^^^^^ 
30  feet  of  water,  the  cost  of  said  dry  dock  not  to  exceed  00.000. 
This  amendment  finally  passed  Congress  ^larch  2nd,  1891. 

I  enclose  a  copv  of  mv  orders  of  :\Iarch  1/th  lb91.  After  se- 
lectino-  and  purchasinir  most- of  the  lands  I  was  ordered  to  assume 
command  of  ^The  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station"  and  on  Septein- 
ber  16th  1891  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  ot  ivit- 
sap  Countv,  I  read  mv  orders  and  the  flag  was  hoisted  for  the 
first  time  bv  mv  daughter  Selah  Wyckoff.  I  presume  that  this 
was  the  first  birthdav  uf  the  navy  yard.  After  making  many  bor- 
ino-s  I  selected  the  site  of  the  present  dry  dock.  The  contract  tor 
the  dry  dock  was  let  to  Byron  Barlow  &  Co.  of  Tacoma  tor 
$491,465,  but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  length  c>f  the  dock  ot 
fiftv  feet  and  other  changes,  the  final  expense  Avas  $610,000.  Ihe 
beginning  of  work  on  the  dry  dock  was  Dec  10,  1892,  when  my 
dau^diter  ]Marv  E.  AVyckoff  dug  the  first  spade  full  of  earth. 

^In  May  1892  I  was  ordered  to  command  the  U.  S.  S.  "'Nipsic 
in  addition*  to  my  duties  as  Commandant.   The  first  vessel  to  enter 
the  dry  dock  was  the  Y.  S.  Monitor  "^lonterey,  '  April  22nd  1896. 
A  number  of  battle  ships  and  the  S.  S.  ^'Dakota  '  have  also  been 
docked  in  it,  and  the  most  careful  measurements  have  never  shown 

any  settlement.  ,  .      •  •4.1  +1  . 

The  above  I  think  covers  everything  m  connection  with  the 

beo'innin^r  of  the  navv  Yard,  Puget  Sound. 

"    „    ^  A.  B.  WYCKOFF 

Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  (Ret'd) 


(Copy)  --^i/^-' ^' 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT, 

AVashington,  .March  17th,  1891. 

^^^*You  are  detached  from  duty  in' the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  and  assigned  to  special  duty  (-(umected  with  that  Bureau. 

You  will  proceed  to  Seattle,  "Washington,  and  then  to  Port 
Orchard  in  the  CountA"  of  Kitsap,  on  Pngct  Sound,  wiiere  you  wiU 
select  a  tract  of  lan.d.  not  exceeding  two  hundi-ed  acres  m  extent, 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  dry-dock.  You  will  furnisli  the 
Department  with  a  plan  of  the  site  you  may  select,  and  report  the 
lowest  price  per  acre  for  whieh  it  can  bi>  purchased 

In  tlie  prosecution  of  this  duty,  you  will  be  allowed  all  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  tlu'  thorough  examination  ot 
lands  preparation  of  papers,  etc.,  including  otfice  rent,  and  you 
are  authorized  to  make  sueh  journeys  as  may  be  necessary.  \  ou 
will  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  exi)enses  incurred  and  travel  per- 
formed. 
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This  einployment  on  shore  duty  is  required  by  the  public  in- 
terests, and  such  service  will  continue  until  September  15th,  1S91, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  TRACY. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Lieutenant 

A.  B.  Wyckotf.  U.  S.  N. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  ' 
Navy  Department.  ■ 


Puget  Sound  Naval  Station.  , 
Sidnev,  Wash.,  June  11,  1892. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy. 

Secret-ary  of  the  Navv.      ■        '    •     •.  ^ ^ 
Sir  :— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  final  report,  under  the  Depart- 
ment's order  of  March  17th,  1S91,  to  select  a  body  of  land,  not  ex- 
'  ceeding  two  hundred  acres,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  dry- 
dock,  on  Port  Orchard  in  the  County  of  Kitsap,  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  lands  selected  embrace  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres, 
according  to  the  survey  of  Civil  PJngineer  T.  C.  ]\IcCollom,  U.  S.  N., 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  have  a  frontage  on  tide  water  of 
one  and  one-fourth  miles.  The  site  lies  on  the  North  side  of  Sin- 
clair's Inlet  and  includes  the  only  two  basins  of  level  land  of  any 
extent,  with  accessible  water  front,  in  Port  Orchard.  The  center 
of  the  reservation  rises  in  two  ridges  to  elevations  above  one  hun- 
dred feet,  furnishing  excellent  and  healthful  locations  for  resi- 
dences, marine  barracks  and  hospital  grounds.  The  tide  lands, 
donated  by  the  State  of  Washington,  embrace  about  thirty-five 
acres,  a  portion  of  wliich  can  readily  be  filled  in  from  the  adjacent 
bluffs.-  Sinclair's  Inlet  can  furnish  secure  anchorage,  with  excel- 
lent holding  ground  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  to  at  least  fifty 
men-of-war,  and  the  tidal  current  along  the  North  side  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  One  hundred  and  fourty-five  and  one  fourth  acres 
were  purchased  in  September  1891 ;  and  five  acres  in  ^March  1892. 
A  suit  was  begun  in  September  1S91,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
for  the  condemnation  of  forty  acres  of  land  lying  near  the  center 
01  the  reservation,  to  which  a  clear  title  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Owing  to  various  delays  in  the  legal  procedure,  the 
final  payments  were  not  made  until  ^{ay  1892. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety  and  one  fourtli  acres  were  pur- 
chased for  $9,512.50 :  anvi  the  cost  of  abstracts,  recording  deeds 
etc.  was  $371.75,  making  a  total  of  $9,587.25. 

..     .  Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  WYCKOFF, 

Lieut.  Ij.  S.  N. 

Commandant. 
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.  (Copy) 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
>  Xavv  Department, 

^VasMnstoii.  D.  C,  June  22,  1892. 

^'""^  The  Bureau  beps  to  aekuowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  1     ISoT,  forwarding  your  final  report  of  the  selection  of 
fands  for  the  site  of  a  dry-dock  on  Puget  Sound  Ivitsap  Co 
Washington,  together  with  Copy  of  the  Survey  made  bj  Guil  En- 

^^"'^Thl  K^pSfotlun'Iy'^-'been  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Sec- 

''''ihf  Sure^au  -OB  its  part,  desires  to  thank  and  congratulate 
.on  upon  the  successful  xnanner  in  whk-h  you  have  accomphshed 
thp  work  assigned  voii  bv  the  Department.  ' 

Please  forward  youv  account  current  for  month  of  June  as 
soon  as  practicable,  respectfully. 


N.  H.  FARQI'HAFv, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


To 

Lieut.  A.  B.  AYyckofC.  I .  ^. 
Commandant, 
•   Kaval  Station. 

Puget  Sound,  "Wash., 


(Copy)  '  ■ 

^  New  York,  July  15th,  1S93. 

Hon.  11.  A.  Herbert. 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  /■  ^  :  ' ' 

T^ashington,  D.  C. 

•  Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  TKACY. 
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Handbook  of  Learned  Societies  and  Institutions:  America 

Edited  by  J.  David  Tiioiiipsoii.  Carnegie  Institution  of  AVasliino-. 
ton,  Xo.  39.  (AVashino-ton,  D.  C,  Carnegie  Institntion^  June,  1908. 
592  pp.)  . 

One  of  the  first  projects  approved  by  the  trnstees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institntion  ^vas  the  publication  of  a  handb<K)k  of  learned 
-societies,  tliis  being  regarded  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  almost 
any  kind  of  careful  research.  Beginning  in  1902,  grants  of  money 
were  made  for  the  ])urpose,  the  supervision  and  expenditure  being 
entrusted  to  the  Librariaii  of  Congress.  ^laterial  has  now  been 
collected  npon  all  publishing  societies  of  the  world,  the  present 
volume  being  limited  to  North  ami  South  America  and  adjacent 
islands.  Exception  has  been  made  of  a  few  classes  of  societies 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  Handbook  witlr 
reasons  for  their  omission. 

xVs  is  well  knoAvn,  there  is  a  g]-eat  wealth  of  material  in  the 
publications  of  societies  whieh  have  been  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  study  in  special  fields  of  knowledge.  For  the  student 
along  s])e{-ial,. lines  of  work,  there  is  almost  no  source  of  informa- 
tion so  fruitful  as  the  literature  of  these  publishing  societies.  The 
completion  of  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  check-list  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a  significant  event  in  the 
histoi'v  of  scientific  ju'ogress. 

AVithin  the  field  covered,  it  is  now  possible  to  ol)tain  reliable 
information  upon  all  pu])lishing  societies,  together  with  colleges, 
universities,  nniseums  and  lal)orato]'ies  whieh  issue  contributions 
to  knowledge.  Full  information  is  given  including  name  of  so- 
ciety, ])ermanent  address,  history,  o])ject,  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings. mem])ership,  regular  and  special  publications,  i-esearch 
funds  and  ])rizes.  Facts  are  also  given  in  regard  to  distribu- 
tion of  publications.— conditions  under  which  exchanged,  priee 
and  i)lace  of  sale.  AYhile  the  exact  titles  of  the  various  serial  pul>- 
lications  are  giveii,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  vobnnes  are  not 
analysed  foi'  contf^nts.  T\\i\t  would  of  course  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  one  v<dume  work  cf»vering  so  broad  a  field. 

The  arrangement  is  ])rimarily  l)y  counti'ies.  Under  countries, 
there  is  a  list  of  national  societies  al))hal)etted  by  official  name. 

CiGO) 
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follo^yed  by  a  mixed  alphabet  of  local  societies  arranged  nnder 
city  and  state.  This  arrangement  seems  likely  to  prove  confus- 
ing. Fortunately,  there  is  an  excellent  index  where  names  of 
societies  and  institutions,  serial  publications,  cities,  counties  and 
states,  are  arranged  together  in  a  single  alphabet. 

—CHARLES  S^IITH. 


Bibliography  of  Americarx  Historical  Societies.  By  A.  P.  C. 
Griffin.  Edition  2.  revised  and  enlarged.  Annual  report  of  the 
American  Historical  Society  for  the  year  1905,  volume  2.  (Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1907.  1374  pp.,  $1.) 

"  This  revised  edition  of  Gritfin's  Bibliography  of  American 
Historical  Societies  has  seemed  long  in  coming.  It  was  an- 
nounced for  the  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1905  and  as  such  it  now  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the-  year  1908,  although  bearing  the  imprint  date  of 

1907.  ^  . 

It  is  a  laro-e  volume,  well  printed  and  well  indexed,  and  is 
in  itself  an  ample  justifiration  for  any  delays  in  its  preparation. 
It  covers  the  publications  of  all  pu1)lishing  historical  societies 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  brinoing  the  record  down  m 
most  cases  to  the  close  of  the  year  1905.  The  arrangement  is 
geo-raphical  and  chronohDgieal  with  a  full  author  and  subject 
Tndex  to  which  is  added  also  a  biographical  index  and  an  index  of 
societies.  These  indexes  add  immensely  to  the  working  value  of 
the  book. 

The  work  as  now  issued  is  easily  tlie  most  important  one 
volume  bil>liography  in  the  field  of  American  history.  Like  many 
another  work  of  its  kind,  it  hns  gradually  developed  from  smaller 
beg'innings. 

'  In  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  tor 
1890.  pp.  161-267,  appeared  the  fii'st  installment  of  :\lr.  Criffiirs 
Biblioiz-raphv  of  American  Historical  Societies.  A  second  and 
final  installment  came  out  in  the  Report  .^f  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  for  1892.  pp.  305-619.  The  completed  bibln^g- 
raphv  listed  the  publications  of  282  societies  and  covered  4LS 
paees.  It  was  not  indexed  except  as  the  items  were  V)ronglit  out 
by  the  indexes  to  the  volumes  in  which  it  was  contained.  It 
proved  very  helpful  even  in  this  form  but  was  not  convenient 

to  use.  .  . 

In  the  Report  of  the  American  Hist.n-i.-al  Association  tor 
1S95,  pp.  675-1236,  there  was  published  an  enlarged  and  c(msoli- 
da'ted  bibli()LZTni)by  covering  the  same  field  and  by  the  same  author 
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as  the  preceding  one.  This  listed  the  publications  of  313  so- 
cieties, covered  561  pages  and  eontaiued  a  77-page  index.  Tliis 
was  a  distinct  step  in  advance  bnt  the  index  was  far  from  com- 
plete. 

In  the  present  edition,  occupying  a  Avhole  volume,  the  publi- 
cations of  some  500  historical  societies  are  listed,  covering  1,374 
pages  and  containing  341  pages  of  index.  The  main  index  is  by 
anthor  and  subject,  followed  by  a  biographical  index  and  an 
index  of  societies.  Each  item  as  listed  is  given  a.  serial  number 
and  the  index  refers  to  this  number— a  very  satisfactory  time- 
saving  device  from  the  standpiont  of  the  user. 

A  key  to  the  contents  of  all  publications  of  the  historical  so- 
cieties of  North  America  is  a  reference  work  of  unusual  value. 
Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  patience  and  persistence 
which  were  employed  tovrard  making  this  bibliography  complete. 
Although  covering  so  broad  a  field,  it  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  students  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  A  glance  at  the  index  re- 
veals twelve  items  nncler  the  State  and  Territory  of  'AVashing- 
ton"  and  fifty-four  items  under  the  word  ''Oregon."  As  an  il- 
histration  of  tlie  way  in  which  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  this 
kind  brings  up  out-of-the-v-ay  information  ,the  following  may  be 
of  interest.  In  the  index  of  this  bibliography  under  'SSeattle" 
and  nnder  "Yeslcr."  reference  is  made  to  an  article  upon  Henry 
L.  Yesler,  the  founder  of  Seattle.  Reference  from  the  index  to 
the  article  in  question  shows  it  to  be  a  "Denkschrift  uber  Henry 
L.  Yesler,  Grnnder  rl  Stadt  Seattle."  by  A.  E.  Schade,  published 
in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  the 
Germans  in  Maryland,  Baltimore,  1893.  Even  the  most' careful 
student  of  Seattle  local  history  would  be  likely  to  miss  an  item 
of  this  kind,  but  for  some  such  general  bibliography. 

—-CHAKLES  "W.  S:\riTH. 


Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  1606-1646.  Ed- 
ited by  AVilliam  T.  Davis.    ["Oridiial  Narratives  of  Early  Anjeri- 
'can  History,  edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Yol.  YL]  New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  lOOS.  pp.  YIT,  419.) 

Bradford's  History  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  Origi- 
nal Narratives  which  are  being  reproduced  rmder  the  auspices 
of  the  .American  Historical  Association,  and  like  its  predecessors 
is  a  reprint  in  convenient  and  well-edited  foi'm  of  a  valuable  his- 
torical narrative.  This  volu.me  deals  with  tlie  history  of  Ply- 
mouth Plantation  down  to  1G46. 


Alexander  H.  StepJiens 
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The  Bradford  iiiauuscript  has  had  a  curious  history.  Brad- 
ford left  it  to  his  son  and  for  some  years  it  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bradford  descendants,  but  after  having  been  used 
by  three  or  four  early  historical  writers  it  disappeared.  In  1855 
it  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  prob- 
ably having-  been  carried  to  England  by  Governor  Hutchinson, 
who  was  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  his  history  of  IMassachu- 
setts  Bay. 

A  copy  was  made  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  edited  by  Charles  Deane,  was  printed  in  -the  collections  of 
that  society  in  185G.  In  this  form  it  has  long  been  known  to  his- 
torical students  having  access  to  the  larger  libraries.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover 
the  manuscript,  but  was  not  finally  successful  nntil  1897,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  manuscript  and  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings incident  to  its  delivery  were  published  by  the  State. 

The  present  volume  is  based  on  the  Massachusetts  reprint 
and  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  T3avis'  careful  editing  and  an  in- 
teresting introductory  chapter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  GoA  crnor  Bradford's  history  for  ''with- 
out it  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  now  so  complete,  would 
have  been,  so  far  as  its  early  years  are  concerned,  involved  in 
mystery."  The  story  is  interestingly  and  quitintly  told  by  Brad- 
ford, and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  it  now  in  usable  and  con- 
venient form  and  at  a  price  witliin  the  reach  of  all. 

—EDWARD  ^tcMAIIOX. 


Alexander  H.  Stephens.    By  Louis  Pendleton.    [The  Ameri- 
'    can  Crisis  Biographies,  edited  by  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.] 
(Philadelphia:  George  AV.  Jacobs,  1908,  pp.  406.) 

One  who  expects  to  find  in  this  volume  a  new  life  of  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  is  destined  to  disappointment.  The  volume  is  a  scis- 
sors-and-pastepot  condensation  of  two  earlier  biographies  of  Steph- 
ens, together  with  a  few  sehx-tions  or  eondeusations  from  Steph- 
ens' ''^AYar  Between  the  States."  Practically  tlie  only  parts  con- 
tributed by  tlie  author  are  three  chapters  in  which,  as  fellow 
Georgian,"  he  tells  the  reader  some  things  he  thinks  the  reader 
ought  to  know,  not  that  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  Stti)hens' 
character  or  actions,  but  apparently  on  the  theory  tliat  they 
should  be  kiiown. 

The  first  biography  of  St^-phens  came  from  tlu^  pen  of  Henry 
Cleveland  in  1SG6,  and  is  a  meagre  account,  chiefly  valuable  for 
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the  letters  and  speeches  it  contains.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  bet- 
ter and  longer  sketch,  written  by  Stephens'  two  friends  Johnson 
and  Browne,  and  like  the  earlier  volnme,  was  written  while  Steph- 
ens was  living.  In  fact,  the  first  edition  of  Johnson  and  Browne 
was  read  in  manuscript  by  Stephens.  A  later  edition  (1878  ), 
after  his  death,  is  substantially  the  same  work  with  supplement- 
ary chapters  dealing  with  his  last  years,  his  death,  and  the  eu- 
logies delivered  in  that  connection.  Manifestly  these  volumes 
have  little  value  in  giving  a  perspective  estimate  of  the  man,  and 
are  more  eulogistic  than  discriminating. 

In  a  work  appearing  a  generation  after  Stephens'  deafli^we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  these  faults  be  eliminated,  but  this 
volume  in  no  sense  meets  the  expectation.  It  is  almost  withui 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that -this  work  is  simply  a  brief  re- 
hash of  Johnson  and  Browne's  volume.  The  author  seems  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  ]\Iissouri  Compromise  had  no  bear- 
ing on  territory  acquired  after  the  compromise  was  made,  for 
in  his  view  the  "Wihnot  proviso  "openly  violated  the  covenant  of 
the  Missouri  .Compromise"  (92).  In  answer  to  the  complaints 
made  at  the  time  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  "abrogated  the 
Missouri  Compromise"  we  are  informed  that  that  compromise 
"was  abrogated,  though  the  fact  was  not  officially  stated,  when 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  Avere  adopted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Clay  and  AVebster"  (132). 

To  judge  by  this  book  alone  'Mv.  Pendleton  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  canons  of  historical  Avriting.  Time  after  time  letters 
of  Stephens'  are  summarized,  no  reference  is  given,  and  the  reader 
is  left  to  conclude  that  the  letters  themselves  have  been  consulted. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  older  works  on  Stephens  to  find  tlie 
same  letters  summarized  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words.  A 
letter  quoted  (DO")  from  Waddell's  Life  of  Linton  Stephens  is 
given  in  Johnson  and  Browne  (251)  in  a  distinctly  difi'erent  form 
and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  llw  Pendleton  did  not  see  any 
of  Stephens'  letters,  but  hns  copied  them  bodily  from  other  sources 
in  many  cases  without  due  credit.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
noting  that  not  a  single  reference  is  made  to  the  Congressional 
Globe  for  Stephens'  speeches,  all  of  them  ])eing  cited  from  the 
older  biographies  which  are  out  of  print. 

The  three  chapters  not  compiled  from  the  older  biocrnphit^s 
of  Stephens  are  chn])ters  YII,  XT  and  most  of  XII.  The  seventh 
deals  with  "nullification  at  the  North,"  in  which  the  author  sets 
forth  at  length  the  pi-actical  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  by  the  vai-ious  Northern  States,  and  shows  that  the  i-adical 
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abolitiouists  were  opposed  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
Chapter  XI,  entitled  ''Seventy  Years  of  Dis-imion,"  is  a  defense 
of  secession,  in  which  the  author,  beginning  with  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, traces  the  trrowth  of  centralization  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  fathers  held  the  view  that  the  Union  was 
composed  of  sovereign  States  and  that  the  constitution  was  a 
compact  under  which  each  State  reserved  its  sovereign  rights. 
The  Virginia  and  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  the  New  England 
conspiracy  of  1803-4,  Burr's  conspiracy,  the  Hartford  convention, 
Georgia's' defiance  of  the  Federal  government,  and  other  less  im- 
porta'nt  instances  of  like  character  are  discussed  to  prove  that 
secession  and  nullification  were  contemplated  by  many  persons 
and  sections  before  the  Southerners  made  the  final  attempt  fol- 
lowing Lincoln's  election.    The  thirteenth  chapter  deals  with  the 
'' South 's  handicaps  in  the  war"  and  shows  that  one  of  these  was 
Stephens  himself.    His  opposition  to  Davis'  policies  grew  as  the 
war  went  on  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  constitutional  opposi- 
tion to  the  centralization  of  power  in  Davis'  hands,  and  to  what 
Stephens  believed  to  be  unwise  and  illegal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  its  war  policy.   Mr.  Pendleton  has  made  an 
endeavor  to  throw  new  light  on  Stephens'  character  by  a  search 
in  the  contemporary  newspapers  of  Georgia,  but  no  important  in- 
formation has  been  discovered. 

On  the  whole  the  publishers  have  a  certain  justifir-ation  in  re- 
printing the  most  important  parts  of  the  earlier  lives  of  Stephens 
which  are  now  out  of  print,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
called  this  volume  a  reprint  or  condensation  with  notes  by  Mr. 
Pendleton.  In  any  other  guise  the  book  is  sailing  under  false  col- 
ors.   The  bibliography  appended  is  worthless.  , 

—EDWARD  McMAHON. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas :  A  Study  in  American  Politics.  By  Allen 
Johnson.    (New  York,  The  IMacmillnn  Company,  lOOS.  pp.  508.) 

When  Stephen  A.  Douglas  died  in  Cliieago  forty-seven  years 
a-o  the  Chica^ro  Tribue  said  editorially.  ^'That  the  place  which 
the  departed  statesman  ofcupied  in  the  National  Councils  can 
not,  in  any  true  sense,  be  filled,  all  will  acrree."  Four  days  later 
in  an  estimate  of  him  the  same  paper  said.  ''No  man  has  died  m 
many  a  decade  whose  death  will  be  so  widely  felt  as  that^of  him 
vrhose  bodv  was  yesterday  borne  throuuh  our  streets. 
He  was  the-  Democratic  party  of  the  North.    *    ^    *    His  under- 
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takers  sliould  have  buried  his  mantle  with  him— there  is  no  onp 
to  wear  it."  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  tribute  ^A'hen  one  re- 
members that  it  eame  from  the  pen  of  Douglas'  ablest  editorial 
opponent. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  regard  in  which  Douglas  was  held 
by  the  friends  and  foes  of  his  day,  it  has  required  nearlv  a  half 
century  to  raise  up  a  competent  historical  scholar  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory.  His  great  opponent,  Lincoln,  the  only  man  who 
ever  overcame  Douglas  m  debate  or  politics,  has  so  completely 
overshadowed  him  that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  there  ever  was 
such  a  man  as  Douglas  much  less  remember  that  it  required  the 
best  efforts  of  the  greatest  man  .America  has  produced  to  van- 
quish him. 

But,  there  is  abundant  compensation  in  waiting  for  Prof. 
Johnson's  book  for  he  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of" work.  An 
equally  competent  scliolar  could  have  done  it  years  ago,  however, 
for  Prof.  Johnson  has  unearthed  no  nuiterial  of  importance  that 
has  not  long  been  known.  Douglas  left  practically  nothing  of 
value  m  the  form  of  manuscripts  except  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  early  years,  and  a  collection  of  letters  to  his  friends 
and  political  lieutenant,  Chas.  IT.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register.  The  great  bulk  of  the  material  concerning  him 
]s,  so  far  as  discovered,  in  the  well  known  printed  sources." 

Prof.  Johnson  has  made  excellent  use  of  this  material,  and 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  Douglas'  career.  Like  Doudas 
he  was  born  in  Xew  England  and  later  came  in  touch  with^the 
virgin  democracy  of  the  Middle  AVest  which  has  enabled  him  ad- 
mirably ''to  interpret  the  spirit  of  that  region  which  gave  both 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  to  the  nation."  Interpretation  is  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  book.  Xo  new  facts  of  importance  are 
revealed  but  the  known  facts  arc  handled  so  well  that  we  are 
no  longer  at  a  loss  for  a  just  and  adequate  understandino-  of  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  great  Xorthern  Democrat  "whose  life 
spans  the  controversial  period  before  the  Civil  War." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
''The  Call  of  the  West."  carries  the  narrative  through  142  pages 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  Cession.  The  second  part ''of 
164  pages  deals  with  the  measures  of  adjustment  growing  out  of 
the  ^Mexican  Cession,  and  the  introduction  and  passaac  of  the 
Kansas-Xebraska  Bill,  and  closes  with  the  testing  of  popular 
sovereignty  in  Kansas.  The  last  part  continues  tlie  nai-rative  from 
the  revolt  of  Douglas,  through  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  tlie 
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campaign  of  1S60,  and  tlie  beginning  of  Civil  War,  to  the  death 
of  Doughis  on  June  3,  1861. 

No  detailed  examination  of  Prof.  Johnson's  pages  can  be 
presented  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  avoided  all 
attempts  at  vindication  of  Donglas'  views  or  policies.  He  holds 
a  brief  for  no  man  or  party  but  has  conscientiously  aimed  to 
present  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  Douglas  and  his  contem- 
poraries. The  book  is  abundantly  supplied  with  foot-notes,  is 
well  printed,,  neatly  bound  and  adequately  indexed.  It  will  take 
front  rank  with  the  best  products  of  modern  historical  scholar- 
ship. 

— EDAYAED  ]\IcMAHON. 
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The  Maitland  Memorial. 

Notice  has  been  received  in  this  state  of  a  movement  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Frederic  William  i\Iait- 
land  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose  includes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  many  of  the  most  noted  lawyers,  historians 
and  economists  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  a  number  of  distin- 
guished professors  and  publicists  in  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  Americans  appointed  are  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Justice  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes.  Professor  Nathan  Ab- 
bott of  Columbia  (formerly  of  Stanford)  and  Dean  Ames  and 
Professor  Gross  of  Harvard.  ~\Iore  than  two  thousand  pounds 
has  already  been  promised.  A  small  part  of  this  amount  will 
go  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  bust  of  professor  Maitland. and  the 
remainder  will  constitute  a  memorial  fund  for  the  promotiou  of 
research  and  construction  in  legal  history  at  Cambridge. 

The  success  vrhich  is  attending  the  movement  serves  as  an 
index  to  the  respect  with  which  the  name  and  labors  of  the  de- 
ceased professor  are  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
is  remembered  by  Cambridge  men  for  his  remarkable  ability  to 
inspire  students  with  a  love  for  the  study  of  early  English  law. 
Those  who  met  him.  when  lie  visited  the  United  States  recall  his 
kindness  and  genial  nature.  But  it  was  the  genius  for  investiga- 
tion shown  in  his  works  on  the  m.edieval  English  law  and  consti- 
tution Avhich  gained  for  him  his  iiiternational  reputation.  From 
18S4.  when,  after  several  years'  practice  as  a  barrister,  he  be- 
came an  instructor  in  his  alma  mater,  until  his  death  in  1006.  he 
was  a  prolific  author  and  editor.  His  editions  of  English  plea 
rolls  have  made  possible  to  the  ordinary  student  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  procedure  in  Englisli  courts  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  His  volume  entitled  '•'Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond"  did  more  to  explain  Eiiglish  institutions  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  than  any  other  work  for  nearly  seventy-five  years, 
and  his  ''History  of  the  English  Law,''  Avritten  in  cn-oporation 
with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  stands  beside  the  work  of  Bishop 
Stubbs  as  an  indispensable  guide.  Since  much  of  the  interest 
and  researcli  in  early  English  constitutional  liistory  at  the  pres- 
ent time  springs  from  the  impulse  eiven  by  Frederic  AVilliam 
^Laitland.  his  nu'nuu-ial  will  interest  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  leiral 
institutions  in  all  lands. 
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The  Fraser  River  Centenary. 

The  ne^vspapers  of  the  civilized  ^vorld  have  been  reeor.Ung 
in  generous  space  the  groat  pageant  in  ^'^''^  J^'^^, 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  Canada  has  been  celebrated,  ^^uh 
similar  enthusiasm  our  neighbors  in  British  Colmnbur  are  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  Eraser 
Kiver?  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Thnes.  of  A  ictoru.. 
British  Columbia,  of  June  6,  1008 : 

4  hundred  vears  ago  last  month,  Simon  Fraser,  the  mtrepid 
f„r-tt.£r  c  traveler!  began  his  voyage  of  exploratu™  dov-n 
the  Fraser  Eiver  from  Fort  George,  a  tiny  f  ur-tradmg  post  Indden 
in  the  heart  o/ti'e  wild  region  of  the  Cariboo  range  of  mountains. 
Fraser  curious  to  note,  began  his  journey  under  a  nmap- 

m-ehension  as  to  the  identity  of  the  river  he  was  about  to  exp  o 
It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  a  great  river  emptied  i  sol 
hrto  the  Pac  fic  about  the  latitude  of  the  Columbia,  the  inca.th  o 
which  river  was  tinallv  discovered  by  Bruno  Ikcota  m  1,  .o. 

iSd  ti^  u^peJ^a;;^  -^f^ihe  3^-- 

?h  It  Fi-seffo  lowing  partly  in  Mackenzie's  footsteps  arrived, 
la  the  Pe  ce  I  iver  c^ountry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  he  upp  r 
waters  of  the  Tacouche  Tesse.  as  the  Fraser  was  originally  called 

the  Xorth-West  Company,  his  employers,  to  e.xploie  tl J-^^ 
Tes^e  to  its  mouth  in  the  hope  of  its  being  navigable   and  so 
savLg  the  expense  of  overland  transport  to  the  western  fur  coun- 

The  Fraser  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  Colnmbui  among 
the  rivers  of  the  Western  coast.    It  rises  near  Mount  Seikie 

?^;^kSei=:i^r;"sS^^^^^^^ 

-^"^a:i.1::^anS:^S"^^aS;very  on  M,^  2..  ISOS,  f.m 
^-rf^nfo,:S!^^^oXm^^ 

Ge         t      ncountered  the  first  of  the  many  -"■-;-P;;;> 

was  nearly  ^ '^'^'^'r^^ ^^^^....a.  the  Cottonwood  canon  w.s 
S.:<?:;fih'::ua  U::^.art;::u..ped  at  the  .niction  of  the  Qnesne, 
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with  the  Fraser.  at  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Qiiesnel  now  stands. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  so  Fraser  encountered  some 
Indian  tribes,  who  informed  him  that  ''the  river  below  was  but 
a  succession  of  falls  and  cascades,  which  we  would  find  impossible 
to  pass,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difticnlties  of  the  channel,  but 
from  the  extreme  ruggedness  and  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  surrrouuding  country." 

By  no  means  disheartened,  the  explorer  procured  a  guide  and 
pursued  his  course  down  stream.  He  soon  found  that  the  Indians 
had  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  difficulties  which  the  voyage 
presented;  canons,  cascades  and  rapids  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  and  a  score  of  times  a  day  Fraser  and  his  de- 
voted followers  risked  their  lives  in  the  whirling,  rushing  waters. 
Some  of  the  Indians  advised  Fraser  that  by  making  a  journey  to 
the  eastward  beyond  the  mountains  that  lined  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  flowed  he  could  obtain  pleasant  traveling  to  the 
sea ;  but  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  mission,  and  his  an- 
swer was,  as  he  himself  records  it,  that  ''Going  to  the  sea  by  a 
direct  way  was  not  the  object  of  the  undertaking;  I  therefore 
would  not  deviate,  and  continued  our  route  according  to  my  orig- 
inal intention." 

Fra:v.::  uvvii  description  of  a  canon  passed  by  the  expedition 
near  what  is  now  known  as  Kelly  Creek  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  dapgers  braved  and  hardships  endured:  "Here  the  chan- 
nel," he  says,  "contracts  to  about  forty  yards,  and  is  enclosed  by 
two  precipices  of  immense  height,  which,  bending  toward  each 
other,  nicike  it  narrower  above  than  below.  The  water  which 
rolls  down  this  extraordinary  passage  in  tumultous  waves  and 
great  velocity  has  a  frightful  appearance.  However,  it  being  ab- 
solutely inipossible  to  carr}"  the  canoes  by  land,  all  hands  without 
hesitation  embarked  as  it  were  a  corps  perdu  upon  the  mercy  of 
this  awful  tide.  Once  engaged,  the  clie  was  cast;  our  great  diffi- 
culty consisted  in  keeping  the  canoes  within  the  medium,  or  fil 
cFeau — that  is,  clear  of  the  precipice  on  one  side  and  from  the 
gulfs  formed  by  the  waves  on  the  other.  Thus  skimming  along 
as  fast  as  lightning,  the  crews,  cool  and  determined,  followed 
each  other  in  awful  silejice,  and  wdien  we  an-ived  at  the  end,  we 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silent  congratulation  at  our  narrow 
escape  from  total  destruction.  This  afternoon  the  rapids  were 
very  bad;  two  in  particular  were  worse,  if  pos.sibile,  than  au}^  we 
had  hitherto  met  with,  being  a  continual  series  of  cascades  inter- 
cepted with  rocks  and  bounded  by  precipices  and  mountains  that 
seemed  at  times  to  have  no  end.  I  scarcely  ever  saAV  anything  so 
dreary  and  dangerous  in  any  country,  and  at  present,  while  writ- 
ing this,  whatever  Avay  I  turn  my  eyes,  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains whose  summits  are  crowned  with  eternal  snow  close  the 
gloomy  scene." 

Shortly  after  this  the  exploring  party  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  jourrjcy  by  land  in  many  cases,  but  they  always  hugged 
the  course  of  tha  river,  and  so  the  indomitable  Scotsman  A\'as  able 
to  cany  out  the  spirit,  if  nr)t  the  letter  of  liis  instruetions.  He 
at  length  reached  Ib'll  Tlate,  a  point  in  tlie  Big  or  Black  Canon  of 
the  Fraser,  some  twenty  miles  above  Yale,  at  which  an  enormous 
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rock  had  fallen  fr<»ni  the  cliti's  and  all  but  blocked  the  path  of 
the  waters.    Stuart  ''reported  that  the  navigation  was  absolutely 
impracticable/'  and  no  Avay  of  advance  remained  but  by  land. 
AYritino:  of  the  difficulties  of  this  portion  of  the  expedition,  Fraser 
says:    ""We  could  scarcely  make  our  way  even  with  only  our 
guns.  I  have  been  for  a  long  period  among  the  Rocky  3[ountains, 
but  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  country.    It  is  so  Avild 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  our  situation  at  times.  "We 
had  to  pass  where  no  human  being  should  venture ;  yet  in  these 
places  there  is  a  regular  footpath  impressed,  or  rather  indented, 
upon  the  very  rocks  by  frequent  traveling.   .Besides  this,  steps 
which  are  formed  like  a  ladder  or  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  by  poles 
hanging  to  one  another  and  crossed  at  certain  distances  with 
twigs,  the  whole  suspended  from  the  top  to  the  foot  of  immense 
precipices  and  fastened  at  both  extremities  to  stones  and  trees, 
furnish  a  safe  and  convenient  passage  to  the  natives:  but  we,  Avho 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  their  education  and  experience, 
were  often  in  imminent  danger  when  obliged  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample."  By  July  1st  he  had  reached  tidal  water,  and  found  that 
the  tide  rose  two  and  one-half  feet.    At  a  spot  ''where  the  river 
divides  into  several  channels,"  which  would  be  a  short  distance 
above  the  City  of  New  Westminster,  Fraser  began  to  be  much 
annoyed  by  Indian  tribes,  who  became  very  pugnacious.  He 
pushed  on,  however,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  gulf  or  bay  of 
the  sea  called  by  the  Indians  "Pas-hil-roe, "  and  Inndt-d  at  a  place 
called  "Misquiname,"  which  is  now  identified  as  the  ]Musqueam 
Indian  reserve  on  the  north  arm  of  the  Fraser.    Here,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  his  provisions  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  na- 
tives, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  reaching  the  , 
open  sea.    It  was  not  until  this  time  that,  on  making  an  obser- 
vation, it  dawned  upon  Fraser  that  the  river  he  had  explored  was 
not  the  Colund3ia.    Upon  this  matter  his  journal  says:  "The 
latitude  is  49  deg.,  nearly,  while  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia is  46  deg.  20  minutes.    The  river  is  therefore  not  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  if  I  had  been  convinced  of  this  when  I  left  my  canoes  I 
would  certainly  have  returned.  " 

Fort  George  was  reached  on  the  return  journey  on  August 
6th.  so  that  the  descent  of  the  river  occupied  thirty-five  days  and 
the  ascent  thirty-four  days. 

Simon  Fraser  ^^■as  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he  led  the 
memorable  expedition  through  all  the  dangers  of  this  exacting 
voyage  without  losing  a  man.  lie  was  born  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  licvolution  his  father  joined  the 
Royal  standard  and  served  as  a  captain  in  Burgoyne's  army.  The 
elder  Fraser  was  captured  and  confined  in  Albany  jail,  where  he 
died  from  the  rigorous  treatment  of  his  captors.  His  family  then 
settled  in  Canada,  and  Simon,  who  was  the  youngest,  was  stuit 
to  ^lontreai  to  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  becaiue  an  aili- 
cled  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Trading  Company,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  exploration  in  the  West  had  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  a  bourerois.  or  partner. 

The  l^ritisli  Cobnnbia  gov<n'nment  are  this  year  nudving  ar- 
]"angements  to  perj)ctuato  his  memory  by  an  exhibition  of  some 
personal  relics  of  the  great  ex|)lorer. 
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[Continued  From  Last  Quarterly.] 
PART  II. 

TRAVELS  ACROSS  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRAIRIES 
AND  THROUGH  OREGON. 

With  a  description  of  the  line  of  route,  and  the  distances  between 
the  intermediate  points  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Also,  a  full  description  of  the  characteristics,  capabili- 
ties and  present  condition  of  the  North  Western 
Territor}^  prepared  from  the  Journal  of  a  mem- 

l3er  of  the  recently  organized  :   ;  •       '  / 

;  ■  :  ^    OREGON  LEGISLATURE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  Start— Arrival  at  the  Rendezvous— The  Features  of  the 
Gathering— The  Rival  Fat  Gentlemen — The  Humors  of  an 
Evening  in  the  Camp. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  the  object  in  view,  that  the  writer  of  this 
journal  should  furnish  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  turn  his 
face  towards  the  wilderness.  Let  it  suffice  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  i/th  of  U^y,  1843,,  ^  (to  drop  the  third  person)  mounted 
my  horse  in  Independence,  ^lissouri,  and  set  out  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  was  situated  in  a  small  spot  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  a  southeast  direction.  I  did  not  start  alone.  A 
family  of  the  name  of  Robbins.  from  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  my  companions.  This  party  consisted  of  a  hus- 
band and  Avife.  two  chubby  boys,  one  six  and  the  other  eight 
years  of  age,  and  a  bouncing  Ixi'by  of  eighteen  months,  or  there- 
abouts. 

After  having  examined  for  the  twentieth  time  if  all  the  neces- 
saries required  for  the  jouriu\v  were  properly  stowed  in  the 
wagon,  and  after  having,  for  the  last  time,  jerked  at  a  trace,  set- 
tled this  and  that  portion  of  the  harness,  looked  under  the  horses, 
passed  his  hand  over  the  near  one's  flank,  and  walked  completely 
around  the  Avliole  concern,  John  Robbins  mounted  liis  seat,  gave 
a  sonorous  ahem!  in  evidence  of  liis  com.plete  satisfaction,  and 
describing  a  preparatory  circle  with  liis  lash,  was  about  bring- 
ing it  down  on  the  backs  of  his  team,  when  a  little  circumstance 
in" the  body  of  the  wagon  interrupted  his  purpose,  and  softened 
the  threatening  sweep  of  the  gad  into  an  oblique  flourish,  that 
spent  its  elegance  in.  a  faint  snap  near  the  ground. 

He  had  turned  his  h.ead  for  the  twenty-first  time  to  see  that  all 
was  right  in  the  canvas  domicile  behind,  when  he  discerned 
that  Mrs.  Robbins  was  vicldin'j;  to  the  weakness  of  her  bosom 
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at  the  separation  of  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  associa- 
tions of  earlv  vouth,  and  to  the  ties  of  friends  and  home,  ihe 
husband  kissed  awav  the  tears  that  were  tumbling  over  her  tul 
and  rosy  check,  spoke  a  word  of  encouragement  in  her  ear  and 
then  with  a  moistened  eve  himself,  turned  hastily  to  his  place, 
brou'o-ht  the  whip  sharply  down,  set  his  features  as  rigid  as  a 
decemvir's,  and  rattled  off  at  a  pace  that  soon  jolted  ott  every 
vesti-e  of  sadness  or  depression,  amid  the  cheers  ot  a  large  circle 
of  fri^ends  and  well-wishers,  who  had  gathered  to^see  us  oft,  and 
whose  benizons  floated  after  us  upon  the  air,  as  it  they  were  un- 
willing to  resign  this  living  evidence  of  their  continual  guardian- 
ship. .      r      1  1 

The  morning  was  ma-nihcent.  The  soft,  fresh  breeze  was 
both  bracing  and  bland,  and  the  sun  poured  down  his  brightness 
with  such  superior  glorv  that  his  rays  seemed  to  stream  througn 
our  verv  hearts,  and  to  change  everv  doubt  and  dark  foreboding 
into  cheerful  hope.  As  I  gazed  out  upon  that  lovely  landscape 
and  saw  everv  blade  and  leaf  quivering  in  gold,  I  ceased  to  won- 
der that  the  savage  turned  his  face  above  to  look  for  God. 

Our  course,  a^s  I  remarked  before,  lay  southwest,  along  the 
Santa  Fe  trail.    After  we  had  proceeded  on  our  way  for  about 
three  hours,"  the  fresh  morning  air  served  its  challenge  on  our 
appetites,  and  we  made  a  halt  in  answer  to  its  summons,  in 
compliment  to  the  smooth  green  sward,  the  Robbms  family 
tumbled  out  of  the  wagon  and  spread  their  cloth  upon  it.  Theii 
followed  the  tin  cups  and  tin  plates,  and  then  the  edibles.  Ot 
the  last,  we  made  most  speedy  disposal.    :Mrs.  Robbins  had  re- 
covered'from  her  momentary  depression,  and  was  now  chatting 
awav^hi  high  glee,  onlv  pausing  occasionally  to  tickle  the  baby 
in  the  neck^yto^nead  its  stomach  with  her  fists,  or  to  roll  it  over 
and  over  on  the  grass.    The  two  boys  had  left  the  meal  with 
their  cheeks  vet  full,  and  were  now  scampering  aw^ay  after  each 
other  in  a  race  over  the  fields,  while  one  other  member  of  the 
party  whom  I  must  apologize  for  having  overlooked,  sat  beside 
the  'heartv   John  Robbins,  looking  like  the  impersonation  of 
Gravity  itseff.    This  was  a  large  Avhite  dog,  named  Jack,  who  1 
undcrs'tood  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  family.    He  appeared 
to  perfectlv  understand  his  social  position,  for  though  there  was 
no  evidence  of  improper  levity  in  his  character,  or  any  indication 
of  intemperate  importunity  in  his  manner,  one  might  see  by  the 
decided  cock  of  his  head,  and  the  equally  decided  interest  1k>  bo- 
stowed  upon  ever}-  movement  of  John  Robbins'  knife  and  fork, 
that  he  knew  his  rights  to  a  hair.    His  calculations  were  not  dis- 
appointed, and  his  funch  finishing  the  meal,  I  mounted  my  horse, 
the  Robbins  stowed  themselves  away  under  the  canvas  canopy, 
and  off  we  jogged  once  more,  to  the  great  delight  of  Jack,  who 
went  gamboling  avs'ay  before  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  were  met  by  a  wagon 
returning  from  tlie  rendez\-ous  to  Independence. 


[l^o  be  continued.] 
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